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Made  in  Great  Britain 


PREFACE 


Some  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Bedford  gave  me  leave 
to  use  part  of  his  collection  of  household  accounts 
as  the  basis  for  a  study  of  the  working  of  a  great 
household  during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
then  my  intention  to  insert  two  preliminary  chapters, 
the  one  dealing  with  the  rise  of  the  Russell  family 
and  the  other  incorporating  such  household  papers, 
sadly  few  in  number,  as  have  survived  from  the  days 
of  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Elizabethan 
statesman.  These  two  chapters  have  now  expanded 
into  the  present  volume,  which  it  seems  better  to 
present  separately.  It  is  intended  only  as  a  study 
in  social  history.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discuss  the  parts  played  by  the  first  and  second 
Earls  of  Bedford  in  affairs  of  state. 

No  one  can  undertake  a  study  of  this  kind  without 
being  conscious  of  the  heavy  obligations  under  which 
he  or  she  lies  to  those  students  who  have  devoted 
their  leisure  to  exploring  local  history.  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  own 
indebtedness  in  particular  to  the  late  Canon  Mayo, 
the  Rev.  G.  Bartelot  and,  last  but  not  least,  to 
Mr.  E.  A.  Fry.  I  have  to  offer  them  not  only  my 
respectful  gratitude  for  work  done  on  Dorset  records, 
the  results  of  which  greatly  eased  the  task  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  early  history  of  the  Russells  in  that 
county,  but  also  my  warmest  thanks  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  help  most  unstintingly  and  kindly  bestowed 
upon  me. 
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I  have  also  to  thank  the  owners  and  custodians  of 
the  court  rolls  and  other  records  which  were 
examined.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  kindness  of 
all  and  the  trouble  to  which  they  have  gone  if  I 
mention  in  particular  the  Bursar  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  professional 
help  of  Miss  Lilian  Redstone,  without  whose  patient 
research  the  second  chapter  could  not  have  been 
written  nor  the  appendices  compiled. 

At  every  turn  I  have  received  the  most  generous 
assistance  from  friends  and  colleagues.  Mr.  Hilary 
Jenkinson  read  the  proof  sheets  of  two  of  my  chapters, 
and  helped  me  with  invaluable  criticism.  Dr.  Joan 
Evans  and  Miss  Redstone  did  the  same  in  respect  of 
others.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Butler, 
Portcullis  Pursuivant,  and  also  to  Mr.  VVacc  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  for  their  extreme 
kindness  in  answering  the  questions  which  from  time 
to  time  I  put  to  them.  I  want  also  to  thank 
Miss  Cameron  of  the  Middlesex  Guildhall  for 
making  the  Index,  and  Miss  Hipkin  ol  Somerville 
College  for  drawing  the  map  of  Dorset.  Permission 
to  reproduce  the  photograph  of  the  banner  or 
standard  of  the  first  Earl  of  Bedford  was  most 
kindly  given  by  the  College  of  Arms. 

My  deepest  debt  is  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He 
has  allowed  me  to  use  his  manuscripts  and  to 
reproduce  the  photographs  of  some  ot  these,  as  of 
the  portraits  of  the  two  Earls  of  Bedford  at  Woburn 
Abbey.  His  unfailing  kindness  while  I  have  been 
writing  this  book  is  beyond  acknowledgment. 

Gladys  Scott  Thomson. 

May,  1930. 
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TWO  CENTURIES  OF  FAMILY 

HISTORY 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  MAKING  OF  PEDIGREES 

It  was  in  April  1626  that  the  peers  of  England 
assembled  in  their  House  at  their  usual  meeting 
time,  eight  in  the  morning,  to  hear  the  decision  of 
the  judges  in  a  case  of  some  importance  in  the 
annals  of  the  country.  Henry  de  Vere,  eighteenth 
earl  of  Oxford,  had  lately  died,  and  the  question 
before  the  noble  lords  was  whether  the  great  earl¬ 
dom  of  Oxford  would  be  pronounced  extinct,  or 
whether  it  could  rightly  be  held  to  have  passed  to 
one  of  two  claimants.  Chief  Justice  Crewe  rose  to 
make  it  known  that  the  title  had  been  adjudged  to 
Robert  de  Vere,  second  cousin  of  the  late  earl.  He 
was  a  fine  orator,  some  would  have  it  the  best  of 
his  day,  and  he  seldom  let  any  occasion  pass  which 
would  give  his  fellows  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
his  gift.  Such  an  occasion  was  here,  but  the  use 
he  made  of  it  was  perhaps  unexpected.  A  pane¬ 
gyric  on  the  virtues  and  deserts  of  the  De  Veres 
might  have  been  expected,  and  Crewe,  indeed,  gave 
them  their  full  value,  but  the  theme  of  his  discourse 
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revealed  another  train  of  thought.  He  came  less 
to  bless  the  present  than  to  lament  the  past.  The  . 
old  historical  names  and  dignities  were  all  coming 
to  an  end  ;  it  was  inevitable  since  all  that  is  earthly 
is  finite,  but  none  the  less  lamentable.  De  Vere 
had  been  allowed  to  survive,  but  what  of  the  others  ? 
Where  was  Bohun  ?  Where  Mowbray  ?  Where 
was  Mortimer  ?  Nay,  most  of  all,  where  was 
Plantagenet  ?  1 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  history  of  the  case  which 
had  just  been  before  him  had  roused  this  train  of 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Chief  Justice,  nor  was 
he  the  man  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
it  with  dextrous  tongue  to  the  House.  But  it 
could  have  been  neither  new  nor  startling  to  his 
hearers,  only  the  merest  commonplace.  Every 
change  in  the  social  or  economic  order  must  always 
have  its  pessimists  prophesying  disaster.  Whether 
as  a  faint  murmur  or  as  a  general  chorus,  there  is 
always  present  the  verdict  of  Sir  William  Forrest — 

The  world  is  changed  from  wrhat  it  hathe  beene 
Not  to  the  bettre  but  to  the  worsse  farre.2 

There  were  many  in  1626  who  were  exactly  of 
that  opinion  and  who  saw  in  the  decay  of  the  great 
families  a  sure  indication  of  evils  to  come.  It 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  believe 
there  were  others  in  the  land  as  good  as  those  who 
had  gone.  But  an  appeal  to  the  past  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  hopeless  outlook  for  the  future, 

1  Speech  quoted  by  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices ,  ed.  1849, 
»•  373-4- 

a  Pleasant  Poesye  of  Princelie  Practise ,  1548  (?),  E.E.T.S. 
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and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  represented  another 
set  of  thinkers  who,  themselves  sharing  in  the 
vigorous  new  life  of  the  day,  constantly  returned 
to  the  past  for  precedent,  for  example,  for  inspira¬ 
tion.  It  was  an  attitude  of  mind  that  profoundly 
affected  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  confined  to  any  one  party, 
cither  political  or  religious  ;  all  alike  shared  in 
it,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  each  section  of  the 
community  was  convinced  that  its  interpretation 
of  what  had  been,  whether  it  were  church  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  position  of  the  monarch,  was  the  only 
correct  one.  The  appeal  to  antiquity  has  been  and 
is  constantly  being  made  afresh,  but  never  with 
more  conviction  or  more  forcibly  than  in  the  early 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  results  are 
writ  large  in  the  political  and  religious  history  of 
the  day,  but  it  affected  the  structure  of  society 
also,  for  under  its  influence  names  which  survived 
only  on  urns  and  sepulchres,  with  writings  on 
ancient  parchments,  took  on  a  peculiar  significance. 
It  was  one  of  those  periods  when  a  process  which 
is  for  ever  taking  place  in  the  social  structure  of 
England,  a  transformation  of  the  aristocracy,  wras 
exciting  particular  attention  and  comment.  The 
advent  of  the  first  Tudor  had  brought  new  names 
into  public  life.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  the 
nien  wrho  bore  those  names,  the  Russells,  the 
Stanleys,  the  Cecils,  and  the  Petres,  had  served 
Henry  Tudor’s  son  and  grandchildren,  and  in 
holding  them  secure  on  the  throne  had  laid  firm 
foundations  for  their  own  prosperity.  The  group 
of  officers  of  State  and  country  gentlemen  with 
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Robert  Cecil  at  their  head  who  had  ridden  to  meet 
James  Stuart  on  his  way  from  Edinburgh  to  West¬ 
minster  represented  a  new  phase  in  the  social  life 
of  England.  They  represented  a  squirearchy  which 
had  transformed,  or  was  about  to  transform,  itself 
into  an  aristocracy.  Some  had  already  been 
ennobled  for  two  or  even  more  generations  ;  some 
were  to  receive  ennoblement  at  the  hands  of  a 
monarch  who,  overjoyed  at  the  reception  given 
him  by  his  new  subjects,  scattered  honours  lavishly 
upon  men  of  the  working  of  whose  minds  events 
proved  he  had  no  understanding. 

During  the  quarter-century  before  Crewe’s  speech 
was  delivered,  the  period  covered  by  the  reign  of 
the  first  Stuart,  the  peerage  had  been  rapidly  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  indecently  augmented.  All 
the  more  comment  was  excited  thereby  because 
of  the  contrast  with  his  predecessors.  Even  the 
new  creations  of  the  first  three  Tudors  had  not 
greatly  increased  the  total  number  of  the  peerage, 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  merely  replaced 
old  titles  which  had  been  extinguished.  Their 
policy  throughout  was  probably  always  against  any 
great  augmentation  of  an  aristocratic  class  and 
none  approved  of  this  policy  more  than  the  last 
of  her  race.  Elizabeth  throughout  her  reign  had 
steadily  set  her  face  against  elevating  even  the 
most  deserving  among  her  servants  to  the  peerage. 
That  queen’s  mind  must  always  remain  an  enigma, 
and  her  reluctance  to  reward  deserving  subjects 
with  the  rank  which  they  undoubtedly  coveted 
may  well  have  been  not  entirely  due  to  deliberate 
policy  but  may  have  arisen  from  an  incapacity  to 
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make  up  her  mind  as  well  as  unwillingness  to  dis¬ 
criminate.1  The  immediate  result  of  her  policy 
was  that  at  her  death  the  House  of  Lords  contained 
only  fifty-nine  lay  peers,  not  more  than  eight  of 
whom  were  of  her  creation.2  Those  eight  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  earned  what  they  were  given, 
and  it  was  later  counted  as  a  virtue  in  the  Queen, 
as  in  her  father  and  grandfather,  that  titles  were 
bestowed  with  due  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
their  recipients.  It  was  just  here  that  criticism 
was  directed  against  James.  This  much  can  be 
said  in  his  favour,  that  in  his  earlier  creations  he 
did  what  Elizabeth  might  well  have  done,  for  such 
rewards  as  those  bestowed  upon  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
and  Sir  William  Knollys  and  the  barony  given  to 
Sir  William  Russell  were  only  belated  recognitions 
of  faithful  services  for  the  country  under  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  case  was  far  otherwise  later  when 
honours  were  showered,  as  many  thought,  upon 
unworthy  individuals  or  when  they  were  frankly 
hawked  for  payment.  Nevertheless,  in  those  later 
controversies,  some  of  which  at  least  must  have 
been  fresh  in  Crewe’s  mind,  there  can  be  perceived 
some  quite  distinct  lines  of  opposition  to  what  the 
King  wras  doing.  The  advancement  of  the  two 
favourites,  Robert  Carr  and  George  Villiers,  and 
the  bestowal  upon  one  of  them  of  an  earldom  and 
on  the  other  of  a  dukedom  was  bitterly  resented. 
I  he  policy  of  exalting  Court  favourites  is  inevitably 
an  unpopular  one,  and  in  the  case  of  both  these 

1  Firth,  The  Home  of  Lords  during  the  Civil  War ,  pp.  1-2. 

*  47  th  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records ,  1886,  Appendix, 
pp.  96-110. 
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men  this  was  accentuated  by  the  King’s  unwisdom 
and  by  what  was  known  of  the  men’s  own  char¬ 
acters.  The  revival,  owing  to  the  insistence  of 
the  recipient,  of  the  higher  title  was  in  particular 
viewed  with  grave  distrust.  The  opposition  here 
was  justified  and  the  dislike  felt  by  the  gentlemen 
of  England  in  general  for  both  men  was  founded 
upon  something  deeper  than  mere  jealousy.  There 
was  a  standard  of  conduct  in  their  minds,  illogical 
perhaps  and  not  easily  defined,  but  still  repre¬ 
senting  distinct  principles  to  which  a  nobleman 
must  conform.  Again,  there  was  a  real  repugnance 
to  the  merchandising  of  honours,  a  practice  very 
far,  it  is  true,  from  being  peculiar  to  James  and  his 
son,  but  certainly  especially  prominent  under  them. 
But  there  was  also  an  equally  vehement  criticism 
of  the  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  peerage  of  men 
who,  however  worthy  as  individuals,  were,  it  was 
said,  not  of  gentle  birth.  The  typical  case  around 
which  that  controversy  was  waged  was  that  of  Sir 
Lionel  Cranford,  who  was  made  a  baron  in  1621 
and  raised  to  an  earldom  with  the  title  of  Essex 
the  following  year.1  As  an  administrative  officer 
successively  in  the  Wardrobe,  the  Court  of  Wards, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Treasury,  Cranford  had  worked 
hard  and  effected  highly  necessary  financial  reforms. 
It  was  not  here  that  exception  could  be  taken  to 
the  reward  given  him  ;  the  outcry  against  his 
elevation  was  based  on  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
originally  a  London  merchant,  and  the  theory  was 

1  For  a  fall  discussion  of  this  case  see  The  Secret  History  of  the  Court 
of  James  /,  ed.  1 8 1 1,  i.  395  seqq.  ;  Goodman,  Court  of  King  James ,  i. 
297-8;  and  Firth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9-10. 
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pressed  home  that  gentle  birth  was  a  necessary 
condition  before  a  man  might  be  admitted  to  the 
peerage,  with  its  supplementary  statement  that 
gentle  birth  and  occupation  with  trade  were  in¬ 
compatible.  It  was  a  theory  which  was  constantly 
enunciated  then  and  afterwards  in  one  form  or 
another,  yet  it  had  but  little  effect  upon  practice. 
There  was  a  precedent  handy  for  all  those  who 
would  support  Sir  Lionel  if  they  had  wanted  it, 
for  the  Lords  might  well  have  lamented  the  fate 
of  the  great  house  of  De  la  Pole  even  alongside  with 
that  of  Bohun  or  Plantagenet  ;  yet  the  founder  of 
the  De  la  Poles  had  been  a  merchant  of  Hull.  As 
it  happened,  that  particular  precedent  was  not 
used,  but  the  statement  that  a  merchant  should 
never  become  a  peer  was  met  by  a  storm  of  protest 
from  a  quarter  highly  and  rightly  sensitive  to  the 
standing  of  its  citizens.  Bishop  Goodman  expressed 
the  opinion  of  Lombard  Street  and  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard  when  he  declared  that  so  far  from  it 
being  right  that  merchants  should  be  denied  the 
title  of  nobility,  on  the  contrary,  they,  of  all  pro¬ 
fessions,  deserved  it  the  most  since  they  did  best 
by  their  country,1  and,  apart  from  his  quite  correct 
contention  that  the  step  now  proposed  had  many 
precedents,  he  had  a  retort  in  store  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  ;  the  memory  of  that  glorious 
sun,  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  still  worshipped  by  the 

1  A  sentiment  emphatically  expressed  by  Dean  Nowell  in  If  You 
Know  Not  Me,  You  Know  Nobody,  Pt.  II,  when  he  takes  his  visitors  to 
his  picture  gallery  ‘  wherein  I  keepe  the  pictures  of  many  charitable 
citizens  That  having  full  satisfied  your  bodies  You  may  by  them  learn 
to  refresh  your  soules.’  The  worthy  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Heywood’s 
p'*ay  was,  however,  out  for  benefactions. 
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nation,  and  from  whom  was  she  descended,  de¬ 
manded  the  Bishop,  but  a  citizen,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  ?  1  It  would  have  been  a  bold  man 
who  would  have  ventured  to  discuss  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  Elizabeth’s  birth,  and  it  was  the 
citizens  of  London  themselves  who  had  told  that 
royal  lady  that  she  was  of  noble  blood  indeed, 
inherited  not  only  from  her  father  but  from  her 
mother,  and  had  declaimed2  to  her  of — 

Queen  Anne  so  gent 
Of  high  descent. 

But  Goodman  was  right,  and  in  truth  trade,  with 
all  its  ramifications,  had  counted  for  too  much  in 
the  story  of  the  Crown  and  the  peerage  as  well  as 
of  the  commonalty  of  England  for  it  ever  to  be  used 
as  a  permanently  effective  weapon  against  social 
advancement.  Nevertheless,  the  attempts  so  to 
employ  it  during  this  period  are  not  without 
interest,  for  they  are  attempts  to  proclaim  a  noble 
caste  into  whose  ranks  the  newcomer  must  only 
be  admitted  if  he  is  already  recognised  as  one  of 
themselves. 

What  precisely  constitutes  a  claim  of  admission  to 
the  peerage  can  always  be  made  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
pute,  yet  at  the  back  of  men’s  minds  there  is  always 
a  fixed  idea  of  what  should  form  its  basis.  Whatever 
the  faults  of  the  Tudors,  their  identification  of  them¬ 
selves  with  the  State  had  ensured  that  faithful  service 
for  that  State  should  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  qualifications  for  a  title,  and  under 

1  Goodman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  297-8. 
a  On  the  Progress  after  the  coronation. 
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Elizabeth  this  had,  in  fact,  been  an  indispensable 
qualification.1  The  same  is  in  the  main  true  of  her 
predecessors.  Moreover,  once  the  peerage  had  been 
earned,  the  grantee  was  by  no  means  allowed  to  rest 
upon  his  laurels,  for  as  a  rule  rather  more  service 
was  expected  of'him  than  before.  At  the  same  time, 
other  qualifications  than  service  were  deemed 
necessary  before  a  man  could  claim  to  be  admitted 
to  the  ranks  of  the  peers.  That  he  should  have 
sufficient  wealth  whereby  to  maintain  his  new  rank 
was  reckoned  essential.  It  was  really  a  property 
qualification,  for  the  possession  of  wealth  connoted 
the  possession  of  land.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  seeing 
in  the  position  of  a  peer  of  England  a  parallel  to 
that  of  a  senator  of  ancient  Rome,  showed  that  it 
was  right  and  necessary  that  the  former  should  be 
able  to  keep  up  his  high  station,2  in  which,  however, 
he  was  merely  enunciating  a  rule  which  had  long 
been  recognised.3  The  third  qualification,  which 
was  always  put  forward,  that  of  birth,  implied  many 
more  difficulties.  While  strict  theory  required  that 
the  candidate  for  honours  should  be  of  gentle  birth, 
a  theory  which  England  shared  in  common  with 
the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe.4  the  social 
system  made  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  theory 
to  become  a  working  reality. 

For  many  reasons  the  trend  of  thought  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 

1  Firth,  op.  cit.y  p.  3. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  De  Republica  Anglorum ,  lib.  i,  chap.  17,  Of  the 
first  part  of  Gentlemen  of  England. 

*  Firth,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

4  tor  the  peculiar  stress  laid  upon  the  theory  in  France  during  the 
same  period,  see  Ogg,  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century ,  p.  10. 
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seventeenth  century  led  to  stress  being  laid  on  this 
question  of  birth.  No  doubt  it  was  partly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  overwhelming  importance  attached 
to  questions  of  ceremony  and  precedence.  One 
writer  on  European  history  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  seventeenth  century  can  hardly  be  under¬ 
stood  unless  it  is  realised  how  great  was  the  weight 
attached  to  such  matters.1  Certainly  the  Court  and 
aristocratic  circles  of  France  and  Spain  in  particular 
then  became  dominated  to  an  unheard  of  extent  by 
a  regard  for  ceremonial  observance.  In  England 
the  same  state  of  affairs  obtained,  although  to 
perhaps  a  lesser  degree  than  in  the  Latin  countries  ; 
nevertheless,  the  careful  notes  made  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  when  information  was  sought  as  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  and  the 
Knights  Bachelor  and  the  distinctions  meticulously 
drawn  show  what  weight  was  attached  to  ceremonial 
and  precedence  under  James  by  at  any  rate  the 
official  world.2  To  no  man  in  the  kingdom  did  this 
appeal  more  than  to  the  King,  and  doubtless  his 
official  and  logical  mind  found  such  a  pastime  as 
an  hour’s  dispute  with  four  of  the  new  order  of 
baronets  touching  their  claims  for  precedency  before 
the  sons  of  barons  an  enjoyable  and  stimulating  pro¬ 
ceeding.3  The  elaborate  ritual  and  fine  manners 
concealed  much  which  was  coarse  and  much,  too, 

1  Ogg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-9. 

*  Calendar  of  S.P.  Dorn.,  fas.  I,  1611-18  ;  vol.  lxiii.  nos.  62  and 
63;  ibid.,  vol.  lxvi.  no.  48. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  lxviii.  no.  60.  Sir  Thomas  Lake  to  Lord  Salisbury  ; 
cf.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Cowper  MSS.,  vol.  i.  pp.  373~4  J  the  declaration 
touching  precedency  betwixt  the  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  nobility 
is  interlined  with  careful  alterations  in  the  King’s  handwriting. 
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which  was  false,  but  they  had  a  value  of  their  own 
in  that  they  at  least  attempted  to  symbolise  an 
ideal. 

But  it  was  an  old  story,  for  the  straining  after 
distinguished,  noble,  princely,  even  divine  ancestry 
is  one  of  the  most  deep-seated  instincts  as  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  illusions  of  the  human  mind.  Greeks 
of  all  professions,  from  the  doctor  to  the  smith, 
assigned  to  themselves  divine  ancestors.  The  origi¬ 
nal  belief  that  the  king  was  himself  a  god  gave  way 
with  the  lapse  of  time  to  the  claim  to  be  descended 
from  Zeus,  just  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  or  at  any 
rate  their  chroniclers  for  them,  boldly  worked  out 
a  pedigree  which  made  a  northern  god  the  first  of 
their  race.  Throughout  the  ages  the  idea  is  always 
recurring  whether  in  the  form  of  a  claim  to  divine 
parentage  or  the  more  prosaic  but  still  romantic  one 
of  a  noble  pedigree.  The  makers  of  ballads  and 
romances  used  both  in  their  songs  and  stories  for 
Court  and  people,  and  the  working  out  of  a  long  and 
illustrious  pedigree  was  often  no  less  fascinating  to 
the  lawyer  in  his  office  than  to  the  king  on  his  throne. 
The  other  story  from  the  common  stock,  that  of  the 
man  of  lowly  origin  being  elevated  to  a  position 
of  power  and  glory,  occurs  more  seldom  and  has 
proved  far  less  attractive,  and  when  it  is  used 
often  includes  an  explanation  as  its  culminating 
point  that  he  who  has  thus  risen  is  really  of  high 
descent : 

Now  when  the  fair  company  every  one, 

Had  heard  the  strange  tale  in  the  song  he  had  shown, 
They  all  were  amazed,  as  well  they  might  be, 

Both  at  the  blind  beggar  and  pretty  Bessee. 
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With  that  the  fair  bride  they  all  did  embrace 
Saying,  i  Sure  thou  art  come  of  an  hon’rable  race  \ 

Thy  father  likewise  is  of  noble  degree, 

And  thou  art  well  worthy  a  lady  to  be.’ 

The  importance  attached  to  ancestry  belongs  to 
all  ages  and  all  peoples,  but  it  had  especial  signifi¬ 
cance  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Dr.  Figgis  has  shown  the  part  it  played  in  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  While  the  doctrines  ofindefeasible  hereditary 
right  and  passive  obedience  were  being  debated  by 
lawyers  and  divines,  the  crowd  must  have  c  its 
excellent  new  ballad  showing  the  petigree  of  our 
royal  king  James.5  1 

O  let  my  pen  your  cares  enchaunt, 

To  looke  unto  brave  John  a  Gaunt. 

But  James  knew  of  a  better  pedigree  than  that  and 
one  which  was  highly  pleasing  to  him.  When  in 
the  spring  of  1614  Crewe  had  been  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  in  demanding  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  had  delivered  the  flowery 
address  to  the  monarch  which  was  customary,  he 
had  traced  James’s  descent  on  the  English  side 
indeed  only  from  the  royal  Saxon  Cedric,  but 
through  the  Scottish  monarchs  he  contrived  to  get 
back  nearly  to  the  Flood  itself.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  statement  that  James  was  much  tickled 
by  this  pedigree,  so  that  he  instantly  declared  that 
Crewe  would  make  an  excellent  Speaker  whereas 
beforehand  he  had  been  displeased  with  the  elec- 

1  Firth,  *  Ballad  History  of  the  Reign  of  James  I,’  Royal  Hist.  Soc. 
Trans.,  third  scries,  v.  2,  quoting  from  Roxburghe  Ballads ,  viii.  75^* 
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tion.1  It  was  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
strictly  traditional  attitude  towards  the  origin  of  the 
monarchy  but  also  with  that  of  an  age  which  con¬ 
stantly  turned  to  the  Old  Testament  to  find  support 
for  present  practices  and  customs.  There  was  no 
surer  path  to  the  royal  favour  than  to  compound  for 
the  King  a  genealogical  table  of  this  kind  which  was 
an  elaboration  of  the  old  story  of  the  descent  of 
kings  from  gods  and  heroes,  a  process  that  was  as 
pleasing  and  interesting  to  the  men  who  undertook 
the  work  as  to  the  monarch  for  whose  perusal  it  was 
submitted.  The  like  had  already  been  constructed 
for  his  predecessor  as  early  as  the  year  of  her  acces¬ 
sion  showing  her  true  descent,  and  that  of  her  sister 
Mary,  from  Adam,  Eve,  Methuselah  and  Seth.2  It 
was  one  of  Crewe's  professional  brethren,  Thomas 
Lyte  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  made  for  James  a 
table  which  must  have  been  very  much  like  this, 
showing  the  descent  of  the  royal  house  from  Brutus, 
Noah  and  Woden  all  in  a  fine  jumble  together,  a 
table  which  James  is  said  to  have  studied  ‘  long  and 
seriously.’  Finally,  in  a  glow  of  delight,  he  presented 
the  author  with  his  picture  set  in  gold  with  dia¬ 
monds.3  At  that  time  the  story  of  monarchs  who 

1  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  ed.  1849,  i.  371-2. 

*  This  roll  still  exists  at  Hatlield  House. 

*  For  a  full  description  of  this  table  see  Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte, 
C.B.,  The  Lytes  of  Lytescary,  pp.  60  seqq.  The  original  table,  which 
hung  in  Whitehall,  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  an  exact  copy  made  by  the  author  himself  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte.  1  his  copy  is 
decorated  throughout  with  beautifully  drawn  pen  and  ink  sketches 
of  persons  and  events.  The  original,  besides  having  these  sketches, 
was  probably  coloured,  for  Anthony  Wood  says  ot  it  that  it  was 
illuminated  with  ‘  admirable  flourishes  and  painting.’  Cf.  Athenae 
Oxoniensis ,  ed.  1813,  ii.  649,  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte 
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had  reigned  immediately  before  and  immediately 
after  the  Flood  was  a  subject  of  serious  attention.1 
The  charm  of  these  pedigrees  to  James  must  have 
lain  chiefly  in  the  conception  of  kingship  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  They  can  be  seen  to  be  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  idea  with  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
fact ;  yet  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  James  did  not 
accept  them  as  fact  indeed. 

But  the  King  was  not  the  only  man  in  the  land 
whose  pedigree  had  to  be  shown  forth,  and  that  for 
many  reasons.  To  keep  others  out  one  must  oneself 
prove  a  right  to  be  within.  In  the  case  of  the 
peerage  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  right  of  some  of  those  who  were  inside  the 
charmed  circle  had  been  questioned  in  no  measured 
terms.  A  family  such  as  that  of  Howard,  which 
had  survived  when  great  contemporaries  had  passed 
away,  had  an  unquestionable  advantage  over  those 
more  lately  ennobled.2  It  was  for  these  latter  to 
reply  to  their  detractors  and  to  prove  that  if  their 
titles  were  new,  or  comparatively  new,  their  families 
were  old  ones  ;  indeed,  they  endeavoured  in  many 
cases  to  show  that  they  were  merely  taking  back 
something  which  had  been  theirs  and  which  had 
been  lost.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  himself  was  a 

in  the  above.  Anthony  Wood’s  description  of  the  royal  gift  as  an 
‘  ornament  of  gold  and  diamonds  ’  is  a  poor  one  for  a  jewel  of 
exquisite  beauty.  It  remained  in  the  Lyte  family  for  generations, 
then  was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whence  it  passed  into  the 
collection  of  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild.  It  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

1  Cf.  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour ,  ed.  1631,  chap.  I. 

s  Sir  Charles  Firth  points  out,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-4,  that  the  ascendancy 
of  this  family  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  James  caused 
neither  surprise  nor  discontent. 
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case  in  point.  His  interest  in  genealogy  was 
eminently  practical.  Born  in  not  too  affluent  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  Nantwich,  he  had  been  bred  in  the 
profession  which  offered  unparalleled  opportunities 
for  advancement  to  the  youth  with  the  power  to 
seize  them.  Crewe’s  sound  judgment  was  said  to  be 
equal  to  his  power  of  oratory  and,  reinforced  by 
steady  application,  raised  him  to  the  highest  position 
that  the  Bar  has  to  offer.  But  throughout  his 
career,  he  had  before  him  an  object  which  went 
beyond  purely  professional  success.  Inspired  by  the 
conviction,  perhaps  implanted  by  his  father,  that  he 
was  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Cheshire  family 
named  Crewe  from  whom  the  great  manor  of 
Crewe  was  said  to  take  its  name,  although  for  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  family  of  a  different  nomenclature, 
he  never  rested  until  he  was  able  to  buy  back  the 
lands  which  he  was  persuaded  had  once  belonged  to 
his  ancestors  and  to  build  on  them  a  new  house 
which  was  to  become  a  model  to  be  admired  and 
copied  by  the  entire  county.  How  much  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  to  go  upon  in  his  persuasion  that 
he  could  identify  himself  with  the  ancient  family  we 
do  not  know  ;  it  may  very  well  have  been  only  the 
similarity  of  name.  Yet  the  dream  was  not  wholly 
lost  in  the  business  and  the  determination  to  buy 
back  what  he  had  convinced  himself  was  an  ancestral 
inheritance  must  have  inspired  him  through  many 
a  weary  hour.  But  neither  Crewe’s  interest  in 
genealogy  nor  his  determination  to  connect  himself 
with  a  family  bearing  a  similar  name  long  years 
before,  nor  yet  his  purchase  of  the  estate  were  in  any 
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way  peculiar.  He  was  only  doing  as  many  others 
were  doing,  had,  indeed,  done  before  him  and  were 
to  do  after  him.  It  was  a  little  earlier  that  another 
lawyer,  Richard  Brownlow,  the  Prothonotary  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  whose  ancestry  little  is 
known  save  that  his  father  was  John  Brownlow  of 
High  Holborn,  making  money  as  Crewe  had  made 
it,  established  in  1593  his  right  to  bear  arms,  began 
to  purchase  lands  and  was  ultimately  enabled  in 
1609  to  buy  Belton,  being,  it  seems,  persuaded  that 
he  must  be  connected  with  Lincolnshire  where  the 
name  is  widely  distributed.1  The  making  of  pedi¬ 
grees  was  intimately  connected  with  that  deep- 
rooted  instinct  which  moved  men  who  had  made 
money  in  the  towns  by  a  profession  or  a  trade  to  buy 
land  and  establish  themselves  in  a  country  home. 
The  attempts  that  they  so  often  made,  as  Crewe  and 
Brownlow  made  them,  to  trace  the  connection,  real 
or  fancied,  of  their  families  with  the  county  wherein 
they  had  selected  their  habitations  were  at  once  a 
satisfaction  to  themselves  and  a  reply  to  their 
detractors,  for  the  angry  onslaughts  on  pedigrees 
had  their  parallel  in  those  made  on  the  men  whose 
proper  habitat  was  the  towns  but  who  had  dared 
to  leave  them  to  become  landed  proprietors. 
Throughout  the  centuries  their  critics  were  one  at 
heart  with  that  most  English  of  Englishmen  who 

1  Belton  had  been  held  by  the  Porter  family  under  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey  at  York  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey  in  1546,  when 
Augustine  Porter  purchased  the  manor  and  the  advowson  from  the 
Crown.  In  1594  it  was  sold  to  the  Packenhams  of  Tottingbeke, 
Surrey,  and  North  Wytham,  Lines.,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Sir  Richard 
Brownlow.  In  1 7 1 7  the  heiress,  Ann  Brownlow,  married  Sir  Richard 
Gust.  See  Lady  Elizabeth  Gust,  Records  of  the  Cust  Family ,  second 
series,  The  Brownlows  oj  Belton ,  pp.  33  seqq. 
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pronounced,  4  An  ancient  estate  should  always  go 
to  males.  It  is  mighty  foolish  to  let  a  stranger  have 
it  because  he  marries  your  daughter  and  takes  your 
name.  As  for  any  estate  newly  acquired  by  trade, 
you  may  give  it,  if  you  will,  to  the  dog  Towscr,  and 
let  him  keep  his  own  name.’ 1  But  preachers  could 
storm  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul’s  and  elsewhere  ; 
the  noble  lords  already  holding  high  positions  and 
lands  could  sneer,  and  the  lesser  squire  join  with 
them  ;  Thomas  Cromwell  could  contemplate  an 
Act  which  should  prevent  merchants  purchasing 
land  to  a  greater  value  than  -£40  by  the  year,  but 
preachers,  lords  and  statesmen  were  all  in  the 
position  of  Canute.  The  successful  lawyer  or  mer¬ 
chant  had  formed  a  habit  of  buying  land  and  so 
completely  did  he  become  the  country  gentleman 
that  within  half  a  century  or  less  he  was  as  loud 
in  his  denunciations  as  anyone  else  against  those 
who  were  proposing  to  do  the  same  thing  in  their 
turn. 

But  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  a 
basis  on  which  to  work  for  their  pedigrees,  for  they 
were  the  inheritors  of  much  that  had  been  done 
before.  Pedigree-making  had  come  into  fashion 
before  ever  the  Stewarts  entered  England  orDugdale 
reigned  at  the  College  of  Arms.  In  his  4Anatomie 
of  Abuses,’  for  ever  being  added  to,  Stubbes 
had  attacked  in  no  measured  terms  the  pride  which 
showed  itself  in  the  vaunting  of  a  man’s  ancestors.2 
This  was  hardly  a  new  vice,  if  it  were  a  vice,  but 
it  is  certain  that  during  the  sixteenth  century  there 

1  Boswell’s  Jo hnson,  ed.  1887,  ii.  261. 

1  Stubbes,  Anatomie  of  Abuses ,  ed.  Fumivall,  1876,  p.  29. 
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had  been  an  ever-growing  interest  in  the  drawing 
up  of  genealogical  rolls.  Now  this  was  in  part 
following  the  example  set  in  the  very  highest 
quarters  when  Henry  ludor  found  it  desirable  to 
prove  that  he  held  the  throne  neither  by  conquest 
nor  by  choice  but  by  hereditary  right.1  When  the 
inventory  of  the  royal  possessions  was  taken  on  the 
death  of  his  son,  there  was  found  in  one  of  his 
cupboards  certain  4  plattes  and  petygrees  5  2  and 
there  were  others  in  the  little  room  called  the 
library  5  at  Westminster.3  Among  the  arras,  too, 
in  the  Wardrobe  in  the  Tower  of  London  there 
was  a  piece  of  tapestry  into  which  was  woven  the 
pedigree  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  having  a 
border  of  his  arms.4  The  genealogical  table  was 
more  uncommon  than  the  border  of  heraldic 
shields,5  for  the  latter  device  had  long  since  been 
frequently  used,  but  that  use  rapidly  increased  in 
the  sixteenth  century  when  heraldry,  a  popular 
art  since  it  first  flowered  in  the  twelfth  century,6 
had  become  a  subject  for  serious,  almost  solemn, 
pursuit  and  study,  and  the  first  English  printed 

1  Figgis  points  out  in  The  Divine  Right  of  Kings ,  ed.  1914?  P*  ®5>  that 
*  if  the  principle  of  hereditary  right  was  not  allowed  to  prevent  title 
by  conquest  or  choice,  it  was  at  least  felt  desirable  to  pay  to  it  the 

decent  respect  of  ingenious  falsehood.’ 

*  Harl.  MSS.  1419,  f.  61.  ‘Plattes’  here  probably  means 

plans.  Cf.  Nicolas,  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII,  pp.  342~3- 

*  Ibid.,  f.  186.  4  Ibid.,  f.  60  dors. 

*  The  most  noted  pre-Tudor  piece  of  work  of  this  kind  is  probably 
the  Syon  cope  from  the  Bridgittine  monastery'  oi  Syon,  near  Isleworth, 
which  has  a  border  of  heraldic  shields.  See  Burlington  fine  Arts 
Club,  1905,  Catalogue  of  English  Embroidery  executed  prior  to  the  Middle  of 

the  Sixteenth  Century ,  Intro.,  pp.  xxvi-xxvii. 

*  for  early  rolls  of  arms  see  Mr.  Oswald  Barron  s  Introduction  to 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Catalogue,  191  d,  pp.  xvii-xviii. 
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books  dealing  with  it  began  to  appear.1  ‘  Plattes 
and  petygrees  ’  could  have  been  found  in  many  a 
cupboard  besides  that  in  the  royal  palace,  for  it 
was  only  natural  that  when  the  advent  of  the 
first  Tudor  had  brought  with  it  new  names  into 
public  life,  the  men  bearing  those  names  should 
become  passionately  anxious  to  inform  themselves 
and  the  world  of  the  story  of  their  birth.  The 
making  of  pedigrees,  with  eager  encouragement 
from  the  heralds,  became  for  them  a  matter  of 
absorbing  interest,  an  interest  which  grew  as  the 
study  of  origins,  whether  of  the  church,  the 
monarch,  parliament  or  a  family,  fascinated  men 
more  and  more.  It  was  no  nonsense  to  a  man 
like  William  Cecil  that  he  should  spend  laborious 
hours  constructing  pedigrees  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  others  also,  and  compiling,  in  his  careful, 
precise  way,  all  kinds  of  genealogical  notes.  His 
interest,  like  that  of  so  many  others,  extended  far 
beyond  his  immediate  family  history  ;  yet  his 
assertion  of  his  descent  from  a  certain  Robert  de 

1  John  Guillim,  “  Pursuivant  at  Armes,”  publishing  his  Display  of 
Heraldry  in  1610,  wrote  in  the  Preface,  ‘  Armorum  primus  Winkynthe- 
wordeus  artem  Protulit  et  ternis  linguis  lustravit  eandem  :  Accedit 
Leighus.’  Wynkyn  de  VVorde  was  an  Alsatian  who  was  apprenticed 
to  Caxton,  whose  business  in  Westminster  he  inherited.  It  was  he 
who  printed  in  1496  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans ,  the  authorship  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Juliana  Berners  ( c .  1388),  which  ‘  shewvth  the  manere 
of  hawkynge  and  huntynge  ;  and  also  of  diuysynge  of  Cote  armours.’ 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  chapter  was  the  work  of  the  lady  or 
was  added  afterwards.  This  edition  by  de  VVorde  was  not,  however, 
the  first,  for  it  had  been  printed  ten  years  earlier,  in  i486,  by  an 
unknown  schoolmaster  at  St.  Albans.  Only  three  copies  of  this  date 
are  known  to  exist.  It  attained  enormous  popularity  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Leigh,  whom  Guillim 
regarded  as  the  successor  of  de  VVorde,  was  the  author  of  the 
Accuiens  of  Armory. 
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Sitsilt  or  Syssyllte  who  was  with  Richard  Fitz- 
Hammond  at  the  conquest  oi  Glamorgan  in  1091  1 
was  also  his  retort  to  the  accusations  of  the  men 
who  echoed  Somerset,  himself  of  the  knightly  house 
of  Seymour,  in  his  cry  that  the  new  lords  were  men 
who  had  been  born  on  a  dunghill.2  The  jealousy 
with  which  the  remnant  of  the  older  families 
regarded  Cecil  and  his  colleagues  was  very  great, 
although  their  special  detestation  was  probably 
reserved  for  Cecil,  and  to  call  him  and  his  fellows 
upstarts  and  new  men  of  no  consideration  was  the 
most  obvious  way  of  showing  their  contempt.  Now 
Cecil  had  probably  convinced  himself  that  he  was 
the  true  descendant  of  the  said  Robert,  even 
though,  as  he  somewhat  querulously  told  his  sons, 
there  were  those  in  his  own  day  who  were  not  slow 
to  express  their  doubt.  Since  that  time  further 
doubts  have  been  expressed.  The  pedigree  has 
neither  been  successfully  proved  nor  fully  believed 
in,  but  equally  no  one  believes  that  the  Lord 
Treasurer’s  father  was,  as  his  enemies  said,  the 
offspring  of  a  drunken  innkeeper.  The  truth  lies, 
as  the  truth  generally  does,  somewhere  in  between. 
Cecil  would  have  found  many  sympathisers  among 
his  friends,  many  of  whom  were  occupied  very 
much  as  he  was.  Some  of  them  at  least  were 
working  on  sound  lines,  and  he  must  have  read 
with  considerable  interest  the  letter  from  his  friend, 

*  1  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Cal.  of  the  MSS.  at  Hatfield  House ,  viii. 
287-8,  553.  The  name  Syssyllte  was,  so  Burghley  explained  to  his 
son  Thomas,  ‘  a  man’s  name  from  whom  came  the  surname  ot 
Cecell.*  For  the  elaboration  of  this  genealogy  see  Collins,  Life  of 

William  Cecil ,  Lord  Burghley ,  ed.  1732,  pp.  27-8. 

*  Pollard,  England  under  Somerset,  p.  88,  quoting  Tytler,  i.  208. 
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William  Paulet,  the  marquess  of  Winchester,  the 
only  marquess  in  England,  acquainting  him  with 
the  fact  that  the  latter  had  sent  the  earl  of  Leicester 
a  book  of  the  Paulet  arms  and  pedigrees  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  Keeper  of  the 
Queen’s  records  in  the  Tower,  4  which,’  said  the 
marquess, 

I  thinke  be  well  doon  and  therefore  I  have  desired  my 
said  Lorde  to  shewe  yt  the  queue  and  to  my  Lord  and  you 
that  his  service  may  be  knowen  whereof  will  growe  a 
great  reformacon  amongest  the  Herauldes  that  maketh 
their  bookes  at  adventure  and  not  by  the  recordes.1 

The  letter  was  written  in  April  1567  and  the 
marquess  deserves  the  thanks  of  antiquaries  for 
what  he  tried  to  do,  for  the  main  object  of  his 
letter  was  to  secure  for  Mr.  Bowyer  sufficient  room 
to  keep  his  Tower  records  properly  as  well  as  to 
ask  that  he  might  be  given  custody  of  all  records 
of  Chancery  and  Parliament,  which  he  would  sort 
and  put  in  order.  Winchester  was  severe  in  his 
judgment  on  the  heralds,  perhaps  justifiably  so, 
but  in  fact,  whether  compiled  by  the  latter  or  not, 
these  Tudor  pedigrees,  however  lacking  in  scientific 
accuracy  judged  by  later  standards,  seem  in  many 
respects  to  have  gone  less  wildly  astray  than  did 
those  drawn  up  during  the  next  century,  one  reason 
being  perhaps  that  they  were  less  ambitious.  Once 
the  descendant  of  Welsh  princes  was  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  England  the  idea  of  proving  some  sort 
of  connection  with  that  principality  must  have 
been  particularly  alluring.  But  even  so  Cecil  did 

1  State  Papers  Dom.  xxxxii.  no.  43. 
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not  look  for  his  ancestors  beyond  Robert,  who  in 
the  days  of  William  Rufus,  having  helped  to  subdue 
part  of  the  Welsh  border,  took  possession  of  lands 
within  Herefordshire  and  Gloucestershire 
bestowed  as  a  reward  of  merit  and  founded  there 
a  family  of  landed  gentry.  A  similar  story  was 
told  by  Leland  concerning  the  Hakluyts  to  show 
how  the  family  of  the  great  geographer  had  been 
gentlemen  in  times  out  of  memory  with  a  castle 
and  habitation  not  far  from  Radnor.1  A  certain 
number  of  pedigrees  showing  a  Norman  descent 
also  appeared,2  but  for  the  most  part  the  marquess 
of  Winchester  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  second  earl 
of  Bedford,  and  their  fellows  were  content  to  set 
themselves  down  as  descended  from  English  country 
gentlemen.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  that  the  more  extravagant  theories  began 
to  gain  ground  showing  men  looking  bacx  for  their 
ancestors  beyond  the  mediaeval  baronage  and 
knighthood.  Then  it  was  that  Cecil  s  self-portrait 
of  a  man  descended  from  landowners  of  good 
position  going  back  to  the  eleventh  century  was 
transformed  into  something  quite  different  and  the 
pronouncement  solemnly  made  that  the  house  of 
Cecil,  issuing  from  Wales  indeed,  was  derived  from 
nothing  less  than  the  most  noble  Roman  family  of 
Coecilii  who  had  settled  there  during  the  Roman 

i  See  George  Bruner  Parks,  Richard  Hakluyt  and  the  English  Voyages , 
pp.  2^-6.  Mr.  Parks  writes  :  ‘  I  suspect  that  a  late  family  tradition 
aimed  to*  make  the  name  Welsh,  as  Leland  was  told  it  was,  perhaps 

because  a  Welsh  king  reigned.’  . 

a  See,  for  instance,  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1916,  Catalogue 

of  a  Collection  of  Objects  of  British  Heraldic  Art  to  the  End  of  the  Tudor 
Period ,  p.  121. 
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occupation.1  Other  pedigrees,  we  may  suspect, 
were  constructed  under  the  influence  of  this  idea  2 
for  the  classical  tradition  was  fascinating  alike  to 
statesmen,  poets,  lawyers  and  country  gentlemen. 
Already  Sir  William  Smith  had  written  that  the 
noble  lords  who  sat  in  Parliament  were  comparable 
to  the  senators  of  ancient  Rome,  and  a  good  century 
later  a  High  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  must  needs 
begin  the  notebook  he  kept  in  his  year  of  office 
with  a  preamble  showing  how  that  office  derived 
from  the  Romans.3  Yet  a  little  later  a  Kentish 
royalist  squire,  that  true  antiquary  Sir  Robert 
Twysden,  plans  to  write  a  history  of  that  compara¬ 
tively  new  thing,  the  county  lieutenancies,  and, 
like  the  Northumberland  magnate,  chooses  to 
begin  with  a  dissertation  on  die  Roman  method  of 
lighting  beacons.4  But  it  was  ail  in  accordance 
with  the  keen  interest  shown  in  ever/  direction  in 
antiquity.  That  interest  had  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  matter  of  pedigrees  as  in  almost 
every  other  department  of  human  life.  A  country 
gentleman  of  good  standing  was  in  many  cases  no 
longer  satisfactory  as  an  ancestor ;  such  a  one  must 
now  be  a  noble  Roman  or  an  equally  noble  Norman, 


1  Verstegan,  Restitution  of  Decayed.  Intelligence  in  Antiquarians ,  ed. 
*673,  p.  346. 

*  It  is  pointed  out  in  Great  Governing  Families  of  England,  by  Sanford 
and  Townsend,  i.  21,  that  there  is  no  isnglish  iamily  to-day  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  descended  from  a  Roman  settler.  One  Italian  Iamily,  the 
Savelli,  may  possibly  have  true  Roman  descent.  For  the  rest,  the 
tide  which  submerged  the  Roman  Empire  washed  away  all  records, 
and  the  modern  patriciate  starts  Irom  800. 

*  Bishop  Cosin’s  Library,  Durham,  Mickleton  and  Spearman 

MSS.  9. 

4  Kent  Archaeological  Society ,  Records  Branch ,  x.  72* 
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for  the  man  who  stood  at  the  top  of  the  family 
tree  was  never  one  of  the  common  herd,  whether 
Roman  or  Norman,  but  was  always  of  high  birth. 
The  Norman  especially  became  a  most  popular 
individual,  and  ended  by  completely  ousting  his 
rival.  The  triumphal  paean  of  the  Society  of 
Goldsmiths  announced  to  James  when  he  entered 
the  city  of  London  that  in  him  appeared — 

Ev’re  rare  vertue  of  each  famous  king 

Since  Norman  William’s  happy  conquering,1 

and  a  happy  conquering  it  had  become  indeed  in 
the  minds  of  an  aristocracy  whose  highest  ambition 
was  for  long  to  place  a  Norman  baron  at  the  head 
of  their  family  tree.  Unfortunately,  that  baron 
was  but  too  often  a  purely  imaginary  person. 
Nobody  doubts  that  there  were  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  still  are  to-day,  families 
of  Norman  descent,  but  to  obtain  the  documentary 
proofs  is  another  matter.2  Further,  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  fact  had  to  be  glossed  over  that  the  invad¬ 
ing  host  of  Normandy  was  not  entirely  composed 
of  barons  nor,  for  that  matter,  of  Normans,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  something  like  the  6  mis¬ 
cellaneous  scum  of  Europe  5  which  followed  the 
Bastard  to  England.  But  in  1626  England  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  one  of  its  Norman  revivals.  There 
were  some,  to  be  sure,  who  preferred  the  notion 
of  a  Saxon  descent,3  and  it  was  the  royal  house, 

1  Drayton,  Paean  Triumphale. 

2  Mr.  Round  will  only  allow  one  family,  the  Sackvilles,  to  have 
proved  their  case,  but  there  are  almost  certainly  others  who  could  do  so. 

3  Round,  Peerage  and  Pedigree ,  ii.  29,  points  out  that  there  grew  up 
a  taste  for  this  particular  ancestry,  especially  under  Charles  I. 
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amid  all  those  chances  and  changes  which  attended 
the  throne,  which  was  proud,  whatever  name  it 
bore,  to  go  back  behind  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
to  Wulf,  or  as  Crewe  told  James,  Cedric  the  Saxon.1 
James,  as  we  have  seen,  had  gladly  accepted  a 
better  pedigree  for  himself  than  this. 

How  far  afield  a  zealous  antiquary  with  a  taste 
for  romance  could  wander  is  shown  in  the  history 
of  the  kindred  art  of  heraldry.  There  was  even 
more  scope  for  imagination  here  than  in  the  drawing 
up  of  pedigrees,  and  once  again  much  that  was 
the  product  of  pure  imagination  was  mingled  with 
shreds  of  history  and  put  forward  as  a  solemn 
statement  of  fact.  Once  again,  too,  we  seem  able 
to  trace  in  such  statements  the  constant  endeavour 
to  connect  the  present  with  the  past.  The  use  of 
arms  had  to  be  taken  back,  as  so  much  else  was 
taken  back,  to  ancient  Rome  or,  alternatively,  to 

1  The  movement  which  culminated  in  the  readmission  of  the  Jews 
into  England,  in  part  the  sequence  of  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the 
Old  Testament,  did  not  lead  to  claims  to  a  Jewish  ancestry,  although, 
as  Sanford  and  Townsend  point  out,  a  descent  from  a  Jewish  prince 
would  have  been  a  matchless  one,  could  it  ever  have  been  proved 
(actually  the  last  prince  of  Israel  is  said  to  have  died  in  captivity 
in  1027). 

It  was  Disraeli  who  told  Lord  John  Manners  that  there  were  no 
pedigrees  like  unto  those  ot  the  Jews,  an  idea  which  governed  his 
whole  outlook.  His  version  of  his  own  ancestry  was  based  upon 
suppositions  as  wild  as  any  designed  to  show  a  Roman  descent  ; 
nevertheless,  as  his  biographers  point  out,  what  a  man  believes  to  be 
true  is  sometimes  as  important  to  him  as  what  is  actually  true 
(Monypenny  and  Buckle,  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli ,  ed.  1929* 
1-2).  Disraeli’s  comment  on  the  expected  offer  of  the  throne  of 
Greece  to  Lord  Stanley  is  illuminating. 

‘  It  is  a  dazzling  adventure  for  the  House  of  Stanley,  but  they  are 
not  an  imaginative  race,  and,  I  fancy  they  will  prefer  Knowsley  to 
the  Parthenon,  and  Lancashire  to  the  Attic  plain  J  {ibid.,  ii.  65). 

It  was  the  Jew  speaking  and  not  the  squire  of  Hughenden. 
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the  days  of  the  Old  Testament,  implying  a  social 
order  which,  like  kingship,  was  derived  from  some 
law,  divine  or  natural,  operating  from  time  beyond 
memory.  When  the  descent  of  Elizabeth  had  been 
shown  from  Adam  and  Eve,  Methuselah,  Seth  and 
the  rest,  they  had  been  assigned  coat  armour. 
A  century  later  Dugdale  himself  could  show 
triumphantly  that  the  custom  of  thus  bearing  arms 
was  not  only  praiseworthy  and  allowable  but  had 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Scriptures,  for  did  not 
that  holy  Evangelist,  St.  Luke,  recording  the 
journeyings  of  St.  Paul,  speak  of  it  without  repre¬ 
hension,1  nay  more,  did  not  Moses  recognise  its 
existence  in  commanding  the  people  of  Israel  to 
divide  themselves  into  companies  by  ensigns  and 
banners.2  There  were  plenty  of  examples  to  be 
found  in  antiquity,  and  not  in  the  Scriptures  alone, 
of  the  use  of  badges  and  signs,  and  the  antiquaries 
of  both  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
seized  upon  them  eagerly  to  prove  that  coats  of 
arms  with  elaborate  differentiations  for  the  eldest, 
the  second,  the  third  son,  and  so  forth,  had  been 
borne  by  all  heroes  and  gods.3  A  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  was  allowed  as  to  whether 
their  origin  was  celestial,  having  been  delivered, 
as  was  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  arms  of  France, 
by  an  angel  to  Clovis,4  or  terrestrial,  in  which  case 
the  honour  of  invention  was  given  according  to 

1  *  And  after  three  months  we  departed  in  a  ship  .  .  .  whose  sign 
was  Castor  and  Pollux/  Acts  xxviii.  1 1. 

*  Dugdale,  Antiente  Usage  in  Bearing  Armes ,  ed.  1 8 1 1,  p.  18. 

3  See,  for  example,  Harl.  MS.  6149,  f.  15 1-5.  An  early  sixteenth- 
century  poem  on  heraldry'  printed  E.E.T.S.,  extra  series,  8. 

4  Guillim,  op.  cit ed.  1660,  p.  5. 
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the  author’s  predilections  to  Brutus,  Julius  Caesar, 
Charlemagne  or  some  other.  But  one  main  idea 
lay  at  the  back  of  all  the  dissertations,  an  idea  well 
expressed  by  a  historian  of  a  much  later  date, 
namely  that  the  coat  armour  of  every  house  was  a 
precious  inheritance,  that  a  man’s  shield  proved 
his  gentle  birth,  illustrated  his  pedigree  and  put 
him  on  his  honour  not  to  disgrace  the  bearings 
which  his  noble  progenitors  had  worn.1  It  is  a 
sentence  which  sums  up  all  that  is  best  in  the 
meaning  of  the  noble  art  ol  heraldry' .  When  a 
man  had  convinced  himself  of  the  nobility  ot  his 
family  he  did  not  necessarily  assume  arrogance 
only,  but  with  it,  to  the  eternal  credit  of  English 
tradition,  a  sense  of  responsibility.  So  aiso  witn 
the  drawing  up  of  pedigrees.  Behind  the  attempts 
to  deal  with  ancient  deeds  and  the  inspiration  of 
inquirers  who  read  more  into  them  than  was  ever 
there,  resulting  in  a  mixture  of  error  and  truth, 
there  can  be  discerned,  however  tarnished  by 
worldly  motives,  a  golden  ideal.  But  the  passionate 
interest  taken  in  these  tilings  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  had  one  supremely  unfortu¬ 
nate  result.  So  far  afield  did  the  antiquaries1 
fancy  carry  them,  so  absurd  did  their  history  appear 
to  later  generations,  that  the  whole  of  their  work 
became  discredited.  The  method  by  which  the\ 
constructed  pedigrees  has  long  since  been  fully 
exposed.2  Romance  and  legend  were  accepted  as 

1  Cf.  C.  W.  Scott-Giles,  The  Romance  of  Heraldry ,  p.  n,  quoting 

2  In  particular  by  Professor  Freeman  in  ‘  Pedigrees  and  Pedigree 
Makers  *  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  xxx.  u-14;  and  J* 
Round  in  Studies  in  Peerage  and  Family  History ,  etc. 
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history,  documents,  including  always  that  prolific 
source  of  fact  and  error,  the  Domesday  Book,  were 
misread,  only  too  often  conclusions  were  drawn 
which  later  a  scientific  investigation  proved  to  be 
entirely  erroneous.  But  among  much  that  was 
absurd,  much  that  was  purely  imaginary,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  honest  work  being  done  even 
though  the  workers  were  no  more  exempt  from 
mistakes  than  others,  and  were  labouring  under 
the  limitations  of  their  age.  There  is  no  reason 
to  put  all  the  work  done  on  family  history  either 
in  the  sixteenth  or  in  the  seventeenth  century  or 
later  down  to  deliberate  falsification.  Some  there 
doubtless  was  and  always  will  be,  but  much  of  the 
work  of  the  genealogists  of  the  day  was  genuine 
enough  as  far  as  it  went,  and  its  mistakes  were 
natural  to  an  art  which  was  then  in  its  infancy. 
If  the  result  was  a  mixture  of  error  and  truth, 
each  has  its  own  value,  for  the  errors  demonstrate 
perhaps  even  more  plainly  than  the  truth  whither 
the  minds  of  men  were  tending.1  But  the  arch 
offenders  in  this  matter  of  pedigrees  have  always 
been  held  to  be  not  the  families  themselves  but  the 
College  of  Heralds.  These  gentlemen  have  been  so 
vigorously  chastised  for  all  their  faults  of  omission 
and  commission  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  them  here.  Yet  one  may  venture  to  point  out 
that,  while  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  favourable 
evidence  was  sometimes  deliberately  manufactured 
and  salient  facts  deliberately  left  out,  nevertheless  it 

1  An  admirable  example  of  the  more  conscientious  work  ot  the 
time  is  a  pedigree  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Lyte  lor  his  own  family,  a 
table  which,  unlike  that  produced  for  his  royal  master,  is  based  upon 
fact  and  not  upon  theory  ;  Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte,  op.  cit. 
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is  possible  to  blame  the  heralds  unfairly  both  in  the 
matter  of  constructing  pedigrees  and  in  bestowal  of 
arms.  Scientific  exactitude  as  recognised  in  the 
modern  world  in  the  matter  of  heraldry  and 
genealogy  was  yet  far  to  seek,  and  the  heralds  were 
no  more  exempt  than  others  from  honestly  draw¬ 
ing  erroneous  conclusions.  It  was  this  mixture  of 
genuine  error  with  wilful  forgery  and  the  wildest 
romance  that  led  to  the  good  work,  great  or  little, 
being  overlooked.  The  conviction  that  the  pedi¬ 
grees  so  grandly  set  forth  were  of  little  worth  was 
repeated  again  and  again,  and  the  reaction  of  a  later 
age  to  the  discovery  that  they  were  badly  drawn, 
either  from  deliberate  falsehood  or  from  natural 
errors,  led  to  their  being  wholly  discredited.  Yet 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  very  often  what  seems  to 
be  sheer  invention,  and  has  been  denounced  as  such, 
is  really  a  legendary  version  of  an  actual  fact.  In 
the  history  of  any  family  much  was  forgotten  and 
much  was  only  half  remembered.  If  this  is  true  of 
family  history,  it  is  even  more  true  of  the  history  of 
the  nation  at  large.  The  men  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  might  and  did  go  back  to  the 
past  for  inspiration,  but  they  read  that  past  in  the 
light  of  their  own  times.  Moreover,  the  country 
had  undergone  a  series  of  rapid  and  overwhelming 
social  and  economic  changes,  the  results  of  which 
must  have  gone  far  towards  obliterating  much  that 
had  been  happening  in  the  previous  centuries.  The 
fifteenth  century  must  have  seemed  very  remote  to 
the  men  who  lived  under  James  Stuart,  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  but  little  understanding  of  it. 
Yet  for  them  it  had  more  importance  than  they 
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ever  suspected.  They  were  proud  to  write  the 
name  of  the  man  whom  they  believed  to  be  their 
ancestor  of  those  days  in  his  proper  place  in  their 
pedigrees  ;  but  if  they  had  but  little  understanding 
of  the  age  in  which  he  had  lived,  it  is  probable  that 
they  had  even  less  understanding  of  what  manner  of 
man  he  really  was. 

Thus  the  story  of  the  making  of  a  pedigree  for  a 
house  such  as  that  of  Russell  seems  to  have  a  value 
beyond  mere  genealogical  interest,  in  its  errors  as  in 
its  truth,  as  the  story'  of  the  rise  of  that  house  in 
social  and  political  importance  represents  something 
much  more  than  the  history  of  peculiarly  gifted  or 
peculiarly  lucky  individuals. 

In  that  very  year  in  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
bemoaned  to  a  listening  House  the  fate  that  had 
befallen  many  of  the  great  families,  one  of  the  newer 
houses  ennobled  in  the  sixteenth  century'  was,  in 
common  with  many  others,  at  least  doing  its  best,  in 
conjunction  with  the  College  of  Heralds,  to  show  its 
claim  to  antiquity.  In  1626  Le  Neve,  the  \ork 
herald,  produced  for  the  third  earl  of  Bedford  a 
superbly  illuminated  pedigree  roll  showing  the  true 
descent  of  the  Russells  from  one  Hugo  de  Rosel,  who 
was  set  down  as  having  come  into  England  with  the 
Conqueror.1  It  is  a  magnificent  document  adorned 
throughout  with  beautifully  coloured  coats  of  arms, 
such  as  would  have  delighted  the  eyes  oi  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  or,  indeed,  of  his  monarch.  In  its 
statements  it  is  characteristic  of  many  another,  and 
must  have  been  made  up,  as  they  were,  from  infor¬ 
mation  collected  during  the  heralds’  visitations  of 

1  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS. 
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the  counties  combined  with  a  good  deal  of  dubious 
imaginings  and  suppositions,  especially  in  the  early 
part  dealing  with  the  Norman  baron  and  his 
immediate  descendants.  The  son  of  this  Hugh  is 
given  as  another  Hugh  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I, 
whose  son  in  his  turn  was  Robert  Russell  de  Barvoicke 
in  com.  Dorset ,  from  whom  descended,  through  his 
elder  son  Robert,  the  Russells  of  Kingston  Russell 
and,  through  his  younger  son,  the  Russells  of 
Berwick,  who  became  the  earls  of  Bedford.  This 
pedigree  can  be,  and  has  been,  shown  to  be  wrong 
in  most  of  its  details,1  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
strict  verity  it  is  an  unworthy  document.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  has  points  of  interest.  It  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  value  attached  in  1626  by  heralds  and  peers  to 
such  gentlemen  as  Hugh  de  Rosel,  together  with 
their  method  of  putting  him  in  what  they  conceived 
to  be  his  proper  place,  and  it  gives  also,  in  the  deco¬ 
rated  figure  which  adorns  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
roll,  an  idea  of  what  a  York  herald  in  the  first  year 
of  Charles  I  thought  a  Norman  baron  looked  like.2 
Inevitably,  too,  he  was  assigned  that  token  of  good 
birth  which  only  came  into  use  two  centuries  later, 
a  coat  of  arms — namely,  “ argent ,  the  lion  rampant 
gules  uncrowned  with  a  chief  sable  ”  that  is  to  say 
the  Russell  arms  as  Le  Neve  knew  them  without, 
howrever,  the  scallop  shells  on  the  chief— for  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  York  herald,  like  every¬ 
one  else,  would  have  been  shocked  at  the  notion  of  a 
Norman  baron  who  had  borne  no  coat  of  arms. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  it  was  that 

1  Round,  op.  cit.,  pp.  250  seqq.  %  See  Frontispiece. 
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first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  pedigree  of  1626, 
whether  the  College  of  Arms  approached  the  earl  or 
the  earl  the  College.  Edward,  third  earl  of  Bedford, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  negligible  in  the  family 
history.  He  succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  second 
earl,  as  a  child.  His  one  political  venture  was  when 
he  took  part  in  Essex’s  rebellion  as  a  young  man,  an 
escapade  the  consequences  of  which  he  avoided  by 
payment  of  a  fine.  After  that  he  settled  down  into 
the  life  which  probably  really  suited  him  best — that 
of  a  country  gentleman,  appearing  but  little  at  court, 
although  his  wife,  Lucy,  was  one  of  its  ornaments. 
Such  letters  as  exist  of  his  show  him  completely 
absorbed  in  his  estates  with  no  hint  that  he  is 
interested  in  anything  else.  He  saved  Covent 
Garden  for  the  family  in  the  face  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
efforts  to  make  him  sell  it,1  and  he  began  the  build¬ 
ing  which  was  afterwards  to  be  the  piazza  or  square 
there.  But  his  true  love  was  probably  Moor  Park 
where,  largely  it  seems  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
he  cultivated  the  garden  which  Sir  William  Temple 
thought  the  prettiest  thing  he  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  this  country  gentleman,  either  upon  his  own 
initiative  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  heralds,  who  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  for  he  died  in  1627,  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  family  pedigree.  Others  had  been 
at  work  before  him,  but  an  entirely  new  turn  was 
now  given  to  the  family  history.  For  the  first  time 
a  Norman  origin  for  the  house  of  Russell  was  set 
forth,  possibly  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been 
conceived.  The  good  second  earl  of  Bedford  in 

1  Cf.  Cal.  of  State  Papers  Dom.,  James  I,  1603-10,  p.  604,  Bedford 
to  Salisbury  ;  ibid.t  1611  — 18,  p.  69,  John  Daccombe  to  Salisbury. 
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Elizabeth’s  day  would,  we  may  suspect,  have  been 
genuinely  surprised  at  it,  for  although  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  genealogy  and  its  kindred  art 
heraldry,  and  was,  it  is  clear,  very  proud  of  his 
family,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Hugo  de  Rosel. 
He  had  had  a  pedigree  drawn  up,  probably  under 
his  own  supervision,  and  heralds  had  made  others, 
for  there  were  many  pedigrees  of  the  family  in 
existence  long  before  Le  Neve  produced  his  magni¬ 
ficent  effort.  They  were  very  much  less  pretentious 
in  their  claims,  aiming  at  no  more  than  proving 
a  descent  from  a  line  of  landowners,  beginning 
modestly  with  the  twelfth  century.  In  many 
respects  they  approached  nearly  to  the  truth,  for  the 
second  earl,  to  whose  lifetime  they  all  belonged, 
certainly  knew  somewhat  of  the  family  history  and 
probably  possessed  deeds  and  seals  into  which  he 
read  more,  not  always  correctly.  He  was  well 
aware,  as  indeed  everyone  was  aware,  that  his  father 
had  come  from  Dorset  where  he  himself  still  owned 
the  manor  of  Berwick  which  had  been  the  paternal 
home.  He  must  have  known,  too,  something  of  the 
history  of  Berwick,  just  enough,  in  fact,  to  put  him 
wrong.  It  had  been  the  inheritance  of  the  family 
of  de  la  Tour  of  Dorset,  of  whom  no  male  represen¬ 
tative  survived.  It  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russells,  but  when,  or  how,  neither  the  second  earl 
nor  his  colleagues  knew.  That  it  should  have  done 
so  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  marriage 
between  a  member  of  his  family  and  a  de  la  Tour 
heiress.  If  further  proof  were  needed,  had  not  his 
father  quartered  the  de  la  Tour  arms  with  his  own, 
proof  positive  in  his  eyes  that  there  had  been  such 
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an  alliance  ?  But  the  sixteenth  century  pedigrees, 
like  that  of  Le  Neve,  went  farther  than  this.  The 
Russel  Is  knew  that  there  lay  within  Dorset  the 
manor  of  Kingston  Russell,  not  so  very  far  from  that 
of  Berwick,  just  as  Crewe  of  Nantwich  had  known 
of  the  manor  of  Crewe.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
we  arc  told,  was  taught  by  his  father  that  that 
manor  represented  his  ancestral  home.  The  earls  of 
Bedford  may  have  been  educated  in  a  similar  tradi¬ 
tion  respecting  Kingston  Russell  ;  certainly  they 
passed  it  on  to  their  successors,  and  all  pedigrees 
alike  show  their  descent  from  the  family  bearing  the 
same  name  as  theirs  who  had  certainly  owned  that 
manor  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
It  was  a  conviction  that  never  faltered,  even  while 
faith  in  the  Norman  ancestry  came  and  went.  It 
lias  been  declared  that  there  was  as  little  foundation 
for  the  one  belief  as  for  the  other,  that  the  descent 
h  orn  the  Russells  of  Kingston  Russell  was  as  much 
a  figment  of  the  imagination  as  that  from  the 
Norman  baron.  The  marriage  with  the  de  la  Tour 
heiress  has  come  under  the  same  condemnation.1 
\  cl  it  can  be  shown  with  regard  to  the  latter  that, 
although  the  second  earl  was  wrong  in  his  facts  con- 
v  'rning  that  marriage,  he  was  right  in  his  general 
hypothesis  and  that  there  had  indeed  been  an 
alliance  between  his  family  and  that  of  de  la  Tour 
which  had  brought  to  the  former  the  inheritance  of 
Lerwick.  \\  hether  the  same  was  the  case  respecting 
the  descent  irorn  the  Russells  of  Kingston  Russell  is 
unproven,  just  as  it  is  unproven  whether  or  no  the 
uiticr  family  were  of  Norman  origin. 

1  Round,  op.  cit.,  p.  270. 
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CHAPTER  II 

DORSET  MERCHANTS  AND  SQUIRES 

Now  in  the  history  of  the  Russells  before  the  days 
when  the  first  earl  came  to  dazzle  the  imaginations 
of  his  descendants,  one  figure  has  stood  out.  All 
those  who  have  had  to  deal  with  the  family  pedigree 
have  fallen  with  something  very  like  a  sigh  of 
relief  upon  a  certain  Henry  Russell  who  flourished 
in  the  fifteenth  centurv.  Whatever  doubts  have 

j 

been  expressed  about  others  who  have  been  claimed 
as  ancestors,  Henry,  although  severely  attacked, 
has  managed  to  hold  his  own.  He  has  done  so 
deservedly,  since  he  was  a  man  of  some  standing 
in  his  own  day  and  his  story  seems  worth  telling, 
for  it  belongs  as  much  to  the  history  of  England 
as  it  does  to  that  of  the  family.  That  he  really 
lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  is  certain.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  he  was  indeed  the  ancestor 
of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Bedford.  In  that  capacity 
he  attracted  to  himself  all  kinds  of  stories.  At 
his  greatest  he  is  depicted  with  all  the  trappings 
of  a  warrior  knight,  a  member  of  a  great  family 
of  landowners  seated,  as  their  name  well  showed, 
at  Kingston  Russell  in  Dorset,  whose  progenitor, 
coming  into  England  with  the  Conqueror, 
had  been  the  direct  descendant  of  no  less  a 
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person  than  Olaf  the  Sharp-eyed,  King  of  Rerik.1 
From  that  high  position  he  was  reduced  to  a  sturdy 
citizen  of  Weymouth  of  no  parentage  that  could  be 
proved  but  of  sufficient  standing  to  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  marriage  and  held  in  sufficient  esteem  by  his 
fellow  citizens  to  be  sent  to  sit  at  Westminster  no 
fewer  than  four  times  as  their  burgess.2 

There  is,  however,  much  scattered  evidence  now 
available  that  goes  far  to  show  who  Henry  really 
was  and  whence  he  came.  It  is  possible  even  to 
give  him  a  father  and  to  show  that  both  bore 
another  surname  or  alias  in  addition  to  the  name 
of  Russell,  a  fact  which  is  of  considerable  service 
in  identifying  them.  We  can,  too,  fill  in  a  great 
deal  of  the  story  of  both  father  and  son,  for 
each  played  a  leading  part  in  Dorset  affairs,  and 
more  is  known  of  them,  and  particularly  of  the 

1  Wiffen,  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell ,  i.  chaps,  i ,  2.  The  descent 
from  the  Sharp-eyed  King  is  Mr.  Wiffen’s  addition  to  the  descent 
shown  by  Le  Neve  from  the  Norman  baron.  The  pedigree  which  he 
gives  at  the  beginning  of  his  history  for  Hugo  de  Rossel  is  characteristic 
of  his  methods.  He  had  a  vivid  imagination  to  which  he  allowed 
full  play.  He  assumed,  also,  that  what  he  said  would  be  taken  as 
evidence  without  further  proof.  Hence  the  extraordinary  statements 
for  which  he  has  been  constantly  taken  to  task.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mass  of  papers  which  still  exist  recording  his  investigations  both 
in  Normandy  and  England  bear  testimony  to  his  industry'.  As  far  as 
the  family  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Bedford  are  concerned,  these 
papers  contain  some  grains  ot  truth  and  a  good  deal  ot  chaff. 
Mr.  Widen  had  seen  not  only  the  Le  Neve  pedigree  but  also  that 
drawn  up  in  the  time  of  the  second  earl.  Lie  accepted  the  statements 
in  each  as  unquestionable,  and  was  at  some  pains  to  reconcile  those 
which  contradicted  each  other,  dhis  in  itself  led  him  astray,  but  the 
essential  weakness  of  his  method  lay  in  the  assumption  that  any 
person  of  importance  bearing  the  name  of  Russell  or  one  of  its 
variants  was  of  necessity  an  ancestor  of  the  family  whose  history  he 
was  writing,  the  necessary  connecting  links  being  too  olten  supplied 
by  his  own  ingenuity. 

2  Round,  op.  cit.,  pp.  265  seqq. 
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younger,  than  of  any  other  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
first  earl. 

All  those  seeking  to  know  something  of  lesser 
men,  and  the  part  they  played  in  the  past,  must 
hope  that  their  quarry,  in  his  little  day,  had  com¬ 
mitted  wrong-doing,  or  at  least  been  accused  of  it. 
Alternatively,  it  may  be  wished  that  he  will  have 
done  some  good  deed,  though  the  bad  one  is  much 
to  be  preferred  since  it  is  in  the  consequent  legal 
proceedings  that  all  the  hidden  places  of  his  life  will 
be  thoroughly  explored.  Now  both  Henry  Russell 
and  his  father  were  many  times  involved  in  business 
carried  on  in  various  courts,  and  the  proceedings 
therein  greatly  help  our  knowledge  of  them.  But  it 
is  a  family  transaction  that  enables  us  to  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  go  back  beyond  Henry  for  the  deed 
in  which  he  appears  as  the  son  of  his  father  was  all 
the  time  enrolled  among  the  Dorchester  records.  In 
April  1440,  he  made  over  to  a  daughter  and  her 
husband  a  tenement  in  Dorchester  to  be  held  of 
himself  and  his  heirs  upon  rent  of  a  red  rose,  to 
be  paid  at  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.1  There 
is  no  doubt  about  this  being  our  Henry,  for  the 
daughter,  whose  name  was  Cristina  and  whose 
husband  was  Walter  Cheverell  of  Chauntmarle,  is  a 
person  whose  existence  is  well  proved,  and  once  more 
in  making  her  the  gift  Henry  acted  kindly  by  future 
investigators,  for  in  the  deed  he  is  caretul  to  call 
himself  the  son  and  heir  of  Stephen  Russell  and  of 
Alice,  his  wife,  probably  because  the  tenement  had 
been  previously  owned  jointly  by  them. 

1  Municipal  Records  of  the  Borough  of  Dorchester ,  Dorset ,  ed.  Mayo, 

no.  517. 
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Henry’s  father  was  then  a  certain  Stephen  Russell 
who  had  property  in  Dorchester  which  passed  to  his 
son  and,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  earls  of  Bedford  after 
him.  Stephen  has,  indeed,  been  hardly  used,  for  his 
very  existence  has  been  ignored  by  all  the  genea¬ 
logists  of  the  family  who  were  only  too  anxious  to 
provide  Henry  with  a  father,  but  invariably  allotted 
him  someone  quite  different.  They  decided  always 
that  he  must  be  a  Russell  of  Kingston  Russell,  and 
whatever  Christian  name  they  gave  him  it  was 
never  Stephen.  Even  the  second  earl  knew  nothing 
of  him,  and  had,  we  must  suppose,  never  heard  his 
name.  Perhaps  in  life,  as  only  too  certainly  in 
death,  Stephen  was  overshadowed  by  his  vigorous, 
active  son.  Yet  he  was  a  person  of  some  little 
importance  in  his  own  time  and,  had  the  family  but 
known  it,  of  very  great  importance  to  them,  for 
whoever  s  son  he  was,  he  certainly  helped  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  family  fortunes  not  only  by  his 
activity  in  trade  but  by  what  turned  out  to  be  a  most 
profitable  marriage.  The  date  of  that  marriage  is 
unknown.  It  was  probably  about  1400,  either  a 
little  earlier  or  a  little  later.1  Heretofore,  all  that 
could  be  ascertained  was  what  is  contained  in  the 
Dorchester  deed — that  the  lady’s  name  was  Alice 
and  that  she  probably  owned  the  burgage  there 
jointly  with  her  husband.  But  litigation  is  an  ever¬ 
present  help  to  historians,  and  we  now  know  that 
at  least  from  1419  Stephen  and  Alice  were  engaged 
upon  a  series  of  lawsuits  which  were  interesting, 
lively,  probably  expensive,  but  in  the  long  run 
profitable  to  them  and  to  their  descendants,  and 

1  The  son,  Henry  Russell,  was  returned  as  burgess  for  Weymouth 
in  the  Parliament  of  1425. 
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profitable  in  another  sense  for  the  family  pedigree. 
Their  object  was  to  obtain  possession  of  lands  which 
Alice  claimed  as  heir  general  to  two  great  families, 
that  of  de  la  Tour  and  that  of  de  Blynchesfeld. 

On  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of  St.  James  the 
Apostle  in  the  year  1422  the  first  hearing  of  the  case 
began  in  which  Stephen  and  Alice  Russell  claimed 
thirty-five  acres  of  land  and  four  acres  of  meadow 
in  Compton  Abbas,  of  which  they  said  they  had 
been  dispossessed  by  a  certain  John  Dier  and  Joan 
his  wife.1  Alice  claimed  as  the  true  heir  of  her 
grandmother,  a  lady  named  Cecily,  the  daughter  of 
a  Hugh  de  Blynchesfeld,  and  a  pedigree  was  recited 
showing  that  the  grand-daughter  was  now  the  heir 
general  to  that  family.2 


Clement  de  Blynchesfeld  =  Alice 

Hugh  de  Blynchesfeld 

1 

Hugh? 

I 

Hugh  ? 

_ ! _ 

I. 

(blank)  =  Cecily 
(blank)  =  Isabella 

1 

Stephen  Russell  =  Alice 
of  Weymouth  | 

I 


Ha  wise 
o«s»p* 


1  Assize  Rolls,  1531,  m.  11. 

a  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  definite  about  the  status  or  history 
of  this  family.  Men  of  that  name  occur  constantly  in  deeds  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  district  lying  south  of  Shaftesbury,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  they  belonged  to  several  families  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other,  who  lived  in  that  district  and  took  their  names 
from  it.  In  the  Inquisitiu  Nonarum ,  15  Edward  III,  for  Shaftesbury, 
a  Hugh  Blyntesfeld  was  assessed  at  1  ij.,  one  ol  the  highest  pay¬ 
ments,  and  he  may  well  have  been  an  ancestor  of  Alice,  but  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  prove  this. 


■  c  ■  >id v  r  ,  j 
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There  appears  to  have  been  some  doubt  whether 
there  were  three  generations  called  Hugh,  or  two  or 
even  only  one.  Nobody  seems  to  have  been  any 
too  clear  on  the  point,  but  to  the  general  truth  of 
Alice’s  claim  to  be  heir  to  Hugh,  son  of  Clement 
and  his  wife  Alice,  both  sides  were  agreed.  The 
hitch  came  when  the  jurors  were  summoned.  The 
defendants,  Joan  and  John  Dier,  challenged  the 
array  saying  that  the  under-sheriff,  Edward  Cole- 
ford,  had  empanelled  that  jury  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  plaintiffs,  Stephen  and  Alice  Russell.  No 
doubt  both  parties  kept  on  the  alert  for  this  and 
similar  practices.  The  court  ordered  the  panel  to 
be  quashed  and  new  jurors  to  come  to  Dorchester 
on  the  Monday  of  the  feast  of  SS.  Perpetua  and 
Felicity  following,  that  is  to  say  in  March,  1423, 
with  a  further  order  that  the  under-sheriff  was  on 
no  account  to  meddle  with  the  appointment  of  this 
new  jury,  which  was  doubtless  chosen  by  the  sheriff. 
But  Stephen  and  Alice  had  put  themselves  to  un¬ 
necessary  expense  and  trouble  in  making  the 
arrangement  with  the  under-sheriff,  for  at  the  new 
trial  a  judgment  was  given  in  their  favour  together 
with  £20  damages.1 

At  the  same  time  Stephen  and  Alice  were  involved 
in  other  law  business  which  likewise  concerned  the 
latter’s  inheritance  from  her  mother’s  familv.  In 

j 

the  manorial  court  of  Stour  Provost  in  1419  2  a 
certain  John  Blyntesfeld  or  de  Blynchesfeld  had 
been  distrained  to  show  his  title  to  three  closes  lying 
near  to  Shaftesbury,  but  within  the  manor  of  Stour 

1  Assize  Rolls,  1536,  m.  9. 

1  Stour  Provost  Court  Rolls  penes  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 
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Provost  called  Le  Breche,1  Awtmaners,  and  Sethey. 
There  is  no  evidence  what  was  the  relationship 
between  John  and  Alice,  but  at  Michaelmas  in  the 
following  year  her  husband  was  joined  with  him, 
and  it  was  then  ordered  that  the  two  should  show, 
by  the  time  of  the  next  court,  by  what  title  they 
claimed  to  hold  the  lands,  references  being  made  to 
proceedings  begun  in  an  earlier  court  for  which 
there  now  exists  no  roll.  The  business  was  com¬ 
plicated,  but  at  the  Trinity  Court  of  1420  John  de 
Blynchesfeld  came  into  the  court  and  showed  the 
copy  of  the  Court  Roll  for  the  Thursday  after  St. 
Lucy,  9  Richard  II,  i.e.  December  1385,  upon  which 
he  based  his  claim  to  the  close  which  was  called  Le 
Breche.  As  to  the  other  two  he  had  nothing  to  show 
or  say.  But  Stephen  was  present  in  the  court  and 
claimed  all  three  closes  and  one  other  tenement  also 
in  right  of  the  inheritance  of  his  wife.  As  far  as 
Le  Breche  was  concerned,  he  lost  the  day,  for  the 
court  accepted  John  de  Blynchesfeld’s  evidence  of 
his  title  ;  as  regards  the  rest  of  his  claim,  Stephen 
was  given  a  day  to  show  his  title  in  the  court  or 
else  was  referred  to  the  council  of  the  lord  upon 
a  day  to  be  agreed.2  It  would  seem  that  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  took  any  trouble  in  the  matter  whatever, 
for,  although  the  order  was  repeated  at  intervals 
during  the  next  fourteen  years,  he  neither  appeared 
again  in  the  manorial  court  nor  proved  his  case 
before  the  lord’s  council.3  Perhaps  he  felt  very 

1  Probably  what  is  now  known  as  Breach  Common. 

2  Stour  Provost  Court  Rolls. 

3  Stour  Provost  priory  was  a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of  Preaux  in 
Normandy,  and  the  manor  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  that  Abbey, 
which  occasionally  farmed  it  out.  During  the  French  wars  the  cell  and 
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sure  of  his  right  to  hold  the  property  as  well  as  of 
the  lord’s  inability  to  turn  him  out.  If  so,  his  faith 
was  justified,  for  not  only  in  his  lifetime  but  for 
several  generations  after  him,  successive  stewards 
ordered  the  case  to  be  proved  and  referred  it  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  but  never  took  any  further  action, 
while  Stephen  and  his  descendants  paid  their  rent, 
paid  fines  for  exemption  from  suit  of  court  and 
remained  in  possession.1 

So  far  Stephen  and  Alice  had  been  remarkably 
successful  in  obtaining  or  retaining  the  lady’s 
inheritance  from  her  mother’s  family.  It  may  be 
that  her  parents  had  died  about  this  time  and  that 
attempts  had  been  made  to  filch  her  inheritance 
from  her,  but,  she  being  married  to  Stephen  Russell, 
who,  it  would  seem,  was  both  wealthy  and  energetic, 
the  two  began  to  fight  for  their  rights. 

When,  however,  it  came  to  a  question  of  the 
property  which  she  claimed  through  her  father,  the 
couple  were  less  successful.  Yet  it  is  this  claim 

manor  were  seized  by  the  King  ;  thus  they  were  in  Edward  the  Third  s 
hands  in  1337  ;  Mins.  Acct.  1 125/9.  Henry  IV  granted  the  custody 
of  the  cell  to  his  knight,  Sir  Ralph  de  Rochefort,  March  21,  1405,  to 
hold  during  the  term  of  the  war  ;  Cal.  Pat.  1401 -5,  p.  500  ;  and 
Henry  VI,  on  January  16,  1420,  granted  the  keeping  of  the  cell  and 
of  all  its  possessions  to  de  Rochefort,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  forty 
years  ;  ibid.,  1416-22,  p.  259.  In  founding  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Henry  \  I,  on  July  3C  I44CSave  to  the  College  the  1  eversion 
of  the  cell  or  manor  of  *  Stourpriaulx  ’  with  ah  its  possessions  ,  ibid. 

1436-41^.557.  De  Rochefort’s  term  presumably  ended  January  16, 

1460,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  de  Rochefort  or  his  assigns  came  to 
an  earlier  agreement  with  the  College,  tor  in  1457  Eton  (associate  d 
with  the  King’s  College  foundation)  presented  a  rector.  King  s 
College  has  held  the  manor  at  least  since  1460.  I  he  council  ol  the 
lord  to  whom  Stephen’s  claims  were  referred  in  1420  was  thus  the 
council  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Rochefort. 

1  Stour  Provost  Court  Roils,  I4i9-I5^2- 
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which  contains  the  secret  of  why  the  Russells 
quartered,  and  quarter  to-day,  the  de  la  Tour  arms 
with  their  own.  On  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of 
St.  James  the  Apostle  in  1427  Stephen  and  Alice  sent 
their  attorney  to  the  Dorchester  Assizes  1  this  time 
to  claim  that  they  had  been  unjustly  disseised  by 
Margaret,  widow  of  a  certain  Morgan  Gough,  and 
others  of  four  carucates  and  six  bovates  of  land, 
forty-six  acres  of  meadow,  forty  acres  of  pasture,  and 
forty  shillings  and  sixpence  rent  in  Swyre  and  Nether 
Sturthill,  lying  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county  of 
Dorset  some  five  miles  from  the  coast  and  the  town 
of  Weymouth.  The  matter  of  the  rent  was  really  a 
side  issue.  It  was  due  from  a  tenement2  held  by 
a  certain  Edith  Cobbs,  and  Stephen  and  Alice, 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  had  distrained 
three  oxen  there  for  the  sum  due  the  previous 
Michaelmas,  whereupon  Margaret  and  the  other 
defendants  had  gone  and  rescued  the  oxen  by  force. 
It  is  clearly  only  in  this  respect  that  Stephen  and 
Alice  brought  any  claim  against  any  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  except  Margaret  Gough.  The  important  ques¬ 
tion  was,  whose  in  law  were  the  lands  and  tenements 
which  were  held  by  Margaret  Gough  but  which 
were  claimed  for  Alice?  It  was  not  denied  that 
they  had  been  part  of  the  possessions  of  John  de  la 
Tour,  who  had  died,  or  more  correctly  speaking 
had  been  murdered,  at  Berwick  in  1340.3 

Stephen  and  Alice’s  case  was  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward.  They  said  that  a  certain  Nicholas  de  la 

1  Assize  Roll,  1540,  m.  26d.  2  Possibly  Cobbs  Mill  in  Swyre. 

8  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1340-43,  p.  319  ;  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1339-41, 
pp.  426-7. 
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Tour  had  granted  the  premises  to  his  brother, 
John  de  la  Tour,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and 
that  Alice  was  the  heir,  being  descended  as  shown 
in  a  pedigree  which  was  recited  in  court. 


Nicholas  de  la  Tour  John  de  la  Tour 


John  de  la  Tour  Joan 

Thomas 

I 

William 

I 

John 

I 

Stephen  Russell  =  Alice 

No  one,  it  would  seem,  had  any  exception  to  take 
to  this  story  of  Alice’s  descent,  but  the  ownership  of 
the  lands  was  another  matter,  for  the  jury  found 
that  Stephen  and  Alice  had  not  made  good  their 
claim. 

But  more  lay  behind  the  case  than  that,  and 
the  story  of  the  descent  of  Berwick  is  not  without 
interest.  The  family  of  de  la  Tour,  or  de  Turri,  had 
held,  since  the  reign  of  King  John,  lands  in  Berwick, 
Modburgh,  Sturthill,  and  F rome  V auchurch.  These 
lands  were  held  of  several  overlords,  the  most 
important  holding  apparently  being  the  manor  of 
Berwick,  which  was  held  as  of  Swyre.  The  first 
de  la  Tour,  who  can  so  far  be  proved  to  be  in  the 
direct  line  back  from  Alice,  the  wife  ol  Stephen 
Russell,  is  a  certain  Gregory  de  la  Tur,  who  held 
Berwick  in  his  own  right  and  the  Frome  \  auchurch 
property  in  that  of  his  wife,  who  was  Emma,  niece 
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of  a  ‘Constance  de  Frome.1  He  and  Emma  must 
have  been  married  before  1221,  when  they  brought 
a  plea  against  the  Dean  of  Hereford  concerning  his 
lay  fee  in  Frome  Vauchurch.2  Gregory  himself 
served  the  King  in  several  capacities.  It  was 
probably  he  who  in  1205  was  sent  to  Newcastle  as 
one  of  the  royal  bailiffs  3  ;  he  was  captured  in 
Rochester  Castle  when  it  was  taken  from  John  by 
the  Dauphin  in  1216,  having  presumably  been 
among  the  knights  and  other  soldiers  left  there  by 
the  King  after  he  had  taken  the  castle  from  the 
Barons.  But  his  exchange  was  secured,  for  John, 
who  was  then  at  Corfe  Castle,  ordered  the  Master  of 
the  Knights  Templars  to  bring  safely  to  him  Hugh 
de  Windsor  and  others,  including  Gregory  de  Turri, 
with  a  promise  to  send  back  certain  knights  in 
return  for  them.4  Gregory  continued  in  the  royal 
service  after  John’s  death,  receiving  in  1220  the 
custody  of  all  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  Hereford,5 
then  recently  dead,  and  becoming  a  warden  of 
Fotheringhay  Castle,  receiving  Goi1.  costs  when  going 
to  take  up  this  office.6  In  1224  he  was  granted  for 
his  maintenance  in  the  King’s  service  lands  which 
the  Vicomte  de  Limoges  had  had  in  Tivernall 
in  Cornwall.7  The  grant  was  during  the  King’s 
pleasure,  and  in  the  following  year  the  lands  were 
transferred  to  another  servant  of  the  King.8 

1  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  Edward  I,  ii.  52  ;  where  one-third  of  Berwick  is 
held  by  Emma  in  dower  as  his  widow. 

2  Curia  Regis  Roll  80,  m.  23. 

3  Rot.  Litt.  Claus.  (Rec.  Com.),  i.  27. 

4  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  (Rec.  Com.),  i.  189b  ;  ibid.,  192b. 

5  Rot.  Litt.  Claus.  (Rec.  Com.),  i.  419. 

6  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1316-25,  p.  272  ;  Rot.  Lilt.  Claus.  (Rec.  Com.), 

l-  442*  7  Ibid.,  i.  599.  8  Ibid.,  ii.  11. 
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Gregory  died  about  1237,  when  his  heir,  a  minor, 
was  placed  by  the  King  in  the  custody  of  his  father’s 
nephew,  a  Flenry  de  Turri,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  Henry  III  as  a  valettus.1  His  widow,  Emma, 
long  survived  him.  When  she  died  in  1274  she  was 
holding  one-third  of  the  land  in  Berwick  as  her  dower 
as  of  the  inheritance  of  Gregory’s  heir,  John  de  la 
Tour.2  He  was  the  infant  son  of  another  John 
who,  with  his  brother  Nicholas,  was  either  the  son 
or  grandson  of  her  and  her  husband,  but  it  is 
proven  that  all  the  property  ultimately  came  into 
the  hands  of  John,  for  Nicholas  died  without  heirs, 
having  settled  the  reversion  of  his  share,  which  lay 
in  Berwick  and  Sturthill,  upon  his  brother.3  This 
John  de  la  Tour  died  before  April  24,  1273,  leaving 
an  infant  son,  also  a  John,  about  one  year  old,4 
whose  custody  was  a  subject  of  dispute  for  many 
years  between  the  King  and  the  various  overlords 
from  whom  he  held  his  lands,  for  none  of  these  were 
held  in  chief,  and  the  complicated  enfeoffments, 
which  were  made  of  the  manor  of  Swyre,  of  which 
the  chief  tenement  of  Berwick  was  held,  added  to 
the  confusion.  The  son,  John,  married  twice  ;  the 
name  of  his  first  wife  is  unknown,  but  by  her  he  had 
two  children,  Thomas  and  Joan.  After  her  death 
he  married  again  a  lady  named  Juliana,  and  in 
1328  made  in  conjunction  with  her  a  settlement 
of  his  lands  in  Swyre,  Berwick  and  Modburgh,  by 
which  they  were  to  hold  these  to  themselves  and  the 

1  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1234-37,  p.  481.  Gregory  is  called  ‘  avunculus  ’ 
of  Henry. 

2  Col.  Inq.  p.m.,  Edward  I,  ii.  52. 

3  Feet  of  Fines,  Div.  Cos.  34  Hen.  Ill,  93. 

4  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  Edward  I,  ii.  42. 
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heirs  of  their  bodies,  with  contingent  remainder 
successively  to  the  daughter  Joan  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  and  then  to  her  brother  Thomas  for  life. 
The  remainder  after  his  death  was  to  Robert 
Cyfrewast  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  failing 
such  to  John,  son  of  Henry  de  Boneville,  and  his 
heirs,1  both  of  which  families  represented  mesne- 
lords  of  the  property.  It  was  a  curious  settlement, 
and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  boy  Thomas 
had  some  disability.  It  may  have  been  that  he  was 
non  compos  mentis.  In  any  case,  he  died  without 
heirs  and,  indeed,  no  one  had  anything  to  say  of 
him  when  Alice  put  forward  her  claim  at  Dorchester 
as  the  true  heir  of  the  lady  Joan,  stating  her  descent 
as  aforesaid. 

Her  memory,  when  she  gave  her  pedigree  in  court, 
or  that  of  those  who  acted  for  her,  had  not  served 
her  too  badly,  her  only  misadventures  having  been 
a  confusion  between  her  great  great  grandfather, 
John  de  la  Tour,  and  his  father,  who  was  also  a  John, 
and  a  miscalling  oi  the  boy  Thomas.2  Yet  there 
were  reasons  wrhy  the  John  de  la  Tour  from  wThom 
she  claimed  should  be  remembered,  for  he  came  to 
a  violent  end,  an  incident  which  generally  secures 
that  a  man  is  better  remembered  than  if  he  had 
died  quietly  in  his  bed.  In  1340  John  was  mur¬ 
dered  at  Berwick  by  some  person  or  persons 
unknown,3  and  his  widowr  married  again  a  certain 
Peter  Basset.  It  was  her  actions  and  those  of  her 

1  Feet  of  Fines,  Dorset,  2  Edw.  Ill,  6. 

2  See  table,  p.  48. 

Probably  in  May,  since  the  escheator  seized  his  lands  May  20 
(Escheators’  Accts.  15/5). 
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second  husband  that  went  near  to  depriving  the 
family  of  Russell  of  the  Berwick  inheritance,  for  in 


•  I  >  i 

i  .  i 

Gregory  de  Turri  =  Emma 

niece  to  Constance 
de  Frome  ;  held  J 
of  Berwick  in  dower, 
1273  ;  mar.  by  1221. 


1  : 

Nicholas  de  Turri 
settled  land  in 
Berwick  on  his 
brother  John, 
1230. 


John  de  la  Tour 
d.  on  or  before 
24  April,  1273; 
seised  of  lands 
in  Berwick, 
Modburgh, 
Sterthill,  and 
Swyre. 


Robergia  =  Robert 
d.  before  j  de 
1 286  |  Wyke 

1 


(0  = 


John  de  la  Tour 
‘  of  Berwick  ’ 
(1310)  born 
about  1272; 
killed  about 
1340  at  Berwick. 


=  (2)  Juliana  =  Peter  Basset 

mar.  before 

*344* 


l 

Thomas  de  la  Tour 
o.s.p. 


Joan 

I 

Thomas 


William 


John  =  Isabella 

heir  general  to 
de  Blynchesfeld. 


Stephen  Russell  =  Alice 


1344  they  granted  the  lands  concerning  which  she 
and  her  first  husband  had  made  the  settlement  to 
Sir  Ralph  de  Ufford,  knt.,  and  his  heirs  for  £20 
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in  perpetuity.1  Sir  Ralph  was  the  fourth  brother 
of  the  first  earl  of  Suffolk  ;  he  married  Maud, 
daughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  widow  of 
William  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  and  became 
Justice  of  Ireland.  He  died  on  April  9,  1346.2 
But  whether  Juliana  had  any  right  to  grant  the 
lands  to  him,  seeing  that  apparently  she  only  held 
a  life  interest  in  them,  is  open  to  question  and  was, 
in  fact,  questioned  at  the  time  by  the  de  Bonevilles 
as  overlords,3  but  the  opposition  of  the  latter,  if  they 
seriously  made  any,  had  no  effect.  Sir  Ralph  left 
no  heir  but  an  heiress,  Maud,  the  lady  who  was 
betrothed  in  1350,  at  the  age  of  five,  to  Thomas  de 
Vere,4  and  it  was  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  her  that 
Margaret  Gough  claimed  the  lands,  for  she  asserted 
in  the  Dorchester  court  that  her  father,  Sir  Stephen 
Derby,  and  her  husband,  Morgan  Gough,  had  had 
them  from  Maud  and  that  she  now  held  their  estate 
in  them.5  It  may  well  have  been  that  the  grant  had 
in  truth  been  a  reward  by  Maud  to  her  father’s 
followers,  for  Stephen  Derby  at  least  served  in 
Ireland  6  and  Gough  is  a  distinctively  Irish  name. 
In  any  case  the  jurors  at  Dorchester  in  1427 
allowed  Margaret’s  right  in  consequence  of  the 
conveyance.  Yet  her  claim  was  soon  to  be 

1  Feet  of  Fines,  Dorset,  i8Edw.  Ill,  144.  2  D.N.B.,  1899,  lviii.  10. 

3  The  foot  of  fine  preserved  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was 

endorsed  to  the  effect  that  Henry  de  Boneville  put  in  his  claim, 
presumably  challenging  the  right  of  the  parties  to  make  such  a 
settlement. 

4  He  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Oxford  in  1360. 

5  Assize  Roll,  1540,  m.  26d. 

*  Exch.  Acct.  Var.  E101  244/23  shows  Stephen  Derby  as  one  of 
the  yeomen  (valetti)  who  accompanied  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  on 
his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1362. 
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disputed  fiom  another  quarter.  Perhaps  Margaret 
had  anticipated  something  of  the  sort  for  the 
previous  year  she  had  been  careful  to  obtain  an 
exemplification  of  the  final  concord  which  had  been 
levied  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  in  i32^> 
between  John  de  la  Tour  and  his  wife,  Juliana,  from 
which  exemplification  the  endorsement  registering 
the  protest  of  the  de  Bonevilles  was  omitted.1 
Nevertheless,  she  was  not  to  go  scatheless,  for  the 
following  Michaelmas  a  certain  Hugh  Deverell  and 
his  wife,  Edith,  claimed  the  property  in  right  of  the 
de  Bonevilles.2  They  pleaded  that  the  settlement 
made  by  Juliana  was  not  good,  and  that  there  was 
no  heir  either  to  John  de  la  Tour  and  his  son  and 
daughter  or  to  Robert  Cyfrewast,  who  came  before 
them  in  the  remainder.  This  time  the  jury  gave 
their  verdict  against  Margaret.  It  seems  probable 
that  they  did  not  know  of  the  plea  put  forward  by 
Alice  and  Stephen.  Edith  evidently  either  did  not 
know  of  it  or  was  prepared  to  deny  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  inheritance.  It  may  also  be  that  she  merely 
claimed  the  mesne  lordship.  At  all  events,  the 
dispute  ended  at  Easter  in  the  following  year,  1428, 
in  a  compromise,  indicating  perhaps  that  none  of 
the  three  parties  were  any  too  happy  about  their 
position.  By  it  Margaret  obtained  from  Edith 
Deverell  and  Alice  Russell  the  release  of  the  manor 
of  Berwick  and  Modburgh  in  exchange  for  two 
hundred  marks,  that  is  £133  6r.  8 d.,  a  large  sum  for 
those  days,3  and  at  Michaelmas  following  she  made 


1  Chan.  Misc.  (Transcripts),  Bdle.  56,  File  2,  No.  67. 

1  Common  Pleas,  De  Banco  Roll  667,  Mich.  6  Hen.  \  I,  m.  313d. 
s  feet  of  Fines,  Dorset,  6  Hen.  VI,  14. 
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a  fresh  settlement  upon  herself  with  remainders  in 
tail  first  to  Hugh  and  Edith  Deverell  and  then  to 
Stephen  and  Alice  Russell.1  Any  claim  the  latter 
couple  had  could  only  have  been  through  Alice’s 
descent  from  John  de  la  Tour,  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  disputed  this  save  Edith  and,  in  view  of 
the  final  concord,  it  seems  that  she  also  ultimately 
acquiesced  in  it. 

At  the  back  of  this  lawsuit  lie  many  questions 
which  we  should  like  to  have  answered,  not  onlv 
concerning  the  descent  of  the  land  but  as  to  why  a 
great  man  like  Sir  Ralph  de  Ufford  was  so  anxious 
to  secure  further  property  in  this  part  of  Dorset. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  to  round  off  his  neighbouring 
manor  of  Loders,  which  he  had  acquired  by  a  royal 
grant.2  The  importance  of  that  strip  of  land  lying 
back  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  but  yet  in  close 
proximity  to  the  coastal  trading  towns  of  Dorset 
was,  however,  very  great  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people.  There  is,  too,  the  connection  with  Ireland, 
the  more  interesting  because  a  story  associating 
the  Bedford  Russells  with  a  family  of  that  name 
in  the  sister  island  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  ultimately  became  part  of  their  general 
family  tradition.3  But  what  connection  there  was 

1  Feet  of  Fines,  Dorset,  Hen.  VI,  17. 

2  Cal.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m .,  viii.  no.  629. 

3  Lansdowne  MSS.  229,  no.  30.  Miscellanea  ex  variis  scriptoribus 
coHecta,  1573,  in  the  hand  of  Camden.  ‘  At  the  coming  of  Richard 
Strongebow  Erie  of  Pembroke  into  Ireland  he  landed  at  Waterford 
Hethe,  but  certeyn  of  his  company  landed  of  purpose  at  the  Skyrres 
bv  north  of  Dublyn  in  fingall,  the  country  so  called,  of  that  company 
a  stowte  and  famous  man  called  Russell,  but  afterward  corruptly 
Rossell,  was  cheife.  Of  the  which  Russell  the  famelv  of  the  Russells 
in  England  ol  which  the  Erie  ot  Bedford  is,  ar  lyneally  descended. 
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between  Stephen  Russell  and  Morgan  Gough  and 
Sir  Ralph  de  Ufford,  or  if  there  was  any  at  all, 
remains  uncertain.  Of  all  those  who  came  to  the 

I 

court  that  day  and  of  all  who  were  mentioned  in 
the  case,  two  only  lived  on  in  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  families  concerned.  One  was  Alice  and  the 
other  her  ancestor,  John  de  la  Tour.  Both  became 
traditional  figures  in  the  Russell  pedigrees.  Even 
the  second  earl,  who,  of  all  those  who  made 
genealogies,  lived  nearest  to  the  time,  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Ufford  or  Margaret 
Gough,  which  is  not  so  astonishing,  but  he  knew 
nothing  either  of  Stephen  Russell.  All  that  had 
been  handed  down  and  continued  to  be  handed 
down  was  the  conviction  that  the  Russells  had  | 

inherited  Berwick  from  the  de  la  Tour  heiress  whose  j 

name  was  Alice,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to 
quarter  the  de  la  Tour  arms  with  their  own.  The 

And  they  of  that  famely  in  Ireland  bear  the  same  Armes  that  the 
lord  Russell  in  England  doth.  And  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was 
fynished  Ring  Henry  the  second  gave  to  the  sayd  Russell  and  to  his 
posterity  a  great  parte  of  Fennegalle  alias  galloway.  The  which 
Russell  was  owner  of  Balleruddery  and  founded  the  churche  and 
castell  there.’  To  this  the  Ulster  King  at  Arms  added  in  1856 
(Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.)  that  two  pedigrees  of  the  Russells,  earls  of 
Killoc  or  Killough,  appeared  duly  registered  in  the  archives  of  his 
Office,  both  deriving  their  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  with  the 
ducal  house  of  Bedford,  the  first  compiled  by  William  Hawkins 
Ulster  King  at  Arms  and  the  second  by  Sir  W.  Betham  also  Ulster. 

But  he  then  added,  ‘  each  of  these  recorded  Genealogies  distinctly 
proves  that  the  Russells  Barons  of  Killoc  were  sprung  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  Russells  of  Kingston  Russell  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Bedford. 

It  is  very  doubtful  how  far  these  pedigrees  are  trustworthy,  and  in  any 
case  the  relationship  between  the  two  families  is  made  to  depend  upon 
the  unproven  descent  from  the  Russells  of  Kingston  Russell.  I  he 
frequency  with  which  the  name  occurred  in  Ireland,  as  in  England, 
was  only  too  great  a  temptation  to  genealogists  to  assume  relationship 
between  those  who  bore  it. 
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intervening  three  generations  between  her  and  the 
great  John  de  la  Tour,  who,  like  his  descendant, 
had  impressed  himself  upon  the  imaginations  of  the 
family,  were  wiped  out,  and  the  pair  must  be,  it 
was  concluded,  father  and  daughter  ;  and  so  they 
appear  in  the  tables.  The  lady,  they  were  sure, 
had  married  a  Russell,  but  if  so,  what  Russell  could 
he  be  ?  The  answer  was  given  in  various  ways, 
but  they  all  come  to  the  same  thing,  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  a  Russell  of  Kingston  Russell,  usually 
Sir  Theobald  Russell,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III,  and  that  she  became  either  the 
mother  of  Henry,  as  indeed  she  was,  or  sometimes 
his  grandmother.1 

So  the  memory  of  Alice  survived  and  that  of 
Stephen  was  lost.  Yet  Stephen  was  clearly  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  standing,  fit  to  make  a  match  with  an 
heiress  of  Alice's  position.  We  have  seen  that  he 
was  of  Dorchester  ;  his  property  there  may,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  part  of  his  wife’s  inheritance.  In 
the  Compton  Abbas  case  he  was  named  also  as 
of  Weymouth,2  the  flourishing  fifteenth  century 

1  Mr.  Wiffen,  misled,  it  is  true,  by  the  Le  Neve  pedigree,  replaced 
Alice  by  *  Eleanore  de  la  Tour,’  writing,  ‘  But  the  knight  who  was 
destined  to  carry  forward  the  fortunes  of  the  family  in  its  most  noble 
and  illustrious  line  was  William,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Theobald 
Russell  by  his  second  lady,  Eleanore,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
John  de  la  Tour  ;  a  family  which  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
fief  of  La  Tour  near  Bayeux,  in  allusion  whereto  they  had  taken  for 
their  arms,  Azure  a  tower  argent — a  device  borne  also  by  the  houses 
of  La  Tour  Landry  and  La  Tour  d’Auvergne  in  France  ’  ;  op.  cit., 
*•  P-  155.  Mr.  Round,  observing  truly  that  this  statement  was  an 
4  invention,’  concluded  that  there  was  no  basis  for  the  story  of  a 
marriage  between  the  house  of  Russell  and  that  of  de  la  Tour,  and 
that  such  a  marriage  had,  in  fact,  never  taken  place  ;  op.  cit., 
pp.  270  seqq. 

1  Assize  Rolls,  1536,  m.  9. 
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port  with  which  the  Bedford  Russells  were  tradi¬ 
tionally  connected.  But  whence  he  sprang  so  far 
remains  unknown.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the 
second  earl  and  those  after  him,  who  were  right  in 
their  hypothesis  as  to  the  marriage  with  the  de  la 
Tour  heiress  but  were  wrong  in  their  facts,  were  not 
also  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the  descent 
from  the  Russells  of  Kingston  Russell.  That  they 
could  not  be  descended  from  the  line  as  they  stated 
is  proven,  for  that  branch  died  out  ;  but  there  were 
younger  sons.1  The  documentary  evidence  that 
has  so  far  come  to  light  is  quite  inconclusive  either 
for  or  against  a  descent  from  one  of  them  or  their 
heirs,  but  there  is  nothing  inherently  impossible  in 
this  supposition.  Part  of  the  attack  on  such  pedi¬ 
grees  as  those  possessed  by  the  Bedford  Russells  has 
always  been  on  the  familiar  lines  that  men  whose 
ancestors  had  indulged  in  trading  ventures  and  had 
profited  thereby,  were  mere  usurpers  of  the  titles 
and  arms  of  another  class.  Yet,  as  more  and  more 
evidence  is  brought  to  light  concerning  the  social 
and  economic  history  of  the  country  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  seem  to  see 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  assume  the  existence  of  a 
rigid  class  distinction  or  such  a  convention  as 
would  prevent  a  man  born  of  what  must  be  called, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  the  gentry  entering  into 
trade.2  A  cadet  of  the  line  of  Russell  of  Kingston 
Russell  might  very  well  do  what  the  earl  of  War- 

1  For  the  Russells  of  Kingston  Russell  see  Appendix  D. 

*  I  may  be  wronging  Mr.  Round,  but  his  assumption  appears  to 
be  that  because  Henry  Russell  was  engaged  in  trade  in  Weymouth 
he  could  not  be  related  to  the  baronial  Russells  ol  Kingston  Russell, 
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wick,  Lord  Fauconberg,  even  the  merchant  king, 
Edward  IV,  himself  were  far  from  disdaining,1  and 
the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  younger  sons  of 
the  landed  gentry,  even  before  the  earl  of  Warwick 
had  his  substantial  merchant  fleet  at  sea,  had  per¬ 
ceived  the  possibilities  of  a  successful  career  as 
merchants.2  But  the  trouble  is  that  there  is  far  too 
large  a  choice  of  possible  ancestors  for  Stephen,  even 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  county  of  Dorset.  It 
is  the  name,  in  fact,  which  is  one  of  the  difficulties, 
for  it  occurs  far  too  frequently  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  suit  our  purpose.  The  most  that  we  can  say  is 
that  at  the  time  when  Stephen  flourished  and 
earlier  there  occur  groups  of  Russells  in  Dorset  with 
anyone  of  which  he  may  or  may  not  be  connected.3 

But  there  does  exist  one  valuable  clue  which, 
while  it  is  most  serviceable  for  the  personal  history 
of  both  father  and  son,  may  possibly  lead  at  some 
time  to  the  further  discovery  of  their  ancestors.  In 
common  with  many  another,  they  often  used  an 
alias,  that  is  an  alternative  surname. 

The  custom  which  was  common  enough  in  the 
previous  centuries,4  was  still  prevalent  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  beyond  it.  Surnames  had 
always  been  very  loosely  used  and  lightly  altered, 
helping,  as  Camden  noted,  to  obscure  the  truth  in 

1  Cf.  Schofield,  Edward  IV ,  ii.  417-3. 

a  Professor  Newton  has  pointed  out  in  the  English  Historical  Review , 
xxxii.  371,  how  the  younger  sons  of  the  well-known  families  of  the 
north,  such  as,  for  example,  the  Herons,  were  frequently  sent  south 
in  order  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  trade. 

3  See  Appendix  E. 

4  See,  for  example,  the  story  of  ‘  William  Cade,  a  Financier  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,’  by  H.  Jenkinson  and  M.  T.  Stead,  in  English 
Historical  Review ,  xxviii.  pp.  2 1 7  seqq. 
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genealogies.1  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  pedigree- 
hunters  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  later  did  not 
observe  the  truth  of  the  sixteenth  century  historian’s 
statement,  which  would  have  saved  them  from 
many  pitfalls.  The  surname,  at  first  merely  a 
method  by  which  a  man  could  be  identified,  was 
less  a  family  than  a  personal  possession,  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  changing  it  at  will  continued  at  least  to  the 
Reformation.2  It  might  be  done  for  convenience 
or  as  a  distinction  or  to  conceal  identity.  Certainly 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  younger  brothers  taking 
to  themselves  different  patronymics  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  with  the  elder  brother  who  bore  his  father's 
name.  There  are  cases  in  which  two  or  even  three 
younger  brothers  each  took  a  different  name.  Thus 
we  know  that  one  branch  of  the  Russells  of  King¬ 
ston  Russell  adopted  the  name  of  Gorges.  This 
was  probably  done,  as  was  not  seldom  the  case, 
on  account  of  marriage  with  a  member  of  a  family 
of  the  latter  name.  Some  close  neighbours  of  the 
Russells  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  whom  they 
intermarried,  the  Napiers,  then  commonly  known 
as  Nappers  of  Swyre,  had  originally  been  called 
Lennox,  being  of  that  Scottish  house,  but,  according 
to  the  account  given  on  their  monument  in  Swyre 
church,  had  changed  the  name  at  the  command 
of  the  King  of  Scots  himself  to  commemorate  a 
victory.3  In  most  cases  like  this  the  reason  for  the 

1  Archaeologist,  xviii.  105  seqq.  2  Ibid. 

3  *  In  Memory  of  James  Napier  Gent  Brother  of  Sr-  Alexander 
Napier  of  Marchiston  and  Rosky  KA,  who  was  descended  from  ye 
Ancient  Family  of  Lenox  in  Scotland  wh-  Earles  changed  their  name 
of  Lenox  for  Napier  at  the  command  of  the  then  King  of  Scots  upon 

i 
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change  was  quite  straightforward,  but  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  method  became  obvious  in  times  of 
stress  and  trouble,  such  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
When  the  house  of  Lancaster,  in  the  person  of  Henry 
Bolingbroke,  displaced  Richard  II,  the  Plantagenet, 
there  were  a  few  gentlemen  in  England  who  thought 
it  as  well  to  change  their  name  at  the  accession 
of  a  new  king.1  The  practice  of  using  two  alter¬ 
native  names  simultaneously  was  equally  common, 
although,  of  course,  in  the  end  one  name  always 
succeeded  in  ousting  the  other.  The  second  name 
might  be,  probably  usually  was,  simply  a  means  of 
identification,  but  we  have,  too,  such  examples  as 
that  of  John  Hoker,  the  Exeter  historian  and  uncle 
of  the  famous  theologian  Hooker,  calling  himself 
alias  Vowles  to  signify  his  pride  in  being  connected 
with  the  latter  family.  Finally,  shrewd  ill-doers 
knew  then  and  later,  how  to  evade  identification 
by  means  of  the  habit.2  But  however  much  it  misleads 
the  historian  at  times,  it  helps  him  at  others,  and  in 
this  case  there  is  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
practice  when  we  find  both  Stephen  and  Henry,  his 
son,  adopting  it.  The  clue  comes  first  from  the  son, 
who,  having  given  the  name  of  his  father  in  bestow¬ 
ing  a  tenement  upon  his  daughter,  was  further  of 

the  account  of  a  Victory  obtained  against  his  Enemies  by  Donald  the 
2d-  son  of  the  then  Earle  of  Lenox,  commanding  his  Father’s  men 
which  Donald  was  then  made  the  King’s  servant,  who  gave  him  lands, 
which  the  Napiers  yet  enjoy  by  the  name  of  Lenox  alias  Napier.’  On 
stone  in  north  wall  of  Swyre  church,  Dorset. 

1  Archaeologia ,  xviii.  i  io. 

*  More  particularly  in  places  where  they  smuggled.  Local 
tradition  in  the  western  counties,  as  no  doubt  elsewhere,  says  that  its 
use  was  very  well  understood  in  this  respect  far  into  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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service  to  the  family  history  by  most  fortunately  on 
one  occasion  having  a  bill  filed  against  him  in  Chan¬ 
cery  and  on  yet  another  by  having  placed  himself 
in  a  position  to  receive  a  pardon  from  the  King.  In 
both  of  these  documents,  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
misapprehension,  his  name  is  set  forth  in  full.  He 
is  4  Henry  Russell,  otherwise  called  Henry  Gascoyn 
of  Weymouth  Squyer.5  This  is  a  most  useful  state¬ 
ment  in  itself,  but  doubly  so  when  we  find  that,  with 
the  looseness  of  nomenclature  common  right  into  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Stephen  Russell  who  married 
Alice,  heir  general  to  the  family  of  de  la  Tour,  was 
known  at  least  in  the  Stour  Provost  and  Shaftesbury 
district  by  both  names.  He  paid  his  feudal  aid  as 
Stephen  Russell,  under  which  name  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  husband  of  Alice,  and  as  the  lessee 
of  the  property  he  was  cited  in  the  manorial  court 
sometimes  as  Stephen  Gascoyn  and  sometimes  as 
Stephen  Russell.1  Somewhere  or  other  then,  it  is 
safe  to  guess,  there  was  a  connection  with  Gascony. 
It  is  just  possible  that  one  of  Stephen's  ancestors  was 
a  Gascon  who  had  settled  in  England,  and  that  the 
Dorset  folk  remembered  it.2  Simon  de  Montfort 
may  be  the  best  known,  but  he  was  far  from  being 
the  only  one  of  such.  Many  of  them  came  over  for 
the  purpose  of  trade,  and  one  family  at  least  in 

1  E.g.  in  the  court  of  June  30.  6  Hen.  VI,  he  is  Stephen  Russell  ;  in 
that  of  December  ig,  6  Hen.  VI,  he  is  Stephen  Gascoigne  ;  while 
the  extremely  small  number  of  tenants  in  each  case  verifies  the 
identification. 

3  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  it  was  a  matter  of  debate  at 
Calais  whether  men  or  women  born  in  Gascony,  Guienne  and 
Normandy  who,  at  the  losing  of  the  same,  had  departed  to  England 
or  Calais  should  be  ‘  admitted  English,’  and  if  so,  under  what 
conditions  ;  Letters  and  Papers ,  Hen.  VIII,  Add.,  i.  pt.  1,  no.  34. 
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Bristol  received  the  name  of  Gascoigne,  just  as  it 
was  given  to  the  Russells  of  Weymouth.1  It  is  the 
more  tempting  to  say  that  the  supposed  Norman 
ancestry  was  really  a  Gascon  one,  and  to  try  to  trace 
the  connection  because  it  can  be  made  to  include 
the  name  which  the  family  ultimately  adopted  as 
well.  It  occurs  under  every  variety  of  spelling  in 
Bordeaux  as  it  does  in  Normandy,  and  further  there 
was  in  that  city  at  this  time  a  Rue  de  Russell.2 
But  so  far  the  records  both  there  and  in  England 
have  yielded  no  results,3  for  although  the  customs 
accounts  of  Bordeaux  include  many  shipments  of 
persons  of  the  name  of  Russell,  de  Rosel  and  the  like, 
there  is  no  mention  of  anyone  who  can  possibly  be 
identified  with  our  Stephen  or  Henry.  What  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  Russells  were  originally 
natives  of  Gascony  is  that  the  alias  was  bestowed  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Stephen  certainly,  and  very 
probably  Henry  after  him,  was  engaged  in  trade 
with  Bordeaux.4  We  have  two  references  to  a 


1  Miss  Carus  Wilson  has  shown  in  her  paper  on  ‘  The  Merchant 
Adventurers  of  Bristol  ’  in  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  fourth  series,  xi., 
that  the  number  of  Bristol  merchants  was  increased  by  a  number  of 
such  immigrants.  This,  however,  refers  to  the  period  after  the  close 
of  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  Cf.  Troplong,  De  la  Fidelity  des  Gascons 
aux  Anglais  pendant  le  Aloyen  Age ,  p.  487. 

2  It  is  frequently  named  in  the  accounts  of  the  Constable  of 
Bordeaux,  e.g.  Exchequer  K.R.  Accts.  (E.101)  182/9. 

3  In  particular,  the  Bordeaux  accounts,  accounts  of  ‘  Foreign  Mer¬ 
chants,’  ‘French’  accounts  and  Butlers’  accounts  (all  in  Class  E.101); 
the  customs  accounts  both  for  Weymouth,  Poole  and  for  the 
western  ports,  in  the  hope  of  tracing  coast-going  vessels,  have  been 
searched. 

4  The  bare  possibility,  it  is  nothing  more,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  name  to  which  Stephen  could  properly  lay  claim  was 
Gascoisrne  and  that  he  took  the  name  Russell  from  his  wile.  1S0 
evidence,  however,  to  support  this  theory  has  so  far  been  found. 
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Stephen  Russell  in  this  connection  ;  one  in  1385, 
when  a  man  of  that  name,  together  with  a  William 
Penysance  and  a  Peter  Feuer,  all  three  calling  them¬ 
selves  ‘  mercatores  burdegales,’  petitioned  the  King 
that,  whereas  they  had  freighted  a  certain  ship  called 
the  Katherine  of  Dertemouth  with  wheat  for  the  city 
of  Bordeaux  for  the  sustenance  of  the  King’s  lieges 
there,  that  ship  had  been  arrested  by  the  Prior  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England, 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  of  ships  towards  the  western 
parts,  to  serve  in  the  royal  forces  upon  the  sea,  to 
the  no  small  damage  of  those  merchants.  Their 
claim  that  she  should  be  de-arrested  and  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Bordeaux  was  granted  since  that  city  was 
known  to  be  greatly  in  need  of  wheat  and  of  other 
victuals.1  There  can  be  no  certainty  that  this  was 
our  Stephen  Russell,  the  more  so  because  the  con¬ 
nection  is  with  the  Devon  port  and  not  that  of 
Dorset.  The  other  reference,  for  the  year  1404,  is 
more  reliable,  for  there  he  is  definitely  called 
Stephen  Russell  of  Weymouth.  In  that  year, 
together  with  a  certain  Peter  Dessuyt  of  Bordeaux 
and  a  Robert  Bret,  both  merchants  like  himself,  he 
entered  a  petition  against  a  John  Kygheley,  sejuire. 
The  latter,  but  too  well  known  on  that  coast,  was  a 
banished  Englishman 2  and  a  most  notorious  pirate. 
This  time  he  and  his  men  had  come  into  Weymouth 
harbour,  a  favourite  resort  of  theirs,  and  had  carried 
off  with  all  its  contents  a  barge  in  w  hich  Stcnhen 
and  his  companions  had  brought  seventy-nine  tuns 
of  white  wine  as  well  as  iron  and  other  goods  from 

1  Close  Roll,  225  (8  Richard  I f  > f  rn.  17. 

a  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  1401 -5,  p.  201. 
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La  Rochelle.1  Until  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Gascony  at  the  end  of  the  Hundred  Years’ 
War  there  had  been  a  close  economic  connection, 
founded  upon  the  political  one,  which  had  made  the 
English  province  in  France  one  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  markets  for  English  merchants,  just  as  it 
had  encouraged  the  importation  of  the  wine  which 
had  become  almost  the  staple  drink  in  England. 
This  product  of  Gascony,  with  its  deep  red  colour, 
had,  indeed,  become  a  prime  favourite  among  wines 
and  continued  to  be  sold  long  after  the  peace  which 
deprived  England  of  the  country  of  its  origin. 
What  Englishmen  of  that  age  asked  of  their  drink 
was  that  it  should  be  fors  et  aspres  et  bien  bevans. 
Light-coloured  or  old  wine  was  quite  unappre¬ 
ciated.2  What  they  wanted  was  something  strong, 
harsh  and  new.  Twice  a  year  fleets  left  England  to 
fetch  it  ;  in  the  autumn  to  return  with  what  was 
called  4  the  wine  of  the  vintage  5  at  any  date  up  to 
Christmas,  and  in  the  following  spring  for  that  wine 
of  the  rack  or  reek  which  had  been  left  for  the  winter 
at  Bordeaux  and  then  racked  off  the  lees.3  Bor¬ 
deaux  was  their  port,  for  it  had  the  monopoly  for  all 
the  wines  grown  in  the  province,  save  only  that  from 
Libourne  which  had  the  privilege  of  exporting  direct 
to  England.4  Naturally  the  bulk  of  the  trade  had 
been  secured  by  the  western  ports,  and  Weymouth 
was  the  staple  port  for  Dorchester.  Stephen’s  con¬ 
nection  with  both  towns  must  have  been  a  close  one. 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  140 1-5,  p.  424. 

2  A.  L.  Simon,  History  of  the  Wine  Trade  in  England ,  i.  260  seqq. 

5  Ibid. 

4  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  during  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages,  p.  248. 
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The  fact  that  he  is  usually  cited  as  Stephen  Russell 
of  Dorchester  shows  that  he  was  probably  regarded 
as  primarily  a  resident  there.  It  was  a  town  of 
flourishing  burghers  in  those  days,  and  High  West 
Street,  in  which  the  property  which  Henry  inherited 
from  him  was  situated,  was  evidently  the  abode  of 
many  a  wealthy  man.  But  he  probably  had  other 
property  there  also,  for  in  1404  a  house  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  High  South  Street  is  mentioned  as 
having  formerly  been  the  property  of  a  Stephen 
Russell,  who  had  presumably  granted  it  away  or 
sold  it  before  that  date.1  Also  in  1415  a  Stephen 
Russell  was  acting  either  as  co-feoffee  with  one  John 
Cheverell  or  perhaps  as  a  mortgagee  in  connection 
with  another  house  on  the  same  side  of  the  same 
street.2 

The  reference  to  him,  however,  in  the  Compton 
Abbas  case  as  Stephen  Russell  of  Weymouth 
makes  it  practically  certain  that  he  must  have 
owned  property  in  that  town,  than  which  nothing 
was  more  likely  if  he  were  interested  in  shipping. 
One  at  least  of  these  houses  probably  lay  in  the 
narrow,  curved  street  called  the  High  Street,  which 
ran  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  very  likely 

1  Mayo,  op.  cit no.  119. 

*  Ibid.,  no.  257.  High  South  Street  cannot  now  be  identified, 
although  Canon  Mayo  thought,  and  Mr.  Bartelot  agrees,  that  it  was 
most  probably  the  modern  South  Street.  If  this  is  so,  and  if  a  plan 
drawn  up  in  1610  is  correct,  the  Cheverell-Russell  tenement  must 
have  been  either  next  or  next  but  one  to  what  is  now  the  Grammar 
School  or  on  the  site  of  the  Napier  almshouses  ;  but  this  is  based  on 
supposition.  It  is  probable  that  both  houses  belonged  to  our 
Stephen  Russell,  for  although  the  surname  was  a  common  one  in 
Dorchester  all  the  evidence  points  to  there  being  only  one  Stephen. 
The  association  with  John  Cheverell  makes  the  probability  almost  a 
certainty. 
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in  the  time  of  Stephen  Russell  also,  as  it  still  runs 
to-day  from  the  north  quay  up  to  the  site  of  the  old 
guildhall.  Certainly  such  a  tenement  was  noted 
in  a  survey  of  1617  as  being  the  property  of  Lord 
Russell’s  heirs,  and  there  was  more,  too,  under  the 
same  heading  higher  up  on  the  hill-side.1  Stephen 
may  even  have  had  a  burgage  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  that  is  in  Melcombe  Regis,  the  neighbour 
and  hated  rival  of  Weymouth.2  Also  he  almost 
certainly  owned  property  in  the  north  of  the  county 
quite  apart  from  his  wife’s  inheritance.  In  the 
return  of  1431  for  a  subsidy  on  land,  he  was  assessed 
in  Stour  Provost  and  was  also  said  to  be  holding 
other  lands  and  tenements  to  the  yearly  value  of 
io6l  8 d.  in  the  borough  of  Shaftesbury.3  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  this  refers  to  some  of  the 

1  This  is  ‘  A  survey  of  the  Rentes  of  the  Burgages,  Tenements  and 
Landes  in  Wavmouth  within  the  Borrough  and  Towne  of  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  Regis  .  .  .  taken  the  eighteenth  day  of  June  1617 
upon  the  oath  of  those  tenantes  whose  names  are  underwritten  ’  ; 
Weymouth  Corporation  Records.  Folio  vol.  ‘  C,’  if.  55-7*  The 
particulars  of  the  property  are  :  in  the  South  side  of  the  Highstreete, 
Lord  Russells  heires  11  d.  ;  in  the  south  side  of  West  Street,  Lord 
Russells  heires  2s.  4 d.  ;  in  Saint  Nicholas  Streete,  Lord  Russells  heires 
is.  4 d.  ;  in  Newbury,  Lord  Russells  heires  2 s.  6d.,  Lord  Russells 
heires  ij.  In  referring  consistently  to  the  heirs,  the  compiler  of  the 
rental  seems  to  be  using  some  earlier  survey  ;  he  is  evidently  uncer¬ 
tain  who  should  be  called  the  tenants  in  his  own  day-  The  small, 
squalid  houses  in  the  High  Street  to-day  have  a  network  of  old  stone 
courts  and  may  be  partly  of  a  very  early  date.  West  Street  is  probably 
the  High  West  Street  of  to-day,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  High 
Street.  Newbury  is  the  district  higher  up  on  the  hill-side. 

2  The  Court  Rolls  for  Melcombe  Regis,  penes  Weymouth  Corpora¬ 
tion,  for  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  show  in  1397  and 
again  in  1398  Ralph,  the  servant  of  a  certain  Stephen  Garsgon, 
busily  engaged  in  breaking  Assize,  and  three  years  later  a  Stephen 
Kaskeweyn  as  among  the  burgesses  of  Melcombe  listed  to  elect  the 
mayor. 

3  Feudal  Aids ,  ii.  122,  126. 
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Blynchfeld  property.  But,  pursuing  his  litigation, 
he  had  a  case  in  court  at  Dorchester  in  1401  con¬ 
cerning  tenements  in  Maiden  Newton  in  which  he 
was  definitely  acting  in  his  own  right,  not  in  that  of 
Alice.1 

The  question  remains  whether  it  were  Stephen, 
father  of  Henry,  who  was  the  Stephen  Russell  who 
was  bailiff  of  Weymouth  in  1388— 9. 2  All  that  we 
can  say  is  that  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it 
was  so,  but  absolute  proof  of  the  identity  is  lacking, 
just  as  it  is  for  the  man  of  the  same  name  who  wit¬ 
nessed  several  deeds  concerning  property  in  or  near 
Weymouth  about  this  time.3  But  in  one  of  these 
cases  the  presumption  that  the  witness  was  our 
Stephen  Russell  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
deed  was  a  grant  of  land  to  some  familiar  names, 
Hugh  Deverell,  John  Cheverell  and  others.4  What 
is  evident  is  that  he  was  in  Dorchester  and  Wey¬ 
mouth  a  citizen  of  some  credit  and  renown,  carrying 
on  a  sea  trade,  suffering  as  others  did  before  and 

1  Assize  Rolls,  1513,  m.  15c!. 

2  We  find  this  Russell,  together  with  Edward  atte  Welle,  paying 
the  profits  arising  from  a  court  at  Weymouth  to  the  receiver  of 
Cranborne  Honour  ;  Ministers’  Acct.,  P.R.O.  1 1 12/3  ;  and  witness¬ 
ing  grants  of  tenements  in  Weymouth  ;  Anct.  Deeds,  C.  114, 
C.2375.  Mr.  Round  knew  of  this  bailiff  and  thought  it  likely  that  he 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Bedford,  but  he  never  followed  up  the 
clue  further  ;  op.  cit .,  p.  267. 

3  In  1 39 1 -2  a  Stephen  Russell  released  Orchardsmill  in  Wey 
Ruant  (the  modern  Broadway  by  Weymouth)  to  John  Bassing 
bourne  and  others,  dating  his  deed  at  Wey  Ruant  and  probably 
acting  only  as  a  trustee  in  this  business  ;  Anct.  Deeds,  C.2776.  In 
1396  a  man  of  the  same  name  witnessed  a  deed  to  John  Bassingbourne 
at  Weymouth,  ibid.  C.3614  ;  and  in  1414  another  at  Weymouth, 
ibid.  C.1415. 

4  Anct.  Deeds,  C.1069,  C.58.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  one 
counterpart  of  the  last  indenture  has  attached  to  it  Hugh  Deverell’s 
seal,  a  geometrical  pattern  and  not  heraldic. 
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after  him  at  the  hands  of  Channel  pirates,  who  were 
just  as  likely  to  have  been  of  his  own  nationality  as 
of  any  other,  but  probably  doing  well  in  spite  of 
them,  for  trade  with  Bordeaux  was  in  those  days 
most  profitable.1  There  are  two  other  testimonies 
to  his  importance. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  records  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  him,  as  with  his  son,  are  those  found  on 
the  Parliamentary  Writs.  In  the  Parliament  of 
1 394—5  a  Stephen  Russell  represented  the  borough 
of  Weymouth,  presumably  the  same  man  who 
polled  for  the  burgesses  elected  for  that  town  to 
the  Parliaments  of  May  and  December  1421,  and 
those  of  1422,  1425,  1425-6,  1427,  1430-31,  1432, 
and  1436—7.  It  seems  quite  logical  to  identify  this 
man  with  Henry  Russell’s  father  when  the  two  are 
again  associated,  for  it  was  Henry  whom  Stephen 
Russell  helped  to  return  for  Weymouth  in  1425  and 
1427.2  But  an  analysis  of  Parliamentary  writs  and 
returns  for  this  period  shows  a  Stephen  Gascoigne, 
who  appears  very  regularly  among  the  electors  both 
of  burgesses  for  Weymouth  and  of  knights  of  the 
shire  for  Dorset  from  1413  until  1431.  What  is 

1  Not  only  men  regularly  engaged  in  the  wine  trade  found  its 
importation  profitable.  About  1420  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  some  time 
Great  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  having  to  voyage  to  Bordeaux, 
chartered  a  barge  for  the  purpose  called  The  Leonard  of  Dunster. 
He  sailed  from  Minehcad  taking  with  him  five  live  oxen  and  two 
pipes  of  beer.  The  expenses  there  and  back  including  repairs  to  the 
barge  were  £42  3-t-  ld.  But  Philip  Clopter,  master  of  the  barge, 
received  £40  los •  fr°m  certain  merchants  for  freight  of  their  wine  on 
the  return  journey,  so  that  Sir  Hugh  actually  paid  for  getting  to 
Bordeaux  and  back  the  difference  between  the  two  amounts  only. 
Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte,  Dunster  and  its  Lords ,  pp.  49  seqq. 

2  For  the  analysis  of  Parliamentary  writs  and  returns  during  the 
lifetime  of  Stephen  and  Henry  Russell,  see  Appendix  C. 
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remarkable  is  that  in  eveiy  case  where  Stephen 
Gascoigne  appears  the  name  of  Stephen  Russell  is 
wanting,  although  occasionally  one  polls  for  the 
knights  of  the  shire  while  the  other  takes  part  in  the 
election  of  burgesses  for  Weymouth  and  vice  versa. 
It  seems  allowable  to  infer  that  these  are  one  and 
the  same  man.  The  tale  of  the  Parliamentary 
returns  for  Dorset  at  this  time  is  an  interesting  and 
somewhat  remarkable  one,  but  it  may  be  more  fitly 
told  as  part  of  the  story  of  Henry  Russell. 

The  two  men,  father  and  son,  were  associated 
together  again  on  an  occasion  of  some  interest.  In 
the  Parliament  of  1433  the  Commons  declared  on 
November  3  that  divers  disturbances  and  breaches 
of  the  peace  of  unusual  enormity  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  certain  counties.  It  may  be  said  at  once 
for  the  honour  of  Stephen’s  and  Henry’s  birthplace 
that  Dorset  was  not  specified.  The  Commons 
asked  that  a  precedent  of  Edward  II  should  be  used 
and  the  offenders  excommunicated.1  Later,  they 
further  petitioned  that  all  the  King’s  subjects  should 
take  the  same  oath  which  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
and  they  themselves  had  already  sworn  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,2  and  that  the  knights  of 

1  Rot.  Pari,  iv.  421. 

2  Ibid.,  p.422.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had  answered  the  first  petition 
in  the  King’s  name  that  the  King  would  take  counsel  with  the  Lords 
on  these  matters.  Thereupon  the  Speaker  put  forward  the  article  lor 
preservation  of  the  peace,  and  safe  government  in  the  King’s  Council, 
as  that  which  had  been  promised  and  sworn  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  in  the  eighth  year,  Bedford  being  then  absent.  The 
Commons  asked  that  Bedford  should  take  the  same  oath  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  Council  should  renew  theirs,  and  that  all  other  prelates 
and  magnates  should  also  swear  to  it.  The  Speaker  also  asked  that 
all  other  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  then  absent,  and  also  knights, 
squires  and  other  mighty  and  worthy  men  ( ceteros  regni  potcntes  et 
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the  shire  should  certify  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
names  of  those  persons  in  their  respective  counties 
whom  they  deemed  it  expedient  should  be  secured  to 
keep  the  same  article.  That  petition  received  the 
Royal  Assent.1  Now  the  names  of  the  persons 
thus  chosen  to  take  the  oath  indicate  that  they  ob¬ 
viously  were  those  considered  to  be,  in  the  words 
of  the  Speaker,  ‘  potentes  ’  and  4  valentes  5  in  their 
respective  shires.2  For  Dorset  there  were  fifty-nine 
names  in  all,  among  which  that  of  Stephen  Russell 
appears  as  thirty-fourth  and  that  of  Elenry  as 
thirty-fifth.  Other  names  among  them,  familiar  in 
connection  with  the  family,  are  those  of  John 
Newburgh,  John  Herring  and  John  de  la  Lynde.3 

Stephen  died  some  time  between  June  and 
October  1438,  for  his  name  appears  constantly  on 
the  Stour  Provost  Court  Rolls  up  to  the  earlier  date 
either  as  amerced  for  failing  to  do  suit  to  court  or  as 
fining  to  be  released  from  that  suit  for  a  year.  The 
last  of  these  entries  occurs  on  the  Friday  before  the 
translation  of  St.  Edward  the  Martyr,  16  Henry  VI, 
i.e.  in  June  1438?  when  he  fined  to  be  released  from 
suit  for  a  year,  but  before  the  year  was  out  his  name 
was  replaced  by  that  of  Henry. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Henry  began  his  career 
at  Dorchester,  and  he  may  have  been  brought  up 
there.  We  know  that  he  inherited  from  his  father 

valentes )  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be  caused  to  swear  to  the  same 
article.  Bedford  declared  himselt  ready  to  take  the  oath  and  drink 
of  the  same  cup  as  the  rest,  if  all  the  lords  temporal  and  spiritual 
would  do  the  same.  He  and  the  other  lords  took  the  oath,  and  he  on 
November  13,  1433,  received  the  same  oath,  sworn  by  the  Commons 
in  their  own  House. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  455-7. 

*  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  1429-36,  pp.  370-413. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  382. 
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the  house  which  he  settled  upon  his  daughter,  and 
he  very  probably  had  yet  another  house  on  the 
same  side  of  the  same  street  which  was  later  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendant  the  first  earl  of 
Bedford.1  It  is  possible  also  that  he  had  property 
towards  the  lower  end  of  what  is  still  called  the 
Durngate.2  But  it  was  with  Weymouth  that  he  was 
chiefly  associated.  He  may  or  may  not  have  con¬ 
tinued  his  father’s  interest  in  the  wine  trade,  for  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  Gascony  foreigners  still  came  to 
England  with  wines  and  English  merchants  still 
sailed  to  Bordeaux  to  fetch  them.  It  was  for  long 
to  continue  the  popular  drink,  and  when,  a  good 
century  later,  Francis  Russell,  second  earl  of 
Bedford,  visited  Exeter  on  several  occasions  in  all 
his  magnificence,  the  mayor  and  corporation  took 
care  to  fill  his  cellars  at  Bedford  House  there  with  a 
tun  of £  good  Gascoyne  wyne.’  3  Perhaps  the  name 
meant  nothing  to  Francis  except  that  it  was  the  one 
by  which  a  good  drink  was  known,  for  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  or  any  other  later  member  of  the 
family  ever  knew  of  the  alias,  and  he  may  very 
well  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  engaged  in  the  wine  trade.  Indeed,  he  was 
unaware  even  of  Stephen’s  existence,  and  Henry,  of 
whom  he  did  know,  may  never  have  engaged  in 
adventures  to  Bordeaux  at  all.  After  the  peace  of 

1  See  p.  145. 

2  Mayo,  op.  cit .,  no.  138.  The  date  of  this  deed,  which  shows 
Henry  holding  a  burgage  on  the  north  of  the  lane  towards  the 
Durngate,  is  1406.  But  the  absence  of  any  real  evidence  as  to  the 
date  of  his  birth  makes  it  impossible  to  say  whether  this  is  a  reference 
to  him  as  a  young  man  or  to  some  other  Henry  Russell,  possibly  a 
relative. 

5  Exeter,  Chamber  Act  Books,  iii.  Aug.  13,  19  Eliz. 
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1453  the  wine  trade  had  received  a  check,  and 
although  it  continued  it  was  with  varying  fortunes 
and  for  the  time  being  on  a  diminished  scale.1 
Stephen  Russell  had  seen  the  period  when  it  was 
most  prosperous.2  During  his  son’s  lifetime  it  was 
encompassed  with  more  difficulties  and  dangers  than 
before,  for  the  insecurity  of  the  seas  was  growing 
rather  than  decreasing,  and  not  even  a  safe  conduct 
could  ensure  that  the  cargo  would  be  safely  landed 
when  men  of  the  name  and  position  of  Sir  Hugh 
Courtenay  did  not  scruple  to  stop  the  ships  of 
Gascon  merchants  who  duly  had  their  safe  conducts 
and  carry  off  their  load  of  wine  to  Fowey.3  But  a 
connection  with  the  trade  Henry  had,  and  he  saw 
something  of  another  aspect  of  it,  for  in  1427,  during 
his  father’s  lifetime,  he  had  been  appointed  Deputy 
Butler  in  the  port  of  Melcombe,4  when  Thomas 
Chaucer,  the  supposed  illegitimate  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  was  the  Chief  Butler. 

There  were  other  customs  offices  than  those  of 
the  Butlers.  Many  officials  were  needed  for  that 
great  trade  which  overshadowed  all  the  rest,  even 
more  profitable  than  the  trade  in  wine,  and  offering 
almost  as  many  chances  of  excitement  by  the  way — 
the  traffic  in  wool.  It  has  been  well  said  that  there 
is  good  reason  why  the  Chancellor  of  England 

1  Simon,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 

*  Miss  Carus  Wilson,  ‘  The  Merchant  Adventurers  of  Bristol  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century,’  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  fourth  series,  xi.  64-5, 
shows  that  as  far  as  Bristol  is  concerned,  the  best  period  for  the  wine 
trade  was  between  144.0  and  1448.  What  was  true  of  Bristol  was 
probably  true  of  other  ports  also. 

*  Simon,  op.  cit.,  ii.  16  seqq. 

4  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1422-9,  p.  448.  This  is  the  royal  writ  of  aid 
which  would  be  virtually  a  confirmation  of  the  appointment. 
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should  sit  upon  a  Woolsack.  With  equally  good 
reason  many  a  noble  family  might,  with  great 
propriety,  incorporate  a  woolsack  into  their  coat  ot 
arms.  From  the  man  who  sold  the  raw  material, 
through  the  great  array  of  cloth-makers  to  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Drapers,  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  the  wealth  of  England  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  at  least  the  seventeenth  century  and  even 
beyond  it,  is  largely  told  in  terms  of  the  wool  trade, 
with  its  ramifications,  as  a  highly  profitable  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise,  reinforced  by  a  commercial  activity 
beyond  the  narrow  seas  carefully  fostered  by  the 
Crown.  It  is  as  an  agent  for  the  latter  rather  than 
as  a  merchant  that  we  have  most  information 
about  Russell.  Within  the  great  mass  of  Customs 
accounts  lies  the  clue  to  his  activities.  In  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  written  about  the  wool  trade,  its 
technical  and  financial  organisation  remains,  as  a 
recent  writer  has  reminded  us,  largely  an  unworked 
field.1  The  story  of  the  men  who  were  determined 
to  evade  the  regulations  governing  export  and  of 
those  who  were  set  to  prevent  them  doing  so  con¬ 
tains  at  least  as  much  material  for  romance  as  that 
of  the  smugglers  of  a  later  day.  The  Crown  had 
definitely  asserted  its  right  to  control  trade  by 
selecting  ports  whence  alone  wool  might  be  shipped, 
and  by  obtaining  its  profit  in  the  form  of  tolls  or 
customs.  That  attempts  should  be  made  to  evade 
these  and  other  regulations  was  inevitable,  and  a 
body  of  officials  had  been  created  whose  business  it 
was  partly  to  collect  the  revenue  and  partly  to  put 

1  Dr.  Eileen  Power  in  The  Cambridge  Historical  Journal ,  ii.  no.  i, 
p.  17. 
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down  smuggling.1  There  was  many  an  inquisition 
like  that  which  was  taken  at  Dorchester  in  Dorset 
on  a  certain  Saturday  after  the  Exaltation  of  Holy 
Cross  in  1 433?2  when  the  King’s  Commissioners 
examined  upon  oath  Henry  Russell  and  nine  others 
about  the  doings  of  John  Balam  and  John  Taunt, 
both  aliens,  who  had  lately  slipped  out  of  the  port 
of  Melcombe  with  their  ships  laden  with  wool  and 
wool-fells  which  had  never  paid  any  custom  or 
subsidy  to  the  King.  The  Crown  had  indeed  been 
losing  somewhat  heavily  in  the  port  of  Melcombe, 
and  the  reason  was  now  revealed,  for  the  jurors, 
with  Henry  Russell  at  their  head,  further  swore 
their  solemn  oath  that  John  Straynesham,  the  King’s 
Searcher  in  the  port,  had  been  shamefully  absent 
from  his  office.  This  had  been  known  to  occur,  for 
officials  were  frequently  lax  in  the  observation  of 
their  duties  even  where  it  was  not  openly  said,  with 
some  truth,  that  they  were  notorious  offenders  in 
the  matter  of  evading  the  customs  themselves.  The 
same  jury  found  what  was  again  far  from  uncom¬ 
mon,  that  a  certain  two  persons  had  continually 
used  a  false  weight  in  buying  and  selling  yarn  and 
wool  at  the  fairs  at  Woodbury  in  Bere  and  in  the 
markets  of  Dorchester  and  Cerne. 

The  year  after  this  Henry  appeared  beside  his 
father,  two  4  mighty  and  worthy  men  of  the 
county,  at  Dorchester  before  John,  Bishop  ot  Bath 
and  Wells,  Chancellor  of  England,  William  de 
Botreaux,  Chivaler,  John  Chedyok,  Knight,  and 
William  Turberville,  Esquire,  the  last  two  being  the 

1  Cunningham,  op.  cit pp.  257-8. 

*  Exchequer  K..R.  Extents  and  Inquisitions,  Ei43/22, 
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knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county,1  to  swear  his 
solemn  oath  not  to  receive  or  cherish  any  male¬ 
factor  in  his  household,  nor  to  give  vent  to  any 
indignation  or  displeasure  against  any  judge  or 
officer  who  did  his  duty,  and  above  all,  to  espouse 
no  man’s  quarrel  by  word,  or  writing  or  message, 
and  as  far  as  in  him  lay  to  see  that  other  people  in 
the  county  did  the  same.2  The  first  skirmish  of 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  1429-36,  p.  382.  May  1,  1434.  Commissions 
pursuant  to  Act  of  Pari.  (Pari.  R.  iv.  455~7^  to  John  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Wm.  de  Botreaux  chivaler  also 
John  Chedyok  knt.  and  Wm.  Turbervile  esq.  knights  of  the  shire  for 
country  Dorset  to  issue  their  warrant  to  the  sheriff  in  the  next  court  of 
the  county  that  the  following,  whose  names  have  been  certified  in 
Chancery  by  the  said  knights,  as  those  of  persons  who  should  take 
the  oath  not  to  maintain  peace  breakers  referred  to  in  said  Act 
(Rolls  iv.  422),  should  appear  before  the  said  commissioners  and  take 
said  oath. 

2  Rot.  Pari. ,  iv.  421-22.  Tenor  articuli  jurati  et  promissi.  Item, 
in  eschuyng  of  Riotes,  Excesses,  mysgovernances  and  disobeissances 
ayenst  the  Kynges  astate,  and  avenst  his  lawes,  and  in  example 
yevyng  of  restfull  rule,  and  gode  governaille  here  after,  to  alle  his 
subgettes.  It  is  avysed,  apoynted  and  agreed,  that  no  Lorde,  nor 
none  other  persone,  of  what  estate,  degree  or  condition  that  he  be, 
shal  w'etyngly  receyve,  cherishe,  hold  in  houshold,  ne  maynteyne 
Pilours,  Robbours,  Oppressours  of  the  poeple,  Mansleers,  Felons, 
Outlaw'es,  Ravysshers  of  women  ayenst  the  lawe,  unlawefull  Hunters 
of  Forestes,  Parkes  or  Warennes,  or  eny  other  open  mysdoers,  or  eny 
openly  named  or  famed  for  such,  till  his  innocence  be  declared. 
And  yat  neyther  be  colour  or  occasion  of  Feffement,  or  ofyefteofgode 
moeble,  passed  be  dede  nor  otherwise,  eny  of  the  seid  Lordes,  ne 
noon  other,  shall  take  eny  other  mannes  cause  or  querell  in  favour, 
supportation  or  mayntenance,  as  be  worde,  be  writyng  nor  be  message, 
to  Officer,  Juge,  Jurree  or  to  partie,  or  be  yifte  of  his  clothyng  or 
liveree,  or  takyng  in  to  his  service  of  the  partie  ;  nor  conceyve 
agayne  any  Jugge  or  Officer,  indignation  or  displesaunce  for  doyng 
of  his  office  in  forme  of  lawe.  And  that  they  shall  kepc  this  not  only 
in  here  owne  persones,  but  that  they  see  that  alle  other  in  here  Con- 
trees,  as  moch  as  in  hem  is,  and  their  servantz,  and  alle  other  suche  as 
be  under  hem  of  lesse  estate,  do  the  same  ;  and  if  they  do  the  con- 
trarie,  make  hem  withoute  delaye  leve  hit,  or  elles  putte  hem  aweye 
from  hem. 
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that  political  battle,  which  was  ultimately  to  distract 
all  England,1  had  been  fought  when  that  oath  was 
taken.  Neither  that  nor  anything  else  averted  the 
final  catastrophe,  but  we  hear  little  save  echoes  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in  the  life  of  Henry  Russell  as 
in  that  of  many  another.  He  can  be  seen  pursuing 
not  exactly  the  even  tenour  of  his  way,  for  his 
activities  forbade  that,  but  at  any  rate  his  profitable 
way  in  county  as  in  town  and  on  the  high  seas. 

It  was  in  the  years  1440  and  1441  that  he  received 
two  of  his  most  important  appointments  which 
must  not  only  have  greatly  advanced  him  in  his 
career  but  meant  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  use¬ 
ful  experience  as  well  as  monetary  rewards.  On 
April  24,  in  the  earlier  year,  he  was  given  a  com¬ 
mission  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  unusual  in 
form. 

The  King  to  his  beloved  Henry  Russell  Greeting. 
Because  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that  very 
much  wool-fells  and  other  customable  merchandise  are 
shipped  in  diverse  ports  and  places  of  our  realm  of 
England  and  are  taken  and  conveyed  to  parts  beyond 
the  realm  before  they  have  paid  the  customs  subsidies  and 
other  moneys  to  us  due  therefrom,  to  our  great  damage 
and  manifest  despoiling  ; 

We  wishing  to  provide  for  our  indemnity  on  this 
behalf,  as  we  are  bound  [to  do],  have  assigned  you  to 
arrest  from  time  to  time  all  such  wool,  wool-fells  and 

merchandise . about  to  be  taken  out  of  our  said 

realm  to  the  parts  aforesaid  not  customed  nor  cocketed 
or  unduly  customed  or  cocketed  wheresoever  they  may 
have  been  found,  as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  arrest  the  persons  of  those  whose 


1  Vickers,  England  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages ,  p.  386. 
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wool  wool-fells  and  merchandise  they  were,  and  to  certify 
us  duly  unto  the  Exchequer,  under  your  seal,  touching 
the  names  of  the  persons  aforesaid  and  what  kind  of  wool- 
fells  and  merchandises  they  were  and  of  what  prise. 

And  therefore  we  command  you  that  you  wait  upon 
the  premisses  diligently  and  do  and  execute  them  in  the 
form  aforesaid,  moreover  we  give  it  firmly  in  command 
to  all  and  singular  our  sheriffs  mayors  bailiffs  .  .  .  [etc.] 
and  our  subjects  .  .  .  that  they  should  be  waiting  upon 
you  advising  and  aiding  you  in  all  as  they  ought.1 

There  is  a  marginal  caption,  de  inquirendo,  which 
gives  the  impression  that  he  was  being  appointed  to 
make  a  special  investigation  into  smuggling,  lhe 
fact  that  no  port  is  specified  puts  him  outside  the 
ordinary  organisation  of  controller,  collector  and 
searcher  in  each  port.  Y'ery  probably  it  was  due 
to  this  sort  of  roving  commission  that  we  have  the 
story  of  his  triumphant  discovery  of  a  ship  called 
a  spynace,  which  he  found  full  of  wool  and  cloth 
belonging  to  certain  merchants  of  Guernsey  on  the 
high  seas  opposite  the  Isle  of  Portland,  making  for 
ports  beyond  the  realm  with  its  valuable  cargo 
worth  £260  14s.  8 d.y  all  uncustomed  and  un- 
cocketed,  and  promptly  seized  by  him  as  forfeit  to 
the  King.2  There  is  no  indication  how  far  his 
activities  were  meant  to  extend.  A  good  deal  was 
then  expected  in  the  way  of  covering  the  ground 
from  such  officials.  In  the  next  year  Henry  was 
confronted  by  the  impossibility  of  being  in  two 
places  at  once  with  consequences  that  might  have 
been,  although  as  events  proved  they  were  not, 
disastrous  to  himself.  In  November  1440  he  had 

1  Pat.  Roll,  18  Hen.  VI,  pt.  2,  m.  13d. 

a  Exchequer  K.R.  Customs  Acct.  (E.122),  161/16. 
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definitely  been  given  an  appointment  outside  his 
own  county,  that  is  he  was  made  one  of  the  two 
collectors  of  the  customs  in  the  ports  of  Exeter  and 
Dartmouth.1  This  may  have  been  an  extension  of 
his  previous  commission,  or  it  may  have  been  done 
to  bring  him  into  line  with  the  rest.  His  colleague, 
Hugh  Youe,  had  been  in  office  in  the  preceding  year 
with  a  Nicholas  Stebbing,  whom  Russell  succeeded.2 
While  Russell  and  Youe  were  collectors  a  certain 
Thomas  and  John  Rowe  of  Dartmouth,  who  held  no 
official  position  but  were  informers  hoping  to  get  one 
half  of  the  forfeitures  under  a  recent  proclamation, 
appeared  in  the  Exchequer  Court  on  October  28, 
1441,  and  gave  that  court  to  understand  that  on 
the  second  of  that  month,  in  the  port  of  Dartmouth, 
they  had  found  in  the  water  there  two  pipes  filled 
with  wool  in  a  boat  of  which  John  Stoke  was  the 
master.  Stoke  denied  his  knowledge  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  pipes,  which  were  to  be  taken  in  the  boat 
to  a  ship  about  to  leave  the  harbour  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  collectors  of  the  King’s  customs. 
The  court  sent  its  instructions  to  the  collectors,  who 
had  the  wool  weighed  and  appraised  and  returned 
its  value  as  thirty  shillings.3  But  trouble  was  at 
hand  for  one  of  the  two.  On  the  Tuesday  after 
Easter  week  in  1442  a  solemn  inquisition  was  held 
at  Exeter  before  the  sheriff  and  others  at  which  a 
body  of  jurors,  with  Robert  Fortescu  at  their  head, 
appeared  to  swear  that  Henry  Russell  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  late  the  King’s  Customer  for  the  two  Devon 
ports,  had  been  a  non-resident,  nor  had  he  pursued 

1  Exch.  K.R.  Mem.  R.  218,  ‘  Mich.  Recorda,’  m.  vi  d. 

*  Ibid.  3  Ibid.  m.  xiii. 
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his  office  there,  with  serious  results  to  the  royal 
revenue.1  The  explanation  was  quite  a  simple  one, 
though  probably  not  satisfactory  to  the  authorities. 
Russell  had  served  as  bailiff  of  Weymouth  from 
Michaelmas  1440  to  September  1441. 2  We  hear 
little  of  him  in  that  office,  one  which  his  father  had 
probably  held  before  him,  except  that  at  the  end 
of  the  period  he  and  his  fellow  bailiff,  William 
Hodders,  had  appeared  at  the  Exchequer  by  their 
attorney,  Philip  Leweston,  to  return  that  no  Scottish 
or  other  false  coins  had  been  found  in  their  bailiwick 
during  their  term  of  office.3  But  it  is  plain  that  he 
could  not  be  in  a  Devon  port  keeping  the  collector’s 
accounts  in  person,  as  he  was  required  by  statute  of 
the  realm,  and  at  the  same  time  be  resident  as 
bailiff  at  Weymouth.  It  is  only  too  evident  that  he 
preferred  for  that  year  his  native  town.  But  he  was 
a  cautious  man,  and  when  the  time  for  judgment 
came  he  had  his  answer  all  ready.  When  the 
sheriff  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  was  ordered  by  writ 
under  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer,  a  writ  which  was 
issued  on  May  12,  1443,  that  he  should  cause  the 
said  Henry  Russell  to  know  that  he  was  to  come  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Ascension,  which  meant  the 
31st  of  the  month,  to  show  why  he  ought  not  to 
satisfy  the  King  ol  a  hundred  pounds  as  was  required 
by  statute,  Henry  went  to  Westminster,4  indeed,  but 
he  took  with  him  two  documents  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  court.  One  was  a  general  pardon  which  had 

1  Exch.  K.R.  Extents  and  Inquisitions,  E.i 43,  Bdle.  23,  No.  912/59. 

2  Exch.  K.R.  Mem.  R.,  4  Mich.  Recorda,’  m.  xxiv. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Exch.  K.R.  Mem.  R.  (E.  159),  219.  21  Hen.  VI, ‘  Easter  Recorda,’ 
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been  issued  to  him  as  far  back  as  March  17  in 
the  previous  year  (1442).  It  covered  him  against 
any  offences  which  he  might  have  committed 
before  November  1,  1441.1  The  other  he  had  but 
recently  secured,  for  it  was  a  writ  issued  only  on 
May  26  of  the  current  year,  a  fortnight  after  the 
sheriff  had  received  his  and  but  five  days  before 
Henry  was  to  face  the  court  to  answer  for  his  mis¬ 
deeds.  This  last  writ  was  to  the  Treasurer  and 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  reciting  and  confirming 
the  previous  pardon  to  Henry  and  ordering  that  he 
should  not  be  in  any  wise  molested  or  injured.2 
The  decision  of  the  court  was  that  bv  reason  of  the 
said  letters  patent  and  the  writ  recited,  which  had 
been  seen  and  deliberated  upon  by  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  Henry  Russell  should  for  the  present 
g°  sine  die.  The  jurors  had  called  him,  it  will 
be  observed,  the  late  Customer,  and  in  fact  his 
appointment  had  ceased  at  some  date  shortly 
after  Michaelmas  in  1441. 3  He  appeared  at  West¬ 
minster  in  person  on  May  31,  1443,  to  secure  ex¬ 
emption  from  his  fine  by  showing  his  pardon,  but 
he  had  left  it  to  his  fellow  collector,  Hugh  Youe, 
to  finish  the  accounts  for  both,  appointing  that 
gentleman  his  attorney  for  the  purpose.4  The 
pardons  were  no  doubt  extremely  acceptable  to 
Henry  himself.  They  also  contain  some  valuable 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1441-6,  p.  104.  In  accordance  with  the  usual 
form  for  such  pardons,  it  also  released  him  from  all  demands  which 
the  King  could  have  against  him. 

2  Exch.  K.R.  Mem.  R.  E.159,  219.  *  Brevia  ’  Easter  21  Hen.  VI, 

m.  18. 

3  Exch.  K.R.  Mem.  R.  218,  Mich.  ‘  Recorda/  m.  vi  d. 

4  At  Michaelmas,  1442.  Exch.  K.R.  Mem.  R.  219.  Mich,  com- 
munia.  ‘  Adhuc  fines  .  .  .  et  attorn,  per  W.  Babbthorpe.’ 
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information.  It  was  not  intended  that  there  should 
be  any  doubt  about  the  man  to  whom  they  referred, 
and  they  particularised  his  cognomens  at  length. 

Henry  Russell  of  Weymouth  otherwise  called  Henry 
Russell  of  Weymouth  merchant,  otherwise  called  Henry 
Gascoigne  of  Weymouth  Gendlman  otherwise  called 
Henry  Gascoigne  Gentilman,  or  by  whatsoever  name  he 
may  be  styled. 

The  statement  helps  not  only  to  his  identification 
but  also  to  that  of  his  father.  Further,  it  shows  him 
given  the  honourable  designation  of  gentleman.1 
He  was  also  a  merchant.  J 

In  this  last  capacity  his  career  must  have  been 
as  lively  and  full  of  incidents  as  it  was  as  a  col¬ 
lector  of  the  customs,  for  he  was  a  merchant  who 
owned  a  shipping  fleet  :  seeing  that  he  was  of  a 
seaport  town  it  would  have  been  very  surprising 
had  he  not.  Mr.  Round  noted  that  he  had  a 
barge  called  The  James  of  Weymouth.  Actually,  he 
must  have  had  much  more  than  that.  In  the 
Parliament  of  January  144 1-2,  a  Parliament  to 
which  he  himself  had  been  elected  as  member  for 
the  borough  of  Weymouth,  the  King  had  a  vote 
of  a  subsidy  and  the  loan  of  £3,000  from  London 
towards  keeping  the  sea.  The  ships  that  were  to 
serve  were  carefully  designated,  together  with  their 
allowances,  and  it  was  4  Herry  Russell  of  Wey¬ 
mouth  *  who  owned  one  of  the  eight  barges  and 
one  of  the  four  spinaces  which,  with  eight  great 

1  Correctly  speaking,  it  would  seem  that  Henry  Russell  should  have 
been  *  gentleman  *  until  after  his  father’s  death,  when  he  would 
become  an  esquire,  but  it  is  doubttul  what  care,  if  any,  was  taken  in 
keeping  strictly  to  the  usage. 
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ships  and  their  attendant  balingers,  were  to  keep 
the  seas  continually  from  Candlemas  to  Martinmas.1 
It  is  noteworthy  that  his  vessel  heads  the  list  in 
each  case.  Nor  was  the  barge  an  inconsiderable 
vessel,  for  it  was  normally  a  ship  of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  tons  and  usually  carried,  as  the  Commons 
decreed  it  should,  at  least  eighty  men.2  Like  all 
merchant  fleets,  great  or  small,  whether  owned  by 
a  nobleman  like  the  earl  of  Warwick  or  by  a  Bristol 
merchant  like  William  Cannings,  that  of  Henry 
Russell  of  Weymouth  was  liable  to  be  taken  for 
the  King's  service,  sometimes  for  actual  warfare  and 
somedmes  for  the  equally  dangerous  task  of  dealing 
with  pirates.  It  was  not  always  profitable  in  money 
for  the  owners,  for  although  the  Crown  paid  com¬ 
pensation  it  had  a  habit  here  as  elsewhere  of  being 
very  slow  in  paying.  But  every  one  of  them  knew 
well  enough  that  it  was  for  them  an  essential 
service,  not  to  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  money 
actually  received  for  the  use  of  the  vessels.  That 
the  seas  must  be  made  safe,  or  as  safe  as  could  be, 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  was  very  well  understood 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  must  have  been  an 
adventurous  life  even  for  the  ordinary  merchant 
man  not  taken  for  the  rovai  service,  and  the  risks 
must  have  been  many.  Whether  or  no  there  were 

1  Rot.  Pari.  (Rec.  Com.),  v.  59 b. 

2  Oppenheim,  The  Administration  of  the  Royal  Naiy,  i.  13  ;  the 
balinger,  or  Spanish  ballenere,  had,  Mr.  Oppenheim  thinks,  been 
introduced  into  England  during  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  a 
lesser  vessel  than  the  barge,  although  its  tonnage  varied.  It  was 
fully  rigged  for  sailing,  but  carried  sometimes  forty  or  fit ty  oars  as 
well,  each  twenty-four  feet  long,  for  use  in  calm  or  to  work  to 
windward.  Op.  cit. ,  pp.  13-15.  For  the  above  service  the  Commons 
decreed  that  each  balinger  should  carry  forty  men. 
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compensations  the  men  who  sailed  in  the  ships 
best  knew.  Piracy  in  those  days  had  a  wide 
meaning.  When  every  ship  went  armed  for  ^ 
defence,  the  temptation  to  attack  some  weaker 
vessel,  whether  belonging  to  their  own  countrymen 
or  to  foreigners,  was  not  easily  resisted.  There 
were  plenty  of  men  in  the  ports  of  Weymouth  and 
Poole  and  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Devon 
whose  names  are  notorious  in  the  annals  of  piracy 
who  were  entitled  to  call  themselves  Esquire  and 
who,  at  the  end  of  their  stormy  careers,  held  respect¬ 
able  official  appointments.1  Breton  ships  and 
merchants  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen, 
at  least  those  hailing  from  the  western  ports,  more 
than  others,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  alike  when 
there  was  open  warfare  between  France  and 
England  and  when  the  two  countries  were 
nominally  at  peace.  It  is  in  connection  wTith  them 
that  we  get  the  only  glimpse  we  have  of  any 
adventure  of  Henry  Russell  on  the  high  seas.  In 
1438  he  had  safe  conduct  for  eight  Breton  prisoners 
who  were  returning  to  England  with  their  ransoms 
in  kind.2  Such  safe  conducts  were  very  commonly 

1  Such  as  Harry  Pay  of  Poole  and  John  Hawley  of  Dartmouth,  men 
who,  as  pirates,  stood,  at  the  head  of  their  profession  and  who  ended 
their  days,  the  first  as  a  water  bailiff  at  Calais  with  a  pension  irom  the 
King,  and  the  other  as  a  commissioner  lor  the  port  ol  Dartmouth,  in 
whose  parish  church  he  was  buried  under  a  line  tomb  ;  cf.  Kingsford, 
Prejudice  and  Promise  in  Fifteenth  Century  England,  pp.  83-4. 

2  Treaty  Roll  12 1,  m.  1.  Such  entries  occur  frequently  on  the 
Treaty  Rolls  ;  cf.  ibid.,  m.  12,  a  very  similar  safe  conduct  for  two 
Breton  prisoners  ol  John  Baret  going  to  Brittany  from  England, 
where  they  are  at  present  with  a  Breton  ship  ol  50  tons  and  coming 
back  with  merchandise  to  satisfy  their  ransoms  ;  ibid.,  m.  12,  safe 
conduct  of  two  prisoners  going  from  England  to  Dieppe  and  returning 
with  their  ransoms. 
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issued,  and  there  is  no  need  to  blacken  Henry’s 
character  or  those  of  his  sailors  for  there  is  no  hint 
that  the  prisoners  had  been  taken  in  anything  but 
legitimate  warfare.  A  later  biographer,  noting  the 
occurrence,  enthusiastically  put  Henry  down  as  a 
warrior.1  A  warrior,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
he  probably  never  was,  but  fighting  in  the  King’s 
service  at  sea  was  often  as  much  part  of  a  merchant’s 
business,  that  is  merchants  belonging  to  a  seaport, 
as  was  his  legitimate  trade  or  his  less  strictly  legiti¬ 
mate  adventures.  Pirate,  smuggler,  country  gentle¬ 
man,  merchant  and  fighter  were  not  always  easily 
distinguishable. 

Russell  must  have  been  an  outstanding  figure 
not  only  in  Weymouth  but  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  his  local  activities  must  have  provided  him 
with  a  considerable  fund  of  experience.  Nor  was 
that  experience  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  borough  or  even  a  county  boundary,  for  he  must 
have  learnt  much  through  the  voyaging  of  his 
ships  beyond  the  narrow  seas,  even  if  we  suppose, 
as  is  improbable,  that  he  never  travelled  in  them 
himself. 

Residence  in  a  port  like  Weymouth  implied 
constant  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men — Englishmen  and  foreigners,  pilgrims,  pirates, 
and  merchants  coming  and  going.  But  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  looking  at  affairs  from  another 
aspect  than  that  of  Weymouth  and  its  harbour, 
for  it  is  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament  that  we  perhaps 
find  most  of  interest  concerning  him.  Those  men 

1  Widen,  op.  cit.,  i.  p.  160.  For  Mr.  Round’s  comments  on  this,  see 
op.  cit.,  p.  265. 
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who  were  elected  to  make  the  journey  to  West¬ 
minster  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  receiving  the 
kind  of  education  which  made  a  recent  writer  say 
that  the  value  of  Parliament  consisted  not  so  much 
in  what  members  brought  with  them  but  in  what 
they  took  away.1  A  man  like  Henry  Russell  must 
have  brought  a  good  deal  of  practical  experience. 
What  opportunity  he  had  ot  offering  it  is  doubtful. 
The  true  history  of  his  stay  at  Westminster  is 
hidden  ;  he  is  merely  one  among  others.  Yet  they 
must  have  met  and  talked  outside  their  meetings 
in  the  House,  and  the  three  or  four  days’  journey 
either  way  between  Westminster  and  Weymouth 
was  well  worth  while,  whether  or  no  Henry'  Russell 
thought  so  at  the  time.  He  may  very  well  have 
disliked  it,  for  Parliamentary  service  was  a  trouble¬ 
some  business  and  local  affairs  loomed  moie  im¬ 
portant  in  the  average  man’s  mind  than  the  business 
upon  which  they  were  called  up  to  London.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  Stephen  Russell  of  Dorchester  to 
Lord  John  Russell  with  many  a  change,  none  the 
less  radical  because  they  have  been  gradual,  in  the 
history'  of  Parliament  in  between  ;  yret  the  former 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  latter  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Stephen,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  only  himself  elected 
to  one  Parliament  although  we  have  seen  that  he 
took  his  full  share  in  the  business  of  electing  others. 
But  when  we  take  his  activities  in  the  matter  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  his  son,  a  further  analysis 
of  Parliamentary  Writs  and  Returns  for  the  county 
of  Dorset  and  the  boroughs  thereof  between  1340 


1  A.  F.  Pollard,  Evolution  of  Parliament ,  ed.  1926,  p.  133. 
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and  1500  has  yielded  some  interesting  results.1  We 
must  perforce  leave  on  one  side  those  members  of 
the  name  Russell  who  were  undoubtedly  elected 

J 

but  whose  connection  with  the  family  of  Henry 
Russell  cannot  be  proved.  We  can  guess  that  there 
is  a  relationship,  but  we  can  do  nothing  more  than 
guess.  But  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to  note 
that  the  names  of  those  associated  with  them  as 
fellow  members  or  as  electors  are  familiar  in  the 
history  of  the  family,  for  we  meet  in  these  lists 
Morgan  Gough,  Hugh  Deverell,  John  Herring  and 
John  Cheverell,  as  well  as  a  Derby  and  a  Wise.  It 
is  the  same  tale  in  the  next  generation.  In  1425 
we  meet  Henry  as  member  for  the  borough  of 
Weymouth,  and  he  is  so  again  in  142 7. 2  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  Stephen  Russell  who  helped 
each  time  to  elect  him  was  his  father.  The  names 
of  Hugh  Deverell  and  John  Herring  with,  in  1425, 
that  also  of  Stephen  Russell  head  the  electors  for 
the  county.  Between  1429  and  1441,  those  years 
during  which  we  have  Stephen  Russell  and  Stephen 
Gascoigne  electors,  but  never  at  the  same  time  or 
in  the  same  place,  Henry  Russell’s  name  occurs 
constantly  as  elector  both  for  Weymouth  and  for 
the  county  of  Dorset.  In  the  latter  year,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  is  at  Westminster  again  having  his 
ships  put  down  to  do  sendee.  His  fellow  member 
then  was  Walter  Cheverell.  In  short,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  a 
group  of  families  connected  by  marriage,  land- 
owners  of  greater  and  less  importance  who  played 
their  parts  in  local  affairs,  who  were  electing 

1  See  Appendix  G.  3  Ibid. 
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one  another  as  their  representatives  at  West- 
minster.1 

It  is  probable,  in  view  of  his  many  activities 
there,  that  a  great  part  of  Henry  Russell’s  time  was 
spent  at  Weymouth.  Some  at  least  of  his  property 
there  would  have  been  inherited  from  his  father, 
but  he  may  very  well  have  added  to  it.  Although 
he  may  have  spent  some  time  at  Dorchester  and 
besides  had  property  within  the  county  on  which 
he  may  have  lived,  his  long  association  with  the 
port  and  the  fact  that  he  nearly  always  descrioes 
himself  as  of  that  borough  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  that  was  his  principal  place  ot  residence. 
Certainly  it  was  in  Weymouth  that  he  chose  to  help 
found  a  gild  and  establish  a  chantry.  These  acts 
of  piety  and  benevolence  do  much  towards  estab¬ 
lishing  his  identity  as  well  as  his  relationship  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Bedford.  Mr.  Round  noted  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  endowment  of  the  chantry  piiest 
but  this  was  merely  the  continuation  of  a  good 

work  begun  twelve  years  before. 

On  May  5,  1442,  leave  was  given  for  the  founda- 

1  Round  states  that  Henry  Russell  represented  Weymouth  four 
times,  giving  the  dates  as  I425>  x42^>  T433>  *442*  These  are  ob^i 
ously  based  upon  mistranslations  ot  regnal  years.  He  represented 
Weymouth  in  1425,  1427  and  1441-2,  as  is  proven  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Writs  and  Returns.  It  looks  as  though  Round  took  his 
information  from  the  list  of  Members  for  Weymouth,  printed  in 
Hutchins’  Dorset ,  ii.  434,  which  gives  the  dates  as  regnal  years 

and  includes  11  Hen.  VI  (i433),  for  which  there  is  n°  WeYmoi-fh 
return  at  the  Public  Record  Office.  Hutchins’  list  gives  under 
11  Hen.  VI,  Henry  Russell  and  William  Frampton.  (Frampton 
represented  ’Dorchester  in  other  Parliaments.)  This  information 
may  have  been  obtained  from  local  sources  or  from  a  return  not 
now  extant.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  Henry’s  election  to  that 
Parliament  which  petitioned  that  the  oath  should  be  taken  by  the 
mighty  and  worthy  men  of  each  county.  Many  of  the  members 

failed  to  be  present. 
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tion  of  the  Gild  of  St.  George  in  Weymouth.1 
There  within  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  high  up  on 
the  hill-side  overlooking  the  harbour  of  Weymouth, 
Henry  Russell  of  Weymouth,  in  conjunction  with 
Master  Adam  Moleyns,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  and 
Henry  Shelford,  the  parson  of  Wyke  Regis,  founded 
a  gild  to  consist  of  their  three  selves  and  of  the  other 
parishioners  of  Wyke  Regis,  in  which  parish  Wey¬ 
mouth  lay.  The  master  and  two  wardens  were  to 
be  chosen  yearly  and  were  to  have  corporate  rights, 
while  the  licence  granted  for  the  foundation  of  the 
gild  enabled  the  founders  also  to  establish  in  St. 
Nicholas  Chapel  a  perpetual  chantry  of  one  priest, 
who  should  celebrate  there  daily  for  the  good  estate 
of  their  King,  their  three  selves  and  their  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  gild,  with  lands  and  rents  to  the 
value  of  ten  marks  yearly  secured  to  the  chaplain 
for  his  sustenance  and  the  charges  of  the  gild.  The 
advowson  of  the  chantry  rested  with  the  master 
and  wardens.  The  occurrence  of  one  name  among 
these  three  is  something  of  a  mystery.  Nothing 
was  more  likely  than  that  Henry  Russell  of  Wey¬ 
mouth  should  found  a  gild  and  chantry  and  that 
the  parson  of  Wyke  Regis  should  be  associated  with 
him,  but  that  their  third  associate  should  be  Master 
Adam  Moleyns,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  to  which  he  had  recently 
been  clerk,  is  curious,  for  his  only  known  connection 
with  the  county  of  Dorset  was  his  incumbency  of 
Winterbourne  Earls  in  1432.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  it  was  some  personal  friendship  or  connection 
with  Russell  that  made  the  Dean  ally  himself  with 
the  other  two  men  in  the  matter.  Upon  what 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  1441-6,  p.  70. 
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such  a  friendship  was  founded,  or  what  influence 
it  had  upon  the  career  of  either  man  we  do  not 
know.  Yet  it  seems  that  Russell’s  connection  with 
the  Dean  must  surely  have  brought  him  into  touch 
with  the  Beaufort  party  just  at  the  time  when  he 
had  been  elected  to  the  Parliament  of  1 441-2, 
and  had  been  distinguished  by  having  to  put  his 
two  ships  at  the  service  of  the  King.  But  by 
February  1455  Henry  Russell  was  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  three  founders  of  the  gild.  The  parson 
had  died,  and  Master  Adam  Moleyns  had  come  to 
a  sad  end.  Made  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  in 
1444,  he  had  been  given  the  bishopric  of  Chichester 
in  1 446.  But  the  services  which  the  Crown  required 
of  him  were  political  and  diplomatic,  not  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  and  entering  his  diocese,  hitherto  unvisited, 
at  the  close  of  1449,  he  was  murdered  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  not  by  any  member  of  his  flock  who,  seeing 
him  for  the  first  time,  misliked  him,  but  by  the 
riotous  soldiery  as  being  the  traitor  who  had  sold 
Normandy.1  Five  years  later  Henry  Russell 
applied  for  a  licence  to  endow  the  chaplain  and 
his  successors  with  certain  houses  and  lands  in 
Weymouth,  Knighton,  Wotton  Glamville,  Port¬ 
land  and  Wyke  Regis  so  that  they  might  celebrate 
in  perpetuity  for  the  founders  and  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  gild.  The  licence  was  granted 
after  the  customary  inquisition  had  been  held,  and 
there  on  the  hill  above  Weymouth  the  Mass  was 
sung  and  the  Mastership  continued  in  the  Russell 
family  until  the  day  of  the  Dissolution  came.2 

1  Vickers,  England  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages ,  p.  43 l- 

a  Chancery  Inquisition  ad  quod  damnum,  45 1>  no*  2  7  i  Cal,  Pat. 
Rolls ,  1452-61,  p.  241. 
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But  the  inquisition  is  useful  far  beyond  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  immediately  taken  for 
the  jurors  there  returned  that  Henry  Russell 
retained  lands  other  than  the  foregoing  from  which 
the  king  might  take  his  dues. 

There  is  now  a  pleasant  farmstead  called  Blyn- 
field,  in  the  lowlands  immediately  south-west  of 
Shaftesbury  approached  by  a  road  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  still  known  as  Alcester, 
reminding  us  that  Blynfield  had  been  part  ol  the 
original  endowment  of  Alcester  Abbey  given  by  its 
founder,  Ralph  Boteler  of  Oversley,  in  1140.1  But 
the  Abbey  had  fallen  on  evil  days  and  some  twenty 
years  before  this  time  had  become  so  much  im¬ 
poverished  by  the  improvidence  of  its  abbots  that 
its  possessions  had  been  committed  to  the  duke  ol 
Gloucester  and  other  commissioners  for  six  years 
from  1 43 1. 2  Subsequently  it  was  united  in  1456 
to  the  Abbey  of  Evesham,  at  which  date  the  Abbot 
Richard  was  the  only  monk  remaining  in  the 
monastery.3  But  in  the  course  of  the  financial 
struggle  Blynfield  seems  to  have  been  lost  to  the 
Abbey  as  early  as  the  year  1400,  when  Thomas  de 
Molynton,  in  right  of  Elizabeth  his  wife,  heiress  of 
the  Boteler  family  of  Oversley,  representing  the 
founders,  recovered  the  manor  against  the  Abbot 
John  by  writ  contra  formam  collacionis .4  It  was  this 

property,  which  by  June  I455>  was  *n  the  ^ianc^s 
Henry  Russell  though  we  do  not  know  how  he  came 

1  Dugdale,  Monas t icon,  iv.  175-6. 

2  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1429-36^.186.  J  Ibid.  1461-7,  p.  433. 

«  De  Banco  Roll  558,  Trin.  1  Hen.  IV,  m.  78.  Cf.  Transcript* in 

Chan.  Misc.  56,  File  4,  No.  1 72.  The  description  of  these  proceedings 
tallies  with  the  record  of  the  recovery  of  Blynfield  manor  by  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1400. 
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to  have  an  interest  in  it.  The  name  Blynfield 
with  its  alternatives  seems  at  that  time  to  have 
applied  to  a  considerable  district  round  Shaftes¬ 
bury.  It  is  improbable,  in  view  of  its  known 
history,  that  the  manor  had  been  part  of  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  Alice,  but  there  may  very  well  have  been  a 
mortgage  in  which  Henry,  or  even  Stephen,  had 
an  interest,  attracted  possibly  by  the  name  con¬ 
necting  it  with  their  ancestors,  of  whose  existence 
they  were  well  aware  however  much  their  later 
descendants  forgot  them,  or  more  prosaically  seeing 
in  it  a  good  investment,  especially  as  it  lay  not  too 
far  from  the  property  they  already  owned  in 
Shaftesbury,  Stour  Provost  and  Compton  Abbas. 
The  rich  pastures  and  the  water-meadows  of  the 
district  in  which  it  lay  were  indeed  exactly  such  as 
would  attract  a  shrewd  man  of  business  with  an 
understanding  of  what  constituted  profitable  land. 
But,  however  it  had  come  into  Henry’s  hands,  what 
we  have  to  be  grateful  for  is  that  he  was  accused 
of  wrong-doing  in  connection  with  it,  for  at  some 
time  previous  to  1457  Richard,  Abbot  of  the 
Monastery  of  Alcester,  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery 
complaining  that  one  ‘  Henry  Russell  otherwise 
called  Henry  Gascoyn  of  Weymouth  Squyer 5 
wrongfully  withheld  the  manor  of  4  Blynchfeld  5  in 
Dorset,  worth  twenty  marks  yearly,  from  himself 
and  his  successors.1  The  end  of  the  tale  is  un¬ 
known.  In  the  bill  of  complaint  the  Abbot  went 

1  Early  Chan.  Proc.  16,  No.  503.  Internal  evidence  shows  that 
the  bill  was  filed  between  the  years  of  1406  and  1457.  During 
that  time  there  were  two  abbots  of  the  name  of  Richard,  either  of 
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on  to  remark  that  two  years  previously  a  writ  of 
subpoena  in  £1,000  had  been  served  upon  this 
Henry  Russell  to  appear  (in  what  court  is  not 
stated)  ;  and  that  he  had  not  only  disobeyed,  but 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  kill  the  poor  com¬ 
plainant.  The  Abbot  Richard,  although  doubtless 
in  fear  of  his  life,  was  still  in  fighting  mood  and 
therefore  desired  a  subpoena  for  Russell  to  appear 
in  Chancery  and  answer  his  complaint.  Thomas 
Throkmerton  of  Coughton,  Esquire,  and  William 
Cokkys  of  Lambeth,  gentleman,  stood  surety  that 
if  the  Abbot  could  not  prove  his  complaint  he  would 
pay  all  the  costs.  But  Henry  Russell's  answer 
does  not  exist  among  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  the  story  of  Blynheld,  Russell  and 
Abbot  Richard  remains  incomplete.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  confirmation  of  the  use  of  the  alias 
Gascoigne,  and  in  addition  it  throws  a  little  more 
light  upon  the  Russell  connection  with  the  north 
of  the  county. 

The  property  on  the  other  side  of  Shaftesbury, 
those  closes  in  Stour  Provost  which  his  father  and 
mother  had  held  and  for  which  they  had  declined 
to  go  into  court  to  prove  their  title,  remained  in 
their  son’s  hands.  When  from  October  1438  on¬ 
wards  his  name  replaces  his  father’s  in  the  Court 
Rolls  the  story  told  is  precisely  the  same.  He 
essoins  himself  from  doing  service  or  fails  to  do  so 
and  is  amerced,  and  he  declines  the  trouble  of 

whom  might  have  been  the  complainant  against  Henry  Russell. 
One  was  Richard  Burton,  chosen  some  time  between  1436  and  1444, 
and  the  other  Richard  de  Tuttebury,  who  resigned  when  the  Abbey 
was  united  with  Evesham.  Cf.  Dugdale’s  Monasticon ,  iv.  1 74. 
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proving  his  title  and  ignores  the  steward’s  suggestion 
that  he  should  go  before  the  lord’s  council  in  order 
to  do  so.  Here  again  on  the  Rolls  as  his  father  was 
Stephen  Gascoyn  so  he  is  Henry  Gascoyn,1  but  in 

two  rentals  he  is  Henry  Russell.2 

He  continued  also  to  hold  the  Compton  Abbas 
lands  for  which  his  mother  and  father  had  fought 
in  the  courts,  but  it  was  probably  this  property,  or 
part  of  it,  which  was  included  in  a  settlement  which 
he  made  later,  in  1456,  together  with  John  New¬ 
burgh,  of  a  messuage  and  land  in  that  district  upon 
Edward  Meech  and  his  wife  Alice,  reserving  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  heirs  a  yearly  rent  of  fifteen  shillings  in 
silver  and  four  capons.3  As  for  Berwick,  we  never 
hear  of  him  in  connection  with  it,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  inheritance  did  not  pass  to 
the  family  in  his  time.  But  even  though  he  may 
not  have  lived  on  the  land  which  ultimately  became 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  earls  ot  Bedford,  he  at 
least,  like  his  father,  made  an  important  marriage, 
which  would  certainly  have  strengthened  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  county,  for  his  wife  was  Elizabeth,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  co-heiress  of  John  Herring, 
Esquire,  of  Chaldon  Herring  by  his  wife  Alice.4 

1  Court  Rolls,  Stour  Provost,  1438-63. 

2  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  MSS.,  Stour  Provost  Rentals.  T  e 
first  is  dated  1456-7  5  it  §ives  onlV  sLx  free  tenants,  including  a 
Henry  Russell  but  not  a  Henry  Gascoyn  ;  the  second  is  undated 
but  is  about  the  same  time,  and  here  he  is  Harry  Russell. 

3  Feet  of  Fines,  Dorset,  35  Hen.  VI,  p.  1 13-  ,  .  _  , 

*  Mr.  Round  says,  op.  cit .,  p.  268,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the 
form  ‘  Herringham,’  as  used  by  Mr.  Witren.  The  latter  s  story  o 
the  lineage  of  Harangue  or  Herringham,  op.  at.,  1.  163-4,  is  not 
precisely  trustworthy,  but  he  must  be  exonerated  lor  using  the  latter 
form  of  the  name  since  it  occurs  in  the  pedigree  drawn  up  lor  the  secon 
earl  of  Bedford,  as  in  nearly  all  the  others  of  about  the  same  date. 
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Chaldon  Herring  lies  eastward  of  Berwick  and 
Swyre  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  coast. 
The  tiny  church  has  been  swept  clean  of  monuments 
and  brasses,  did  it  ever  possess  any,  but  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  information  concerning  the  Herrings, 
whose  other  patrimony  was  Herringston,  and 
although  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  is  not  known,  the  fact  is  proved  and  much 
additional  information  afforded  by  the  settlements 
recited  in  the  inquisition  taken  on  the  death  of  the 
father-in-law,  which  occurred  on  October  6,  1455.1 
John  Herring  had  become  a  widower  and  had 
married  again  a  lady  named  Joan,  who  survived 
him,  but  there  had  been  no  sons  of  either  marriage, 
or  they  had  died  in  infancy,  and  his  heirs  were  his 
two  grandsons,  John,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
Russell,  and  his  cousin  also  named  John,  son  and 
heir  of  Iseult  de  la  Lynde.  But  the  inquisition  does 
more  than  this,  for  it  gives  us  the  names  of  Henry’s 
other  children.  On  March  7,  1 441-2,  feoffees  had 
settled  the  manor  of  Chaldon  Herring  upon  John 
and  Alice  Herring  for  their  lives,  with  successive 
remainders  in  the  first  place  to  Henry  Russell  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  their  daughter,  and  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  Elizabeth  ;  in  the  second  to  Iseult,  the 
other  and  younger  daughter  of  the  same  John  and 
Alice,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  ;  and  finally,  the 
right  heirs  of  John  Herring.  But  some  time 
between  this  date  and  April  20,  1449,  both  mother 
and  daughter  died,  leaving  the  two  men  widowers. 

1  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  Hen.  VI,  file  162,  no.  21.  Mr.  Round  regarded 
thi3  inquisition,  as  indeed  it  is,  as  the  most  important  factor  in  proving 
the  descent  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  from  Henry  Russell,  op.  cit .,  p.  268. 
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Then  feoffees  settled  land  in  Dene,  Combe  Keynes 
and  elsewhere,  together  with  the  manors  of  West- 
mington,  Shitterton  and  Southbrook,  upon  John 
Herring  for  life,  with  again  successive  remainders 
to  John  Russell,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Henry 
Russell  of  Weymouth,  and  one  of  the  grandsons  and 
heirs  of  John  Herring,  and  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
John,  then  to  first  his  brother  William,  and  finally 
to  his  two  sisters,  Joan  and  Cristina.  But  before  this 
date  John  Russell  had  married,  for  another  settle¬ 
ment  made  in  the  latter  year  of  lands  in  Hoyford, 
Sutton  Poyntz  and  elsewhere  had  given  the  first 
remainder  to  John  Russell  and  to  his  wife,  Alice 
Froxmere.  Thus  we  see  Henry  Russell,  widower  of 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Herring  of  Chaldon  Herring, 
with  four  children  of  whom,  by  1449,  the  eldest, 
John,  was  already  married,  and  aged  seventeen  or 

more. 

The  latter  years  of  Russell’s  life  were  marked  by 
a  yet  further  extension  of  his  responsibility,  for  in 
April  1454  he  was  among  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  levy  money  for  the  King  in  Salisbury", 
Poole  and  Weymouth,1  and  during  the  next  year 
on  November  15,  1455,  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Butler  in  the  port  of  Poole,2  he  presumably  still  being 
Deputy  in  Melcombe.  The  latest  record  we  have 
of  his  Parliamentary  activities  is  in  1 460,  when  the 
returns  show  that  both  Henry  Russell,  Esquire,  and 
John  Russell,  Esquire,  polled  for  the  knights  of  the 
shire  who  were  returned  for  Dorset  in  October  of 
that  year.3  The  last  we  hear  of  him  at  all  is  very 

1  Cal .  Pat .  Rolls,  1452-61,  p.  164.  2  Ibid.,  p.  273. 

1  Pari.  Writs  and  Returns,  bdle.  16,  file  6. 
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fittingly  on  the  Court  Rolls  of  Stour  Provost,  where, 
on  October  31,  1463,  he,  with  his  title  still  unproven, 
essoined  himself  for  the  last  time.1  He  must  have 
died  between  that  date  and  October  in  the  following 
year  when  the  chief  part  of  his  lands  there  are  seen 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  Cristina,  and 
her  husband,  Walter  Cheverell,  held  of  the  former’s 
brother  John,  who,  however,  himself  retained  part 
of  the  property.2  It  is  difficult  once  again  not  to 
think  that  Cristina  may  have  been  his  favourite 
child.  At  any  rate,  she  and  her  husband  had  a 
comfortable  inheritance  from  him,  and  long  years 
after,  in  1573,  when  the  second  earl  of  Bedford  was 
accustomed  to  be  received  at  Exeter  as  a  noble 
guest,  the  jurors  who  were  called  to  take  an  inquisi¬ 
tion  on  the  death  of  a  certain  Christopher  Cheverell, 
who  was  the  great  grandson  of  Cristina  and  Walter, 
remembered  that  they  had  heard  that  long  before 
a  certain  Henry  Russell  4  had  been  seised  of  those 
lands  and,  being  so  seised,  had  given  the  same  to  a 
Walter  and  a  Cristina.’ 3 

Where  Henry  Russell  was  buried  we  do  not 
certainly  know,  but  it  may  be  that  there  was  a 
family  tomb  in  that  very  place  indeed  where  we 
might  look  to  find  it.  Some  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  his  death  the  town  of  Dorchester  suffered 
sadly  by  reason  of  two  devastating  fires,  one  which 
occurred  in  August  1613  4  and  another  ten  years 
later  in  January  1622-3. 5  In  both  it  was  Trinity 
parish  which  suffered  most,  its  houses  being  almost 

1  Stour  Provost  Court  Rolls.  2  Ibid. 

3  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  scr.  2,  file  160,  no.  8. 

4  Stowe,  Annales ,  1615,  p.  926.  5  Hutchins,  op.  cit .,  p.  340. 
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completely  wiped  out  and  its  church  destroyed. 
Some  years  later,  probably  while  the  town  was 
rebuilding,  for  which  purpose  a  subsciiption  list 
was  opened,1 2  a  messenger  from  the  fourth  eail  of 
Bedford  arrived  in  the  town.  His  general  instruc¬ 
tions,  given  in  a  memorandum  annotated  in  what  is 
the  unmistakable  hand  of  the  fourth  earl  himself, 
were  to  search  for  and  see  the  monuments  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  earls  of  Bedford  in  Dorsetshire.3 
He  was  to  go  to  Swyre,  where  two  of  the  family 
were  known  to  be  buried,  and  also  to  Dorchester  to 
see  what  monument  was  in  the  upper  church  and 
what  writings  and  arms  were  on  it  and  to  take  a  true 
note  of  them  and  the  coats.  Now  the  expression 
‘  upper  church  ’  can  only  refer  to  Holy  Trinity, 
which  stood  in  High  West  Street  dominating  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  and  in  whose  parish  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  known  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Russell  family  was  situated.4 * * *  The  fourth 
earl  certainly  had  some  special  knowledge  of  his 
family  history  which  was  denied,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen,  both  to  his  predecessors  and  to  his  successors. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  it  came  to  him  by  reason  of 

1  Hutchins,  op.  cit.,  p.  389-  2  May°>  °P-  ciL>  P;  538- 

3  This  memorandum  was  found  in  the  Bedford  Office  in  August 
1929.  Curiously  enough,  it  had  been  seen  by  Mr.  Widen,  who  refers 
to  it  in  his  notes,  but  he  apparently  attached  no  significance  to  it,  or 
at  all  events  did  not  follow  up  the  story  of  Dorchester.  It  is  in  a 
seventeenth  century  hand  and  is  endorsed  throughout  with  notes  in 
the  writing  of  the  fourth  earl  (succeeded  1627,  died  1641),  which  is 

peculiar  and  quite  unmistakable.  ? 

4  The  two  other  churches  were  All  Saints  and  St.  Peter  s.  The 

former  was  in  the  eastern  or  lower  part  of  the  town,  while  the  latter 

stood  mid-way  between  the  two  others.  It  is  generally  agieed  that 

All  Saints,  like  Holy  Trinity,  was  destroyed  in  one  of  the  fires,  but 

that  St.  Peter’s  remained  intact. 
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the  fire,  which  had  drawn  attention  to  a  particular 
tomb  in  the  church,  for  a  tomb  of  peculiar  interest 
to  his  family  had  been  there,  and  the  journey  of  the 
messenger,  Mr.  George  Browne,  into  Dorset  was  not 
made  wholly  in  vain.  The  memorandum  from  his 
master  included  a  little  amateurish  sketch  of  the 
arms  which  the  earl  said  he  took  it  wrould  be  found. 
These  were  a  lion  rampant  gules  on  a  chief  three 
scallop  shells  impaling  a  shield  bendy  argent  and 
gules.  Mr.  George  Browne  entered  his  reply  on  the 
same  sheet.  He  wrote  : 

I  finde  2  Cotes  a  lyon  and  3  scolopp  shells  in  a  cheefe 
but  the  Colors  not  extant  a  second  cote  as  it  is  described 
above,  which  the  church  being  pulled  downe  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  io£  bestowed  on  the  like  monument  sett 
vp  in  the  wall  over  it.  Thear  names  wear  Henrv  Russell 
and  Isabell  his  wife. 

Their  was  a  toombe  with  a  faire  marble  stone  sett  in 
ye  wall,  in  the  side  were  these  two  coates  which  the 
Church  being  pulled  downe  lye  in  ye  ground  and  the 
Townesmen  have  bestowed  io£  in  a  monument  in  ye 
wall  on  high,  with  Russels  coate,  but  noe  inscription  at 
all  being  left  a  blanke  in  ye  middest. 

He  adds  that  the  ancient  inscription  is  wanting, 
but  he  supposes  it  has  been  kept,  in  which  he  wras 
probably  unduly  optimistic.  Certainly  if  it  was 
kept  then  it  does  not  remain  now,  nor  is  anything 
to  be  seen  either  of  that  fair  monument  or  of  the 
coats  which  he  saw  lying  on  the  ground,  for  the 
church  has  three  times  been  rebuilt  and  is  now 
wholly  innocent  of  any  ancient  monument  or 
writing  5  w  hatsoever.1  The  question  then  arises  as 
to  whether  it  was  our  Henry  Russell  and  his  wife  who 

The  church  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  again  in  1823  and  in  1876. 
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were  buried  in  what  was  undoubtedly  a  Russell 
tomb  with  the  fair  marble  stone  set  in  the  side  and 
the  coats  on  it  of  which  all  that  survived  was  the 
monument  set  in  the  wall  for  which  the  townsmen 
had  given  £10,  probably  part  of  the  subscriptions 
raised  after  the  fire,  and  the  coats  lying  on  the 
ground.  It  is  very  far  from  being  impossible,  for 
Holy  Trinity  was  that  church  in  which,  as  the 
owner  of  the  property  in  High  West  Street,  he  would 
have  the  right  to  have  a  tomb.  The  difficulty  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  setting  down  oi  the  name  Isabel 
for  his  wife,  since,  as  is  wrell  known,  that  name  was 
constantly  used  as  a  synonym  for  Elizabeth,  but  in 
the  question  of  the  second  coat.  Mr.  Browrne  saw 
what  we  are  very  glad  indeed  he  did  see — the 
Russell  coat,  and  we  can  forgive  the  obliteration  of 
the  colours  since  his  description  tells  us  all  we  really 
want  to  know  ;  but  we  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
that  second  coat.  It  cannot  have  been  intended  for 
that  of  Elizabeth  Herring,  about  w  hich  there  has 
never  been  any  doubt,  but  further,  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  at  all  for  what  it  was  intended.  Although  the 
argent  and  gules  are  carefully  marked,  the  drawing 
is  very  vague  as  to  the  number  of  bends,  and  in  any 
case  those  bearings  in  all  their  variations  occur  so 
commonly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  assign  them 
to  any  one  family.  Certainly  it  does  not  resemble 
the  coat  of  any  family  with  whom  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Russells  intermarried.1  If  it  were,  indeed, 

1  It  is  possible  but  hardly  probable  that  the  fourth  earl  meant  his 
drawing  to  display  the  coat  of  \Iuschamp  or  Murdax,  as  shown  in 
the  bearings  of  the  second  earl,  see  p.  227.  But  he  knew  something 
of  heraldry,  or  at  least  had  heraldic  books,  and  it  seems  unlikely  he 
would  have  confused  bends  with  bars. 
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Henry  Russell,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  the  great 
grandfather  of  the  first  earl,  who  was  buried  in  Holy 
Trinity,  it  may  be  that  he  had  married  again,  which 
is  not  at  all  impossible  since  we  know  that  he  was 
left  a  widower  comparatively  early,  and  that  the 
second  coat  was  that  of  a  lady  called  Isabel  whose 
family  is  unknown.  The  fourth  earl  undeniably 
thought  of  the  two  coats  as  impaled.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  George  Browne's  description  reads  as  if 
they  were  separate  coats  found  lying  on  the  ground, 
in  which  case  they  may  very  well  have  been  the 
only  two  which  had  survived  destruction  out  of  a 
number  of  coats  on  the  tomb,  and  may  not  origin¬ 
ally  have  been  in  juxtaposition  at  all  but  have 
represented  different  generations.1  Speculation, 
however,  seems  quite  in  vain,  the  more  so  because 
after  this  Dorchester,  Holy  Trinity,  the  tomb  and 
the  arms  sank  once  more  completely  into  oblivion 
as  far  as  the  family  history  was  concerned. 
Whose-ever  body  it  was  had  lain  there,  Mr.  Browne’s 
visit  provides  us  with  other  important  information, 
for  this  brings  the  Russell  arms  back  to  a  very 
much  earlier  date  than  has  hitherto  been  allowed 
for  them.  We  have  the  lion  rampant  and  on 
a  chief  three  scallops.  Knowing  that  our  docu¬ 
ments  call  Henry  esquire  and  gentleman,  there 
is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  Russell  arms  were 

1  Dorchester  deeds,  as  far  as  they  exist,  show  no  other  Henry 
Russell,  either  before  or  after  the  time  of  the  Henry  with  whom  we 
are  concerned,  holding  property  within  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity, 
and  only  two  other  instances  of  the  name  can  be  traced  in  the  family 
records.  One  was  that  Henry  who,  in  1406,  held  a  burgage  in  the 
Dumgate,  which  was  well  outside  the  boundaries  of  Holy  Trinity  ; 
Mayo,  op.  cit .,  no.  138.  The  other  was  Henry,  an  uncle  of  the  first 
earl,  who  was  a  priest,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  later,  see  p.  109. 


H 
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not,  as  was  freely  stated  later,  an  entirely  new 
grant  to  John  Russell,  afterwards  the  first  earl  of 
Bedford,  but  were  those  that  Henry  and  possibly 
even  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him  bore.1 
The  scallop  shells  are  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  arms,  partly  because,  although  the  second 
earl  allow'ed  them  in  his  pedigree  to  ail  his  ancestors, 
as  he  believed  them  to  be,  from  the  thirteenth 
century  onwards,  Le  Neve,  the  \  ork  herald,  saw 
them  as  an  entirely  new  addition  made  by  the  first 
earl  to  the  lion  rampant.  Yet  there  they  were  in 
the  Dorchester  church.  It  is  tempting,  indeed,  to 
go  further  and  assert  that  either  Henry  or  Stephen 
bore  them  because  their  ships,  like  so  many  others 
from  Weymouth  and  elsewhere,  carried  pilgrims  to 
St.  James  de  Compostella,  a  profitable  trade,  and 
that  they  themselves  had  made  this  pilgrimage, 
which  was  especially  popular  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.2  But  if  they  ever  thus  combined  piety  and 
trade,  no  record  has  yet  been  found,  and  moreover, 
according  to  a  sixteenth  century  writer  on  armoury, 
the  scallop  shell  had  other  connections  than  that 
with  St.  James  de  Compostella.  It  was  frequently 
chosen,  it  seems,  because  the  shell  of  the  scallop  was 
considered  to  excel  the  shell  of  all  other  fish  and 
had  a  particular  connection  also  with  the  Order  ol 
St.  Nicholas.3  That  it  was  a  favourite  design  quite 
apart  from  coats  of  arms  is  evident  by  its  constant 

1  Cf.  Round,  op.  cit.,  p.  274. 

a  Cf  G.  Roberts,  Social  History  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  England , 

ed.  1856,  pp.  127  seqq.  ..  .  .  , 

3  John  Bossewell,  Workes  of  Armone ,  1572,  11.  ;  The  Armone  oj 
Honour ,  f.  1  o  1 .  Cf.  John  Feme,  The  Blazon  of  Gen  trie,  1 586.  Bossewell 
was  the  successor  oi  Wynkyn  de  Wordc  and  Leigh. 
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appearance  as  an  ornament  for  the  ends  of  spoons 
and  the  like. 

But  the  mystery  as  to  why  the  fourth  earl  should 
have  been  the  only  one  to  come  near  the  truth 
concerning  his  ancestors  remains  unsolved. 

Of  the  four  Russell  children  who  were  living  when 
their  grandfather  Herring  died,  Joan  drops  out  of 
the  picture.  She  may  have  died  young  ;  at  any 
rate  we  have  no  allusion  to  a  marriage  nor  any 
subsequent  mention  of  her.  Her  sister,  Cristina, 
owes  her  importance  in  the  family  records  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  documents  concerning  her  property 
which  are  the  chief  factor  in  proving  the  pedigree 
of  the  familv.  She  made,  or  rather  her  father 
probably  made  for  her,  a  good  marriage,  for  her 
husband  was  Waiter  Cheverell,  Esquire,  who  held 
the  manors  of  East  Stoke  by  Bindon  and  of  Chaunt- 
marle,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother 
Joan,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  John 
Chauntmarle.  These  manors  he  entailed  upon 
himself  and  his  wife  on  May  12,  1467,  by  a  deed 
indented  to  which  his  brother-in-law,  John  Russell, 
was  a  party.1  His  family  was  one  of  that  group 
with  which  the  Russells  were  associated,  whose 
names  constantly  occur  in  one  capacity  or  another 
in  the  election  records  for  Dorset,  and  he,  together 
with  his  father-in-law,  Henry  Russell,  represented 
Weymouth  in  the  Parliament  of  January  144 1-2. 
When  he  died  on  November  4,  1481,  besides  his 
own  manors,  he  was  holding  in  the  right  of  his 
wife  Cristina,  four  tenements,  some  land  and  a 

1  Cited  in  the  inquisition  on  Walter  Cheverell.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m., 
22  Edward  IV,  no.  45. 
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‘  Tokyng  ’  mill  at  Rushton,  eighty  acres  of  pasture 
in  Shaftesbury,  seventy  acres  of  land  in  Swyre,  and 
a  messuage  with  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Stour 
Provost.1  The  ‘  Tokyng  ’  mill,  which  was  held  of 
the  abbot  of  Bindon,  may  well  have  been  part  of  the 
East  Stoke  inheritance,  for  the  Rushton  referred  to 
is  most  likely  a  hamlet  lying  there  and  not  Rushton 
Tarrant.  The  messuage  at  Swyre  is  something  of 
a  puzzle,  as  the  Swyre  lands  all  tend  to  be,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  it  was  distinct  from  the  Russells’ 
Berwick  holding,  and  was  held  direct  of  the  earl 
of  Salisbury'  (Montague)  as  of  his  manor  of  Swyre. 
The  pasture  land  in  Shaftesbury,  as  also  the  house 
and  land  at  Stour  Provost,  were  held  of  Cristina’s 
brother,  John  Russell,  and  we  can  only  suppose 
them  to  be  part  of  the  original  lands  formerly 
held  by  their  grandfather,  Stephen.  When  Walter 
Cheverell  died,  the  son  and  heir  John  was  aged 
forty  or  more,  so  that  the  marriage  must  have  taken 
place  at  least  nine  or  ten  years  before  John  Herring 
settled  his  lands  upon  her  in  remainder.  Cristina 
herself  inherited  perhaps  something  of  the  vitality 
of  her  father,  for  she  must  have  been  what  was  for 
those  days  a  very  old  woman  when  she  died  on 
October  20,  1499.  She  had  outlived  her  son  John, 
whose  son  Roger  was  her  heir,  and  she  must  have 
known  the  boy,  her  nephew,  who  was  afterwards  to 
become  the  earl  of  Bedford.2 

1  See  the  inquisition  on  Walter  Cheverell.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m., 


22  Edward  IV,  no.  45.  VTT  .. 

*  For  the  inquisition  on  Cristina  see  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  Hen.  V  11,  11. 

q ! 6  ;  and  for  that  on  her  son,  ibid.,  i.  145-  On  December  20,  14^2, 
John  Cheverell  enfeoffed  William  Filoll,  John  Irenchard  and  other 
trustees  including  James  Russell  and  Thomas  Moleyns,  of  the  manor 
of  Up  Sterthill  with  other  lands  to  the  use  of  his  will.  Unfortunate  y, 
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Returning  to  the  two  brothers,  John  and  William, 
we  can  say  very  little  about  the  latter,  indeed  we 
know  almost  nothing  of  him  unless  it  was  he  who 
was  exporting  broadcloths  from  W eymouth  in  1 487.1 
We  do  not  even  know  whether  it  was  he  or  his  elder 
brother,  John,  who  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
first  earl.  All  that  can  be  shown  is  that  the  two 
stood  to  their  descendant  in  the  relationship  ot 
grandfather  and  great  uncle,  but  which  was  which 
it  is  not  so  far  possible  to  prove.  The  claim  to 
be  the  direct  ancestor  has,  however,  always  been 
advanced  for  the  elder  of  the  two.  It  is,  indeed,  his 
chief  claim  to  fame.  It  may  be  that  this  John  was 
the  first  of  the  family  to  live  at  Berwick,  for  it  is 
quite  possible  that  already  during  his  lifetime  the 
two  successions  to  the  manor  had  failed  and  that  it 
had  now  come  by  remainder,  as  arranged  between 
Margaret  Gough  and  Stephen  and  Alice,  into  the 
hands  of  the  descendant  of  the  latter  couple.  The 
last  we  hear  of  it  before  this  is  in  1431?  when 
Margaret  is  clearly  living  there  and  styles  herself 
6  of  Berwick.5  2  She  died  in  1441  3  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  we  do  not  know  whether  she  survived 
Edith  and  Hugh  Deverell,  who  would  have  had  the 
manor  next,  or  even  when  the  succession  in  their 
case  failed.  All  we  can  say  is  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  this  John  Russell  lived  at  Berwick,4 

there  are  no  Cheverell  wills  in  P.C.C.,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
have  perished  with  those  at  Blandford,  destroyed  in  a  fire. 

1  j?  122/120/3.  ~  Feudal  Aids ,  ii.  io3>  to6,  it  3* 

3  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  19  Hen.  VI,  no.  26. 

4  Round,  op.  cit .,  p.  254,  says  that  it  is  possible  to  prove  this  John 
Russell’s  tenure  of  Berwick  as  early  as  i4&5>  but  *be  volume  ol  Cal. 
Inq.  p.m..  Hen.  VII,  Vol.  I.  (no  page  or  number)  which  he  cites 
does  not  appear  to  contain  the  reierence. 
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a  supposition  which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  buried  in  the  neighbouring  church  at  Swyre. 
We  have  a  few,  but  only  a  very  few,  facts  concerning 
his  life.  We  have  already  seen  by  that  useful 
inquisition  on  his  grandfather  that  in  1456  he  was 
said  to  be  twenty-four  years  of  age  or  more,  so  that 
he  was  born  about  1432  or  before,  and  we  know 
from  the  settlements  that  he  had  married  into  the 
Froxmere  family,  the  lady  being  named  either 
Elizabeth  or  Alice,  in  or  before  1449.  Again,  we 
know  something,  though  none  too  much,  of  this 
family.  The  monumental  inscription  at  Swyre 
makes  her  a  daughter  of' John  Frocksmer  Esquier,’ 
and  the  arms  there  given  are  those  of  Froxmere 
ofWych  (i.e.  Droitwich)  in  Worcestershire,  which 
are1 : 

Sable  a  griffin  segreant  between  three  cross-crosslets 
fitchee  argent. 

If,  as  these  arms  denote,  she  was  descended  from 
the  main  line  of  the  family,  she  must  have  been  a 
daughter  of  that  John  Froxmere  who  married  Alice 
Fitzlangley.  The  name  figures  among  the  Worces¬ 
tershire  records,  showing  that  the  history  of  the 
family  made  for  energy  if  not  exactly  for  peace,  for 
John  Russell’s  father-in-law  may  possibly  have  been 
that  John  Froxmere  of  Droitwich,  whose  goods 
were  forfeited  for  felony  in  1398, 2  and/or  that  one 
who,  with  John  Brace  and  many  others,  broke  the 
earl  of  Warwick’s  close  at  Droitwich  and  carried  off 
the  vessels  for  making  salt  from  the  well  called 

1  *  Visitation  of  Worcestershire  *  1569,  Harl.  Soc.,  xxvii.  39. 

*  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  1396-9,  p.  316. 
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4  Shirrevespitt,’  1 *  an  affray  which  was  probably 
part  of  the  struggle  against  the  hereditary  claim  of 
the  earl  to  the  pit. 

If  the  above  supposition  is  correct,  Thomas 
Froxmere  of  Droitwich,  who  flourished  about  1481, 
was  nephew  by  marriage  to  John  Russell,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  a  Thomas  Froxmere 
appears  next  to  John  Russell  among  the  numerous 
co-feoffees  of  James,  earl  of  Ormond,  when  the  earl 
purchased  the  manor  of  Bradpole  in  Dorset  from 
Maurice  de  la  Ryuer  and  his  wife  Joan  in  1457-“ 
This  may  be  the  connecting  link  also  between 
Weymouth  and  the  Thomas  Froxmere  (or  Frogmere) 
who  represented  that  borough  in  the  Parliament  of 
March  1452-3,  and  was  mainpernor  for  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  1 455. 3  His  son-in-law  probably  con¬ 
tinued  the  Parliamentary  tradition  in  his  family  also, 
although  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  was  he 
who  represented  the  borough  of  Weymouth  in  the 
Parliament  of  November  i449>  although  Henry' 
Russell,  his  father,  stood  surety  for  the  John  Russell 
then  elected,  since  he  could  only  have  been  of  age 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  1401-5,  p.  423  ;  cf  Mary  Bateson  on  Droitwich, 

*  Victoria  County  History,’  Worcs .,  iii.  77* 

8  Feet  of  Fines,  Dorset,  Case  51,  File  61,  No.  1 17.  One  of  the 
indentures  now  exists  among  the  duke  ot  Bedford  s  MSS.,  and  its 
presence  there  may  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  John  Russell  was 
descended  from  the  Russells  ot  Kingston  Russell,  whose  hen's  were 
Maurice  Ryuer  (Rivers)  and  his  wife  Joan,  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  35 
Hen.  VI,  6  ;  but  it  seems  more  likely,  since  John  Russell  appears  not 
with  Maurice  but  in  the  other  parties,  that  he  was  merely  acting  as 
a  feoffee  for  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  wras  lord  01  Swyre  and  therefore 
his  overlord. 

3  It  may  here  be  noted  that  tenements  at  a  place  named  Frog- 
mere  were  at  this  date  (i455^  included  in  a  settlement  ot  Crokern 
Stoke  and  other  manors  (Fry.  Dorset  Fines ,  p.  380). 
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in  that  year  if  the  words  ‘  twenty-four  and  more  5  in 
the  inquisition  are  very  liberally  interpreted.1  He 
may,  however,  very  well  be  the  John  Russell, 
Esquire,  who,  with  Henry  Russell,  Esquire,  joined 
in  polling  for  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  Dorset  in 
1 460, 2  and  he  may  have  been  the  John  Russell, 
Esquire,  who  was  himself  returned  as  one  of  the 
knights  of  the  shire  for  Dorset  in  1472. 3  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  returns  ceased  to  name  electors 
in  his  time  and  that  of  James  Russell,  so  that  it  is 
uncertain  whether  they  continued  the  Parliamentary 
activities  of  Henry  Russell  and  ot  his  father, 
Stephen.  Further  information  of  John  we  have 
none.  There  is  no  indication  whether  or  no  he  ever 
used  the  alias  of  Gascoigne.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  he  did  not.  We  never  hear  of  it  in  connection 
with  his  successors,  and  the  fact  that  it  ever  was  so 
used  seems  to  have  been  within  a  very  few  years 
completely  obliterated  from  the  family  consciousness. 
Nor  do  we  know  whether  John  had  interests  in  the 
wine  or  the  wool  trades  or  in  neither,  for  the  only 
hint  given  is  that  there  was  a  John  Russell,  native- 
born  Englishman,  who,  in  October  1503,  exported 
three  mares  from  Weymouth  on  the  Barbara  of 
Cherbourg.4  It  is  probable  that  this  may  have  been 

1  Pari.  Writs  and  Returns,  Bdle.  15,  File  7.  Indeed  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  John,  who  represented  Weymouth  in 
1449,  was  either  a  brother  to  Henry  and/or  the  John  Russell  who  had 
joined  in  electing  burgesses  for  Melcombe  Regis  in  the  years  I427> 
1432,  1435  and  1436-7.  The  age  in  an  inquisition,  however,  is  not 
always  correct  5  e.g.  d  homas  de  la  Four  is  differently  returned  as  30 
or  40  years  of  age  in  inquisitions  dated  within  a  year  of  each  other. 
Cal.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m .,  viii.  269,  324. 

2  Pari.  Writs  and  Returns,  Bdle.  16,  File  6. 

3  Ibid.,  Bdle.  17,  File  2.  4  E.  122/120/10. 
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he.  All  that  we  do  know  is  that  at  Stour  Provost  he 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  family  tradition,  for 
in  1488  a  spirited  attempt  was  made  once  more  to 
get  him  to  do  what  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
steadfastly  refused  to  do  and  prove  his  title  to  the 
lands,  of which  he  still  retained  a  part,  the  remainder 
being  held  of  him  first  by  his  brother-in-law,  Walter 
Cheverell,  and  Cristina,  and  then  by  his  nephew, 
Roger.1  It  was  pointed  out  that  certain  parcels  of 
pasture  containing  by  estimation  twelve  acres  called 
Sytherys  had  been  unjustly  held  for  many  years 
past  to  the  grave  damage  of  the  lord  and  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  an  order  had  been  made  very  often 
to  the  reeve  of  the  manor  to  seize  the  pasture  into 
the  lord’s  hands  until  the  right  and  title  thereto 
should  be  known  ;  yet,  as  it  almost  pathetically 
states,  the  matter  still  remained  upon  the  lord’s  2 
council.  Steward  and  reeve  were  spending  them¬ 
selves  in  vain  ;  renewed  efforts  to  have  the  matter 
settled  in  1490  and  1491  left  the  representative  of 
the  Russells  unmoved.  Such  refusals  to  come  into 
court  were  very  far  from  being  unknown,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Stour  Provost  property  refusal  to  prove 
the  title  for  generation  after  generation  seems  to  have 
become  a  matter  of  principle,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  John,  like  his  forebears,  continued 
his  tenancy  for  the  rest  of  his  life  since,  as  we  shall  see, 

1  The  inquisition  on  Roger  Cheverell,  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  ser.  2, 
vol.  35,  no.  45,  shows  him  holding  eighty  acres  of  pasture  in  the 
borough  of  Shaftesbury  of  John  Russell  by  service  unknown,  a 
messuage  and  ten  acres  of  land  in  Stour  Provost  of  the  same  by  rent 
of  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  penny  at  Easter  yearly,  and  seventy  acres  in 
Swyre  of  John  Morton  as  of  his  manor  of  Swyre  by  rent  of  a  pound  of 
wax  per  annum. 

a  Then  King’s  College.  See  note  3,  p.  41. 
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the  property  undoubtedly  passed  to  that  other  John 
Russell  who  became  the  first  earl  of  Bedford.  The 
Maiden  Newton  lands,  which  had  been  part  of  the 
property  of  his  grandfather,  Stephen,  he  granted  to 
his  nephew,  John  Cheverell,  and  the  latter’s  wife, 
Margery,  in  1475.1 

He  also  extended  the  family  property  outside  the 
county  for  about  the  year  1503,  not  many  years 
before  his  death,  he  acquired  Thorndown  in  county 
Somerset  from  Sir  Robert  Newburgh.2  He  died 
in  1505  and  was  buried,  as  was  also  his  wife,  in 
the  church  of  Holy  Trinity  at  Swyre  where  the 
inscription  records  : 

Here  lyeth  John  Russell  Esquier  and  Elizabeth  his 
wyfe  daughter  of  John  frocksmer’  Esquier  which  decessyd 
the  XX  yere  of  king  Henry  ye  vij  A0,  1505. 

A  second  brass  gives  the  Russell  arms,  the  lion 
rampant  with  the  three  escallops  on  the  chief, 
impaling  those  of  Froxmere  as  already  described. 
John  and  his  wife  are  the  first  of  the  family  for  whom 
a  definite  resting  place  can  be  given. 

John’s  heir  and  successor  was  James  Russell,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  first  earl.  When  we  have  said 
this,  we  have  given  two  of  the  very  few  facts  about 
him  that  can  actually  be  proved,  for  he  is  a  tantalis¬ 
ing,  elusive  figure.  All  the  information  we  have  of 
him  merely  whets  curiosity  and  does  not  satisfy  it, 
for  not  even  on  the  Stour  Provost  Court  Rolls  does 
his  name  occur  in  any  capacity  at  all,  of  defiance 

1  Cal.  Inq.  p.rn .,  Hen.  VII,  i.  145. 

*  Court  Roll  of  Curry  Rivell  (Taunton  Castle),  October  3, 
19  Hen.  VII  ;  cf.  ibid .,  October  6,  4  Hen.  V,  proving  the  Newburgh 
fee  to  be  Thorndown. 
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or  otherwise.  But  then  he  did  not  survive  John 
sufficiently  long  to  defy  anyone  or  to  enjoy  much 
of  his  inheritance.  It  is  not  even  clear  what  was  his 
relationship  to  his  predecessor  John.  That  he  was 
the  latter?s  heir  we  do  know  ;  what  wre  do  not 
know  is  whether  they  were  father  and  son.  But  the 
settlement  of  Shitterton  and  other  manors  of  John 
Herring,  which  was  made  in  1449,  is  useful.  Under 
it,  it  will  be  remembered,  these  manors  were  to  be 
held  by  John  Herring  for  life,  then  by  John  Russell, 
son  and  heir  apparent  of  Henry  Russell  of  Wey¬ 
mouth  by  Elizabeth  (Herring)  his  wife,  and  the 
heirs  of  John’s  body,  next  to  William  Russell, 
brother  of  John,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  then 
with  successive  remainders  to  Joan  and  Cristina 
Russell  and  their  heirs  and  others.1  Now'  by  May  1  o, 
J505>  James  Russell  was  in  possession  of  those  lands, 
for  on  that  day  he  made  a  settlement  of  them  upon 
his  wrife  Joan  and  his  son  John.2  He  can  only 
have  had  them  in  his  hands  for  a  short  time  since 
the  date  of  the  elder  John’s  death  is  given  as  1505, 
and  it  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  some  time 

1  The  remainders  after  William  Russell  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
were  to  : 

{a)  Joan  Russell,  sister  of  John  and  William. 

( b )  Cristina,  sister  of  Joan. 

( c )  Iseult  de  la  Lynde,  daughter  of  John  Herring. 

( d )  John  Turberville,  son  and  heir  of  William  Turberville. 

(e)  The  right  heirs  of  John  Herring. 

Hutchins,  i.  138,  has  a  pedigree  with  most  of  the  matches,  and  shows 
no  connection  between  John,  son  of  William  Turberville,  and  the 
Herrings.  This  John  o.s.p.,  but  presumably  might  have  married 
a  Herring.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  possible  that  their  interest 
was  that  of  mesne  lords  for  they  were  lords  of  Bere  Regis  manor. 

2  This  deed  is  mentioned  in  the  inquisition  taken  by  the  escheator 
at  Milton  Abbas,  co.  Dorset,  upon  the  death  of  Joan.  See  Chan. 
Inq.  p.m.,  ser.  2,  40,  no.  48. 
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during  the  six  or  seven  weeks  previous  to  the  day  of 
the  settlement.  But  the  question  arises,  and  does 
not  seem  likely  at  the  moment  to  be  answered, 
whether  or  no  James  was  in  fact  John's  son,  which 
he  is  nowhere  called.  It  is  not  impossible  that  John 
actually  died  childless  and,  his  brother  William,  who 
had  the  next  succession,  having  predeceased  him, 
his  heir,  which  James  certainly  was,  should  have 
been  William’s  son.  But  James  is  an  elusive  figure 
throughout,  and  when  he  made  that  settlement  he 
may  even  then  have  realised  that  his  life  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  long  one,  for  his  will,  the  first  of  the 
Russell  wills  still  in  existence,  was  made  at  the  end 
of  that  same  year  on  November  30,  and  shows  him 
a  very  sick  man. 

Testamentum  Jacobi  Russell 

In  the  name  of  god  amen  I,  James  Russell  (sicke)  in 
the  body,  beyng  of  hole  mynde  and  gode  memory  make 
and  ordeyne  my  present  testament  and  last  will  in  this 
manner  and  fourme  folowing.  First  I  recommend  my 
soule  to  almighty  god  and  to  or  blissed  lady  seynt  Mary 
and  to  all  the  holy  company  of  heven.  And  my  body 
to  be  buried  wtin  the  churche  of  the  holy  Trynitie  of 
Swyre.  Also  I  bequethe  to  the  said  church  of  Swyre 
vjs.  viijd.  Item  to  the  parson  of  the  same  church  of 
Swyre  vjs.  viijd.  The  residue  of  all  my  godes  I  geve  and 
bequethe  to  Jone  my  wif  John  my  son  and  Thomas  my 
broder  Whom  I  make  and  ordeyne  myn  executours  that 
they  dispose  it  for  the  welth  of  my  soule  as  it  shall  seme 
theym  best  for  to  be  doon.  The  last  day  ol  Nouembre. 

.  .  .  MV  and  v. 

Thies  beyng  Wittnes  sir  Henry  Paissell  Sir  John  Trypc 
and  Nicholas  Borement(er)  gentilman.1 


1  P.C.C.  4,  Adeane. 
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Among  witnesses  and  executors  are  his  brothers, 
Henry,  a  priest,  and  Thomas,  both  of  whom,  with 
a  Thomas  Molens,  a  familiar  name  in  the  family, 
had  been  feoffees  under  the  previous  deed.  Henry 
is  the  first  of  the  family  of  whom  we  have  an 
authentic  signature.  It  appears  in  a  neat  clerkly 
hand  in  a  deed  which  he  signed  as  feoffee. 1  His  seal, 
too,  is  appended,  but  is  unfortunately  quite  unin¬ 
teresting,  for  it  has  merely  a  geometrical  design. 
At  the  time  of  his  brother's  death  he  was  rector  of 
East  Stoke,  sometimes  called  Stoke  by  Bindon,  a 
living  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Cheverells.2 
Thomas,  whose  name  occurs  so  often  as  feoffee  as  to 
suggest  that  he  was  perhaps  the  safe  family  man 
upon  whom  relations  and  friends  relied  to  conduct 
their  affairs,  is  said,  according  to  tradition  in  the 
place,  to  have  lived  near  his  brother  in  a  house  still 
called  Little  Berwick.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he 
bought  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  district 
then  called  Modburgh  and  to-day  known  as 
Madbury  Fields.3  Possibly  he  is  the  Thomas  who, 

1  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS. 

2  Deeds  Enrolled  (Com.  Pleas), see  C.P.  40/1005,  Hil.  5  Hen.  VIII 
(1514).  Henry  Russell  came  into  the  court  February  10, 5  Hen.  VIII 
and  acknowledged  the  deed  following  : 

deed  of  Henry  Russell  rector  of  the  church  of  Stoke  juxta 
Byndon  co.  Dorset  clerk,  dated  9  Feb.  5  Hen.  VIII  releasing 
to  Roger  Neuburgh  knight  all  right  in  2  messuages  1  cottage 
100  acres  land  6  acres  meadow  with  pasture  for  200  sheep,  20 
beasts,  2  plough-horses,  and  10  pigs  in  Horeforde  Sutton  Poyntz 
and  Preston,  and  in  123  acres  pasture,  13  acres  wood  called  le 
Dene  and  2  closes  of  pasture  in  the  parish  of  Combe  K  eynes  co. 
Dorset. 

Warranty  against  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  Henry. 

Cf.  Hutchins,  i.  432. 

3  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.  Grant  by  Dionisia  Fitcalfe  of  certain 
parcels  of  land  in  Modburgh  to  Thomas  Russell,  Esquire. 
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in  the  same  year  that  John  Russell  acquired  Thorn- 
down,  took  up  a  copyhold  cottage  at  Broadway  in 
the  manor  of  Curry  Rivell,  co.  Somerset.1 

The  sick  man  was  dead  within  a  very  few  weeks  of 
appending  his  signature  to  his  testament,  for  it  was 
proved  the  following  February  by  a  John  Pate, 
acting  as  proctor  for  Henry  Russell  and  Thomas 
Russell,  the  executors  ;  Joan  Russell,  the  widow, 
refusing  to  act.  He  was  buried,  like  his  predecessor, 
at  Swyre,  and  here  again  in  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb  is  found  more  of  the  general  vagueness  which 
surrounds  him,  for  the  date  of  his  death  is  given  four 
years  too  late. 

Here  lyeth  James  Russell  esquier  and  Alys  his  wyfe 
daughter  of  John  Wise  esquier,  who  decessyd  the  first 
yere  of  king  Henry  the  VIII,  A°  MCCCCCIX. 

The  lady  by  whose  side  he  was  buried,  and  who  is 
thus  commemorated  with  him  in  the  church,  was 
his  first  wife,  for  whatever  else  he  did  or  did  not  do 
in  his  short  life,  James  Russell  had  at  least  contrived 
to  marry  twice,  and  the  lady  Joan  who  declined 
the  office  of  executrix  was  not  the  mother  but  the 
stepmother  of  the  first  earl,  and  was  referred  to  by 
him  in  a  subsequent  deed  as  : 

Johane  Russell  widowe  late  the  wiffe  of  the  foreseid 
James  Russell  fader  to  me  the  seid  John.2 

His  own  mother  is  called  on  the  brass  the  daughter 
of  John  Wise,  Esquire,  and  the  shield  of  arms 
shows  those  of  Russell  impaling  three  chevronels — a 
crescent  for  difference — indicating,  it  would  seem,  a 

1  Curry  Rivell  Court  Rolls,  Taunton  Castle,  April  23,  19  Hen.  VII. 

2  Enrolled  Close  Roll,  1  lien.  VIII  m.  6  d. 
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cadet  branch  of  the  family  of  Wise  of  Sydenham, 
near  Tavistock  in  Devon,  whose  arms  were  sable, 
three  chevronels  ermine.* 1  There  is,  however,  again 
the  uncertainty  whose  daughter  she  really  was. 
The  inscription  makes  her  the  daughter  of  John 
Wise,  Esquire,  but  the  second  earl,  her  grandson, 
would  later  have  none  of  this  and  gave  her  as  a 
father  and  himself  as  his  great  grandfather  a 
Thomas  Wise,2  with  which  the  £  Visitation  ’  pedigree 
of  the  family  agrees.3 * * * * 8  The  latter  pedigree  gives  her 
descent  thus  : 


John  Wise  of  Mount  Wise  = 
and  Sidenham,  5  Hen.  IV 


Thomas  Wise  of 
Sidenham 


Thomas  Wise  of 
Sidenham 


Margaret  d.  and  h.  of  Robert  Brett  of 
Stottiscombe. 


=  Thomasin  d.  of  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford. 


Oliver  Wise  of  Sidenham  = 


Alicia  mar.  James 
Russell,  from  whom 
the  Duke  ofBedford. 


1  It  should  be  said  that  the  appearance  of  the  brasses  to  both 
John  and  James  Russell  and  their  wives  is  Elizabethan  rather  than 

early  Tudor,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  were  put  up  by  the 

second  earl,  who  may  very  wrell  have  had  some  earlier  ones  taken 

dow'n.  In  any  case,  they  are  not  in  their  original  places,  for  they  are 

known  to  have  been  formerly  in  the  pew  belonging  to  Berwick  and 

were  only  moved  to  their  present  position  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
church  when  the  latter  was  restored  in  1843  ;  Hutchins,  Dorset ,  ii. 
784  note.  When  they  were  so  removed,  the  inconsequence  which 
attended  James  throughout  continued,  for  his  shield  with  that  of  his 
wife  is  now  over  the  inscription  to  his  predecessor  and  vice  versa. 
When  the  iourth  earl’s  emissary,  Mr.  George  Browne,  saw  them  on 
his  visit  to  Dorset  the  brasses  were  in  their  correct  positions. 

*  See  pedigree  table  facing  p.  220. 

8  As  annotated  by  Vivian.  See  J.  L.  Vivian,  Visitations  of  Devon , 

P-  791- 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  this  pedigree  is  right,  but  it 
is  also  possible  that  a  generation  has  been  omitted 
from  it,  although  both  Oliver  Wise  and  his  sister 
Alice  were  the  children  of  John  Wise  and  grand¬ 
children  of  Thomas  Wise  by  Thomasine  Fulford, 
for  in  1482  John  Tremayne  had  the  custody  of  lands 
late  of  John  Wise  of  Sydenham,  Esquire,  during  the 
minority  of  Oliver,  his  son  and  heir.1  This  would 
account  for  the  wording  of  the  inscription  in  Swyre 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  her 
father  was  a  younger  son  of  Wise  of  Sydenham,  since 
the  arms  of  Wise  occur  at  Swyre  with  a  crescent  for 


difference.2 


1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1476-85,  P-  3°7- 

a  The  inquisitions  post-mortem  on  the  Wise  family  show  the 
following  pedigrees  :  _ 


Oliver  Wise 

held  Greyston  and  other 
manors  co.  Cornwall  ; 
d.  8  May,  1421. 


Thomas  Wise, 
a  minor,  aged 
8  in  1426. 


?  John  Wise 
took  profits  of  his 
brother’s  lands  after 
his  death. 


John  Wise  = 

(possibly  identical  with  the  John  above)  I 
d.  6  July,  1475;  held  in  Welestrewe 
and  Legh  Peverel  alias  Doddiscom- 
blegh  co.  Devon  of  the  honour  of 
Plympton. 


Oliver  Wise,  aged  18  in  1482. 
Custody  then  granted  to 
John  Tremayne. 

If  these  two  Johns  are  identical  with  each  other  and  with  the  father  of 
Alice  Wise  we  should  thus  have  explained  the  apparent  descent  from 
a  cadet  branch  of  the  family. 
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It  seems  fairly  clear  that  Alice  Wise  came  from 
the  Wises  of  Sydenham  and  that  again  a  Russell 
married  out  of  the  county  of  Dorset.  It  can  be  only 
hypothetical  that  this  connection  with  a  powerful 
Devonshire  family  led  later  to  the  bestowal  of 
monastic  property  in  Devon  upon  James  Russell’s 
son,  just  as  it  can  only  be  surmised  what  influence 
his  mother’s  kindred  had  upon  the  career  of  the  first 
earl.  Families  then  held  peculiarly  closely  together 
and  John  Russell  may  have  owed  much  to  his 
relationship  to  the  Wises  over  the  county  border. 
His  stepmother,  Joan,  is  almost  as  shadowy  a 
figure  as  his  father,  whom  she  survived  until  1523, 
long  enough  to  see  her  stepson  well  started  upon  the 
path  to  prosperity  and  fame.  The  name  of  her 
father  is  unknown,  nor  was  she  an  heiress,  for  at  the 
inquisition  on  her  death  the  jurors  agreed  that  she 
had  no  other  lands  save  those  which  had  been 
settled  upon  her  by  her  husband.1  It  is  quite 
possible  that  she  continued  to  live  at  Berwick,  where 
tradition,  it  may  be  rightly  or  wrongly,  says  that 
her  stepson  was  brought  up  on  the  manorial 
property  which  had  once  been  part  of  the  de  la 
Tour  lands.  That  property,  the  possession  of  which 
had  been  so  important  not  only  to  the  Russells  but 
to  the  great  de  Ufford  and  others,  has  long  since 
lost  its  manorial  dignity,  and  is  now  only  a  pleasant 
farmstead  lying  near  the  foot  of  the  Dorset  Downs 
and  looking  towards  Weymouth  and  the  sea.  To 
the  south  is  the  village  of  Swyre  in  a  cup  or  hollow 
in  the  downs,  true  to  its  name  which  itself  means  a 
hollow,  while  on  the  north  runs  the  River  Bredy, 


**•*••-*  .  .■***♦;>*■* 
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1  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  ser.  2,  40,  no.  48. 
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which  is  still  sometimes  called  the  Bride  as  it  was  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  greater  part  of  the 
present  building  is  modern,  but  something  remains 
of  another  and  older  house  which  seems  to  date 
back  at  least  to  the  late  fifteenth  century.  The  join 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  house,  modern  and  old, 
can  be  quite  plainly  seen,  and  some  of  the  brickwork 
of  the  exterior,  the  tracery  of  a  window  and  the 
beautiful  old  chimneys,  must  certainly  be  to-day 
very  much  as  the  boy,  John  Russell,  would  have 
seen  them.  Within,  as  is  so  usual,  it  is  the  kitchen 
and  cellars  that  have  survived,  the  kitchens  with 
great  thick  stone  walls  and  enormous  old  fireplaces 
used  for  baking  with  wood.  There  is  a  small  iron 
oven  underneath  the  fire  for  roasting,  but  the  brew¬ 
ing  vat  which  used  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace  has  gone.  But  it  is  the  cellars  which  give 
the  most  scope  for  imagination.  Through  the 
enormous  outer  cellar  is  an  inner  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  in  itself,  containing  curious  high 
platforms  of  stone  with  wooden  lids.  The  people  of 
the  district  know  well  enough  that  these  have  been 
called  from  times  immemorial  ‘  the  smugglers’ 
bins.’  We  need  not,  however,  necessarily  damage 
the  character  of  Henry  Russell  if  he  ever  lived  at 
Berwick  nor  those  of  his  descendants.  Was  he 
not  himself  one  of  the  King’s  officials  appointed  to 
catch,  if  he  could,  those  who  defrauded  the  royal 
revenue  ?  The  bins  at  Berwick  belong  probably  to 
a  later  day  than  his,  and  even  though  they  were  in 
fact  and  not  only  in  legend  used  by  men  who  took 
out  and  brought  into  the  country'  goods  on  which  it 
was  never  intended  to  pay  the  Government  a  penny, 
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it  is  probable  that  those  goods  were  tea  and  rum  and 
perhaps  lace  rather  than  wool.1 

But  it  is  easier  to  reconstruct  in  imagination  the 
house  at  Berwick  as  it  would  have  appeared  when 
the  young  John  Russell  was  growing  up  than  to 
picture  the  kind  of  life  the  boy  and  youth  would 
have  led.  He  may  even  not  have  lived  at  Berwick 
for  any  length  of  time  together,  but  have  grown  up 
in  the  house  of  some  relative  or  connection. 

It  is  here  that  our  records  fail  us,  for  we  know 
nothing  with  any  certainty  of  what  were  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  educated  the  future  earl,  just  as  we  have 
far  less  information  about  the  careers  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  or  great-uncle,  than  we  have 
of  his  two  earlier  ancestors,  Henry  and  Stephen. 
The  elder  John  may  or  may  not  have  been  he  who 
paid  duty  for  exporting  three  mares,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  family  were  still  carrying  on  their 
interest  in  commerce  beyond  the  narrow  seas. 
Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  their  connection  was 
with  Gascony,  but  we  may  well  ask  ourselves 
whether  they  did  not  later  include  Spanish  ports 
among  those  which  the  ships  in  which  they  were 
interested  visited.  The  coastal  towns  of  Dorset, 
like  others,  each  had  their  own  particular  foreign 
connections,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  time  of 
James  Russell,  Weymouth  was  already  the  particular 
port  for  Spanish  trade,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  contrast  with  its  neighbour 

1  Mr.  Pitt,  himself  of  a  Dorset  family,  was  much  concerned  with 
the  matter.  See  his  £  Review  of  the  Smuggling  Laws,*  printed  by 
Arthur  L.  Cross  from  the  Shelburne  MSS.  in  Documents  Relating  to  the 
Royal  borests ,  the  Sheriffs  and  Smuggling,  pp.  237  seqq. 
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and  rival,  Poole,  which  was  the  port  for  France.1 
The  Dorchester  merchants  also  sent  goods  for 
export  to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter  port. 

Now  the  Russell  connection  with  Weymouth,  and 
to  some  extent  with  Dorchester,  was  a  close  one 
at  least  to  the  time  of  the  third  earl,  and  probably 
later,  although  they  had  interests  in  Poole  as  well. 
Later,  the  fifth  earl  and  first  duke,  talking  over  his 
family  pedigree  with  Dugdale,  leaving  out  much 
probably  because  he  had  never  heard  of  it— ignoring 
the  manor  of  Berwick  and  recking  nothing  of  Henry 
Russell  the  merchant,  did  remember  that  he  had 
heard  that  the  young  John  Russell  had  travelled 
much  abroad  as  a  young  man.  There  is  just  the 
possibility  that  the  earl  was  assuming  that  his 
ancestor’s  education  would  surely  have  been  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  of  his  own  sons  and  that  he  would 
certainly  have  been  sent  abroad  to  complete  it,  but 
we  are  fairly  safe  in  accepting  this  statement,  for  the 
evidence  concerning  the  young  man  s  remarkable 
gift  of  tongues  is  too  striking  to  be  overlooked.  If 
he  had  never  gone  out  of  England  he  must  have  had 
exceptional  facilities  for  acquiring  foreign  languages, 
but  there  is  nothing  more  likely  than  that  the  young 
man,  whose  family  had  such  extensive  trading 

1  Moule,  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  Documents,  154,  vi.  17 
(1582  (?) ).  Mr.  Oliver,  Secretary  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Weymouth  trade,  thinks  that  the  Spanish 
trade  begins  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  sixteenth  century. 

Miss  Mace  has  printed,  as  an  appendix  to  her  paper  upon 
*  Devonshire  Ports  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries, 
Royal  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  fourth  ser.,  xiii.  98  seqq.,  an  interesting  list 
of  cargoes  entering  and  leaving  the  ports.  Many  ot  the  customs 
accounts,  however,  do  not  show  with  what  country  the  cargoes  weie 

traded. 
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interests  in  foreign  lands,  should  have  been  sent 
abroad.  But  we  can  only  speculate,  just  as  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  look  for  any  hint  as  to  where  and  how 
he  actually  acquired  his  learning.  Well  educated 
he  was — every  observer  bore  witness  to  that.  Nor 
had  it  been  an  education  in  book-learning  only. 
Foreign  observers  were  apt  to  be  none  too  kind  in 
their  criticisms  of  Englishmen,  but  Russell’s  fine 
manners  and  graceful  courtesy  were  always  noted 
with  approval.1  Perhaps  he  had  learnt  his  manners, 
in  an  age  which  was  very  critical  of  forms  and 
ceremonies,  from  some  of  the  Italian  books  of 
courtesy.  He  may  well  have  profited  from  contact 
with  great  men  at  home  or  abroad,  for  some  such 
men  he  most  probably  met  in  his  Dorset  home, 
while  we  may  discern  within  the  county  a  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  social  and  family  relationships  which  make 
a  background  for  the  figure  of  the  young  man.  He 
is  shown  in  all  the  later  family  histories  as  from  the 
first  a  figure  in  splendid  isolation,  as  great  men  tend 
to  be  shown,  yet,  in  common  with  others,  he  may 
very  well  have  owed  a  great  deal  to  his  connections. 
That  his  father  had  no  other  son  seems  correct,  for 
we  hear  of  none  other  born  to  Alice,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  stepmother  Joan  died  without  a  male 
heir  2  ;  but  he  certainly  had  one  sister  and  most 
probably  others.  This  one,  Thomasine,  may  have 

1  Remarks  which  are  improved  by  Lloyd  in  his  State  Worthies , 
ed.  1776,  p.  520,  to  ‘  a  moving  beauty  that  wailed  upon  his  whole 
body.’ 

2  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  ser.  2,  40,  no.  48.  Tradition  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Swyre  and  Berwick  says  that  the  man  who  was 
subsequently  the  first  earl  and  his  brother  lived  in  houses  side  by  side, 
but  this  probably  refers  to  James  Russell  the  father,  and  his  brother 
Thomas. 
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been  the  daughter  of  James  and  Alice.  She 
married  into  the  Hussey  family,  for  the  earl  left  his 
beloved  sister  Thomasine  Hussey  a  bequest  of  ten 
pounds  and  a  cup,  the  only  mention  that  he  makes 
in  the  will  of  any  blood  relation  other  than  his  son 
and  grandsons.  Otherwise  she  is  a  neglected  person, 
for  her  father  does  not  mention  her  in  his  will,  nor 
did  the  second  earl  think  it  worth  while  to  put  her 
name  into  the  family  pedigree.1  If  the  historian, 
Hutchins,  is  correct,  she  must  have  been  of  some 
importance  in  her  brother’s  life,  for  her  husband  is 
given  in  a  pedigree,  which  he  says  is  based  upon 
authentic  pedigrees,  visitations  and  title  deeds,  as 
Robert,  son  of  Thomas  Hussey  of  Shapwick.2  It 
was  the  latter’s  sister  Lucy  who  married  John 
Morton  of  Stourminster  Marshal,  nephew  of  the 
Cardinal.  That  great  man  had  already  in  1488 
bought  the  manor  of  Swyre,  and  thus  had  become 
the  overlord  of  Berwick.3  He  himself  can  have  had 
no  direct  influence  upon  John  Russell,  except  when 
the  latter  was  quite  a  child,  for  he  died  in  1500,  but 
the  Mortons  were  great  in  Dorset,  and  it  could  have 
been  no  bad  thing  for  a  young  man  to  have  had  a 
connection  with  them.  But  the  Hussey  connection 
may  have  been  important  in  another  direction, 
for  his  sister’s  mother-in-law  was  of  the  powerful 

1  She  is,  however,  duly  inserted  in  the  Le  Neve  table. 

2  Hutchins,  Dorset ,  ed.  1868,  iii.  163.  These  deeds  cited  by  him 
were  said  to  be  in  the  possession  ot  the  Rev.  W.  M.  H.  Church, 
Hunstanton.  The  match  is  not  shown  in  the  pedigrees  of  Hussey  in 
the  Dorset  Visitations  of  1623,  Harl.  Soc.,  xx.  58  seqq. 

3  It  was  a  purchase  which  involved  him  and  his  nephew  William, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  manor  by  will,  in  a  prolonged  struggle 
with  the  Crown  in  which  the  latter  was  subsequently  victorious. 
For  Swyre,  see  Appendix  G. 
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family  of  Fitzjames,  and  her  brother  Richard,  the 
King’s  Almoner,  became  Bishop  of  London  the  same 
year  that  John  is  supposed  to  have  made  his  first 
appearance  before  the  King.1 

But  while  Thomasine  Hussey  is  the  only  sister 
about  whom  there  is  any  real  certainty,  we  know 
that  there  were  at  least  three  other  marriages  of 
significance  connecting  the  Russells  with  the  impor¬ 
tant  families  of  Bowerman,  Napier  and  Trenchard, 
and  there  was  also  a  Margaret  Russell  who  entered 
the  religious  life.  Now  it  would  seem  that  the  earl 

O 

had,  besides  Thomasine,  another  sister,  Anne,  and 
that  it  was  she  who  married  a  Nicholas  Boreman  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  presumably  he  who  had  witnessed 
James  Russell’s  will.2  Unlike  the  former,  Anne 
managed  to  get  into  most  of  the  pedigrees,  although 
there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  she  were  aunt  or  sister  to  the  first  earl  ;  but 
the  latter  certainly  referred  to  her  husband  as  his 


1 


John  Fitzjames  m.  Alice  d.  of 


d.  1476. 


John  Newburgh  of  East  Lul worth. 


Thomas  Hussey  m.  Christian  John  Fitzjames. 
of  Shapwick. 


Sir  John  Fitzjames, 
Treasurer  of  Middle  Temple,  1509  ; 
Puisne  Judge  of  King’s  Bench 
1 52 1 -2  ;  Chief  Baron  of  Ex¬ 
chequer,  Chief  Justice  K.B. 
1526.  Will  pr.  1542. 


Richard  Fitzjames, 
Fellow  of  Merton, 
1465  ;  warden  ot 
Merton,  1483- 
1507  ;  almoner 
to  Hen.  VII, 

1495;  bP-  of 
Rochester,  1497  ; 
Chichester,  1503  ; 
London,  March 
1505-6;  died 
January'  152 1-2. 


2  Add.  MSS.  38633  is  a  bound  volume  of  papers  ot  the  Boreman  or 
Bowerman  family  dated  1 355  ~  1 794*  The  greater  number  ot  these 
papers  relate  to  litigation,  and  there  is  no  reference  in  them  to  the 
Russell  family. 
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brother  when  he  was  asked  to  intervene  on  his 
behalf  in  a  violent  dispute  with  two  parsons,  those 
of  Freshwater  and  Brooke.1  It  was,  too,  an  Anne 
Russell  who  married  into  the  Napier  or  Napper 
family,  close  neighbours  of  the  Russells,  for  they 
lived  at  Puncknowle,  near  Swyre,  and  ultimately 
came  into  the  line  of  one  of  the  many  owners  of 
that  manor.2  One  of  the  brasses  on  a  monument 
erected  in  Puncknowle  church  to  William  Napier, 
who  died  March  30,  1620, 3  shows  the  Napier  arms 
impaling  those  of  Russell,  which  proves  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  that  there  was  a  marriage.  It  is  sometimes 
made  a  match  between  Anne,  the  daughter  of  John 
Russell  of  Swyre,  and  John  Napper,  ancestor  of  the 
Napiers  of  Puncknowle,4  or  between  the  same  lady 
and  a  James  Napier,5  or,  as  yet  another  alternative, 
between  Anne,  this  time  daughter  of  James  Russell 
and  widow  of  Nicholas  Boreman,  and  again  John 
Napper.6  Each  and  every  one  of  these  are  possibili¬ 
ties,  but  it  is  decidedly  vexing  to  find  that  the  third 
relative  of  the  first  earl  who  married  into  the 
Trenchard  family  was  also  named  Anne.7  It  was 
this  marriage  upon  which  family  tradition  later  con¬ 
centrated  as  being  the  event  of  outstanding  import¬ 
ance  which  provided  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  the 

1  Letters  and  Papers ,  Hen.  VIII,  iv.  pt.  3,  p.  2855.  Cf.  ibid.,  xxi. 
pt.  1,  no.  1332. 

2  See  Appendix  G.  3  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  ser.  2,  394,  no.  17. 

4  In  the  Dorset  Visitation  of  1623,  Harl.  Soc.,  xx.  74. 

5  Hutchins,  Dorset ,  ed.  1869,  ii.  770. 

6  Le  Neve’s  Russell  pedigree. 

7  Besides  the  possibility  that  there  was  an  aunt  as  well  as  a  sister, 
both  of  whom  were  named  Anne  Russell,  it  may  very  well  have  been 
that  in  one  of  the  generations  there  were  two  sisters  ot  the  same  name, 

not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence  at  that  period. 
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earldom.  Once  more  much  was  forgotten,  and  one 
particular  story*  picked  out  to  be  faithfully  handed 
down.  Yet  that  story  of  the  Russell-Trenchard 
marriage  and  the  events  resulting  therefrom  is  none 
too  well  documented,  is,  indeed,  largely  founded 
upon  hearsay,  and  surrounded  by  a  good  deal  of 
confusion.  That  there  was  a  marriage  between  the 
house  of  Trenchard,  seated  at  Wolverton  in  Dorset, 
and  that  of  Russell,  then  of  Berwick,  is  tolerably 
certain,  but  once  more  who  it  was  married  whom 
is  not  at  all  clear.  The  second  earl  showed  in 
his  pedigree  that  Henry,  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard  of  Wolverton,  married  Anne,  sister  of 
James  Russell,  and  a  legend  in  stained  glass 
once  at  Wolverton  House  ascribed  the  Trenchard 
coat  impaling  Russell  to  Hertrie  Trenchard  Ar.  and 
Anne  uxoris  eiusA  But  Hutchins,  in  the  pedigree  of 
Trenchard  which,  he  declares,  is  based  upon  a 
certain  old  pedigree  on  parchment  supported  by 
vouchers  from  ancient  deeds,  makes  Anne  not  the 

j 

sister  but  the  daughter  of  James  Russell^  and  so 
will  have  it  that  Sir  Thomas  TrenchairTs  brother 

1  Stowe  MS.  728, f.  15.  Dorset  pedigrees,  being  an  abridgement  of 
Coker’s  Survey  of  Dorset  (1732),  but  ten  years  later  than  the 
published  Survey  has  :  f.  14,  ‘Arms  in  Wolveton  House  in  Char- 
minster,  30  Nov.,  1742  *  ;  f.  15,  ‘  In  the  Long  Parlour,  second  North 
Window,  Trenchard  impaling  Argent  Lion  Rampant  Gules  on  a 
chief  sable  three  Escallops  Or,  for  Russell,  Scutum  Henrici  Trenchard 
Ar.  el  Anne  Uxoris  ejus’  ;  f.  15b,  ‘  East  Window,  Russell  as  before 
quartering  Azure  a  Tower  Argent  for  De  la  Turre,  1st  Grand  Quarter 
.  .  .  :  second  Quarter  broke  Sable,  Crusuly  fitchee  and  a  GrilFin 
segreant  Argent,  for  Froxmere  :  third  Quarter  Sable,  three  Chcve- 
ronels  Argent  crescent  Or  for  difference,  for  Wise  :  fourth  Quarter 
environed  with  the  Garter  ’  ;  f.  16b,  ‘  In  the  Parlour,  in  stucko  on 
the  Oriel  ceiling  four  Escucheons  :  Trenchard  and  De  la  Lynde, 
Trenchard  and  Russel,  Jordan,  and  Basket.’ 


' 
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married  not  the  first  earl’s  aunt  but  his  sister,1 
while  the  Visitation  pedigree  of  Trenchard  dis¬ 
creetly  leaves  a  blank  for  the  Christian  name  of  her 
father.2  No  direct  contemporary  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  either  conclusion  has  yet  come  to  light,  nor  is 
it  of  real  importance,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Trenchards  would  not  have  been  as  kindly 
disposed  to  the  Russells  whether  the  marriage  had 
been  with  the  older  or  with  the  younger  generation  ; 
but  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  dangerous  thing 
that  even  nearly  contemporary  pedigrees  or  con¬ 
clusions  based  on  such  can  become,  for  while 
undeniably  the  Russells  provided  brides  for  a 
Boreman,  a  Napier  and  a  Trenchard,  there  are  very 
different  opinions  as  to  who  the  brides  were  and  in 
what  relation  they  stood  to  the  first  earl,  while  it 
may  very  well  be  that  one  lady  married  at  least 

twice. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  find  after  this  that  the  last 
relative  of  the  earl  with  whom  w*e  have  to  deal  is 
named  Margaret  and  that  there  is  no  problem  con¬ 
cerning  her  marriage  for  she  made  none.  She  is, 
indeed,  a  very*  much  more  distinct  figure  than  any 
of  the  others,  although  the  question  again  arises  as 
to  whether  she  belonged  to  the  generation  of  the 
earl  and  was  his  sister,  or  half-sister,  or  to  the  oldei 
generation.  The  only  clue  we  have  to  her  place 
in  the  family  is  that  in  her  will  she  names  three 
6  cousins,’  one  of  them  4  Lord  John  Russell,  the  eldest 

1  Hutchins,  op.  cit .,  iii.  327. 

*  Harl.  Soc.y  xx.  93-4.  This  pedigree  gives  it  as  Hen.  Trenchard 
of  Wolueton,  second  son,=  Anne,  da.  of  Russeii  ot  Berwick  in 
com.  Dorset. 
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son  of  the  second  earl,  another  William  Boreman, 
almost  certainly  the  son  of  Nicholas  Boreman  and 
Anne,  and  the  third  Henry  Trenchard,  probably 
the  grandson  of  Henry  Trenchard  and  his  Anne, 
whose  custody  was  later  granted  to  the  first  earl.1 
It  may  well  be  that  the  word  4  cousin  ’  stands  as 
synonymous  with  nephew  or  great-nephew.  Save 
for  James's  brother  Henry,  she  was  the  only  one  of 
the  family,  at  any  rate  of  the  known  generations,  to 
enter  the  religious  life.  She  joined  the  Cistercian 
nunnery  at  Tarrant,  whose  abbess  she  became  in 
1535,  holding  that  position  for  four  years  only.2 
Among  the  fifteen  nuns  over  whom  she  ruled  and 
who  were  dispossessed  with  her  when  she  surren¬ 
dered  the  abbey  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
several  drawn  from  families  closely  connected  with 
her  own,  for  we  find  an  Ann  Cheverell,  a  Joan 
Mollens,  a  Mary  Newborough,  and  an  Elizabeth 
Morton.3  The  abbess  had  a  pension  of  forty 
pounds.4  She  lived  on  for  some  thirty  odd  years 
after  the  Dissolution,  where  it  is  not  known,  but  she 
died  within  the  diocese  of  Bristol  in  which  Tarrant 
was  then  situated,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  she 
retained  her  connection  with  the  neighbourhood. 
The  suppression  fell  more  heavily  upon  the  religious 
orders  of  women,  at  least  in  one  respect,  than  it  did 
upon  the  men  ;  for  the  latter  in  numerous  cases 
there  was  the  probability  of  being  appointed  to  a 
living  or,  in  the  case  of  the  head  of  the  house,  a 
bishopric  or  at  least  a  deanery,  but  for  the  women 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  retire  into  private  life 

1  Cott.  Vesp.  F.  xiii.  f.  278,  no.  222.  2  V.C.H.,  Dorset ,  ii.  89. 

3  Letters  and  Papers ,  xiv.  545.  4  Ibid. 
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or  to  enter  some  house  beyond  the  seas.  There 
must  have  been  many  cases  of  hardship  here,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pensions  of  the  heads  were  good, 
and  those  of  the  nuns  at  any  rate  sufficient  for 
maintenance.1  Margaret  Russell,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  her  will,2  appears  to  have  lived  in  some 
style,  as  became  a  lady  of  quality,  for  she  had  silver 
beer  cups  and  salts  to  dispose  of,  as  well  as  a  ring 
with  a  turquoise.  Among  her  goods  were  carpets 
as  well  as  cushions  both  of  velvet  and  needlework, 
which  she  carefully  divided  into  cushions  for  4  holy 
days  5  and  others.  But  neither  these  things  nor  her 
somewhat  extensive  and  elegant  wardrobe,  which 
included  a  c  best  gowne  of  sylke  Chamlett,’  a 
*  kirtle  of  satten,’  a  4  scarelett  peticoate  5  and  a  best 
velvet  bonnet,  necessarily  imply  any  very  great 
change  in  her  way  of  living  after  the  break  came, 
for  the  records  of  her  sister  abbesses  in  the  age 
before  hers,  left  undisturbed  within  their  abbeys, 
show  them  to  have  had  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
possessions,3  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  nuns  of 
Tarrant,  originally  vowed  to  the  strictest  poverty, 
had  long  since  abandoned  their  first  austerity  of 
living.4  The  wording  of  the  expressions  of  piety  in 
her  will,  however,  as  far  as  they  may  safely  be  taken 
as  indicating  the  mind  of  the  testator,  indicate  that 
at  the  end  of  her  life  she  was  inclined  rather  towards 

1  For  some  account  of  the  subsequent  careers  of  the  dispossessed 
religious,  see  Mr.  G.  Baskerville’s  paper  on  ‘  The  Dispossessed 
Religious  after  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,’  in  Essays  in 
History  Presented  to  R.  Lane  Poole ,  pp.  436  seqq. 

2  P.C.C.  14  Babington. 

3  Dr.  Eileen  Power,  English  Mediaeval  Nunneries ,  pp.  76,  94. 

4  V.C.H.,  Dorset ,  ii.  87,  89. 
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the  new  than  to  the  old  theology  of  her  day.  She 
remembered  two  churches  in  her  will,  leaving  five 
pounds  to  the  parson  of  Turner’s  Puddle,  one  of  the 
little  group  of  five  or  six  tiny  villages  all  ending  in 
the  same  sobriquet,  clustering  round  the  slightly 
more  important  village  of  Puddle  Town,  and  five 
pounds  also  to  the  parson  of  Bere  Regis,  asking  that 
she  might  be  buried  in  that  church.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  her  right  had  she  still  been  a  nun 
at  Tarrant,  for  the  overlordship  of  the  manor  of 
Bere  Regis  had  been  vested  in  the  abbey,  and  the 
south  aisle  of  its  church  had  been  reserved  for  the 
graves  of  the  nuns  as  the  north  aisle,  slightly  raised 
above  the  main  floor  with  its  squint  hole  still  to  be 
seen,  had  been  reserved  for  their  worship.  This 
church,  too,  had  had  a  particular  connection  with 
Cardinal  Morton,  and  he  also  had  spoken  of  it  in 
his  will,  leaving  directions  that  a  priest  should 
celebrate  there  for  the  twenty  years  next  after  his 
death  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  forebears 
who  were  already  in  that  same  church,  and  for  those 
of  all  his  benefactors  and  friends.1  When  Margaret 
Russell  died  in  1567  the  overlordship  of  the  manor, 
together  with  the  advowson  of  the  church,  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turbervilles,  who  had 
the  south  aisle  for  their  place  of  burial  as  the  nuns 
had  had  it  before  them.  But  tradition  adds  that 
Margaret  Russell’s  request  was  granted,  and  that 
she  was  buried  not  in  that  south  aisle  but  in  the 
place  where  she  would  have  lain  had  she  still  been 
abbess,  under  the  high  altar  tor  which  King  John 
had  once  presented  a  jewelled  crucifix  on  one  of  his 

1  P.G.G.  10  Moone. 
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hunting  expeditions.  That  crucifix  has  long  since 
disappeared,  but  the  pre-Reformation  altar  stone, 
marked  with  Five  crosses,  is  still  in  its  place,  and  the 
remarkable  painted  and  decorated  roof  must  look 
to-day  very  much  the  same  as  it  did  when  it  was 
first  put  up  just  before  Margaret  Russell’s  time,  the 
gift  of  Cardinal  Morton  who  had  probably  instigated 
and  helped  in  the  restoration  of  the  church  which 
had  begun  in  1480.1 

A  nun  at  Tarrant,  sisters  and  aunts  married  to 
well  established  country  gentlemen,  some  con¬ 
nection  with  families  like  the  Mortons  and  the 
Fitzjames  make  up  the  background  of  the  young 
Russell’s  earlv  career. 

Back  then  from  his  journeying  abroad  to  Berwick, 
according  to  the  tale  learned  faithfully  by  his 
descendants,  he  came  somewhere  about  the  year 
1505,  possessing  qualities  which  were  destined  to 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  family  history,  and  within  a 
very  short  time  is  said  to  have  come  the  famous 
summons  from  the  neighbouring  house  of  Wolverton 
which  set  his  steps  on  the  path  to  fortune. 

1  The  Cardinal  is  said  to  have  brought  most  of  the  roof  from 
Italy,  and  it  certainly  has  the  appearance  either  of  having  been  made 
there  or  of  having  been  constructed  in  England  by  Italian  workmen. 
Twelve  curiously  coloured  figures  of  the  Apostles  are  ranged  on 
either  side,  while  in  the  middle  the  four  bosses  are  painted  and  gilded 
to  show  respectively  the  Cardinal  himself,  the  Morton  arms,  the  red 
rose  of  Lancaster,  and,  lastly,  the  gilt  and  knotted  cord  which  is 
traditionally  said  to  represent  the  union  of  the  Lancastrian  rose  with 
that  of  the  Yorkists. 

The  church  has  to-day  its  constant  streams  of  tourists  drawn  there 
less  on  account  of  the  nuns  of  Tarrant  or  Cardinal  Morton’s  roof  than 
because  of  the  novel  which  was  founded  upon  the  Turberville  tombs 
in  the  south  aisle  where  the  nuns  of  Tarrant  also  lie. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  A  NOBLE  HOUSE 

Very  much  has  been  made  of  the  story  of  the  storm 

j 

at  sea  in  January  1506,  which  served  John  Russell’s 
interests  so  well  ;  the  fleet  of  the  Archduke  Philip  of 
Castile  tossing  for  three  miserable  days  and  nights 
in  the  Channel,  his  own  ship  finally  running  ashore 
at  Weymouth,  and  then  the  hasty  summons  to 
Trenchard,  the  chief  landowner  of  the  district,  to 
take  in  the  unexpected  guest.  The  story  of  the 
storm  and  the  wreck  and  Philip’s  sufferings  we 
have  in  full  detail  from  the  noble  Archduke’s  own 
account.  None  of  his  letters,  however,  mentioned 
John  Russell.  There  was,  indeed,  no  reason  why 
they  should.  The  young  man  was  quite  unknown, 
and,  however  promising  his  character,  he  was  for 
the  moment  of  no  personal  importance  whatsoever, 
except  as  a  useful  interpreter.  But  it  is  strange  that 
the  local  historian,  Hoker,  who  afterwards  became 
the  first  earl’s  friend  and  admirer,  writing  at  a  time 
when  all  the  events  were  within  living  memory,  also 
did  not  connect  Russell  in  any  way  with  the  rescue, 
although  he  put  a  full  account  of  it  into  his  Common¬ 
place  Book.  That  account  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  one  generally  received,  which  makes 
Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  having  taken  the  Archduke 
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into  his  house,  send  a  messenger  to  Windsor  to 
apprise  the  King  of  what  had  happened.  Hoker, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  that,  Philip  being  safely 
within  the  walls  of  the  house,  Sir  Thomas  himself 
posted  away  forthwith  to  the  King  and  left  Sir  John 
Carew  to  attend  the  royal  visitor,  and  Sir  John  it  was 
who  4  for  the  honor  of  the  kings  and  his  countrie  ’ 
sent  both  to  the  principal  gentlemen  of  Devon  and 
to  the  mayor  of  Exeter  so  that  the  Archduke  might 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  '  handsome  and  chosen 
men  ’  to  attend  upon  him,  and  himself  *  so  attended 
the  saide  Archduke  that  he  never  left  hym  so  longe 
as  he  within  this  realme  and  vntyll  he  had  taken 
his  shipp  to  departed  1  But  Hoker,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  chiefly  anxious  that  the  gentlemen  of 
Devon  and  the  city  of  Exeter  should  get  their  due 
credit  in  the  matter,  so  that  he  perhaps  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  mention  a  mere  gentleman  of 
Dorset.  Tradition  will  then  have  it  that  Russell 
was  one  of  the  little  company  of  not  more  than  a 
dozen  all  told,  clothed,  as  an  eye-witness  noticed, 
in  a  4  sad  tawny  black,’  who  rode  up  from  the  west 
country  to  meet  the  King  of  England,  who  came  out 
towards  them  near  Windsor,  he  and  his  retinue  all 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  cloth  of 
gold  and  diamonds.2  But,  in  truth,  it  matters  little 
whether  it  was  on  this  occasion  or  another  that 

1  Exeter  City  Muniments,  Book  51,  Hoker’s  Commonplace  Book, 
f.  332. 

2  Gairdner,  The  Poston  Letters ,  ed.  I9°°>  Bi.  no.  953*  William 
Makefyrr  to  Darcy  and  Alyngton.  Mr.  Gairdner  assigns  this  letter  to 
January  17,  but  Busch,  England  under  the  Tudors ,  p.  372,  n-  !4>  shows 
that  the  date  should  be  January  31.  d  he  writer  of  the  letter  says  that 
he  has  heard  that  a  far  greater  company  will  be  coming  with  the 
Archduchess. 
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Henry’s  attention  was  drawn  to  the  young  man,  for 
something  more  than  chance  was  working  here. 
The  man  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  England,  a  man 
whose  father  had  been  a  steward,  though  of  good 
birth,  whose  mother  had  been  a  lady  whose  royal 
blood  did  not  flow  from  a  strictly  legitimate  union, 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing  when  he  chose  his 
servants.  It  was  a  gift  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
son  and  grandchildren  who  succeeded  him.  The 
family  who  ruled  England  during  the  sixteenth 
century  kept  their  affections  and  their  judgment  in 
water-tight  compartments.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  they 
allow  the  first  to  influence  the  second,  and  the  Court 
favourite,  man  or  woman,  was  not  apt  in  the  long 
run  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  country.  There 
was  never  a  time  when  more  was  required  of  men 
of  the  type  of  Russell.  There  was  never  a  time  when 
they  had  greater  opportunities  in  every  sphere  did 
they  choose  to  grasp  them.  But  if  much  was  given 
to  them,  much  also  was  required.  To  ability  had 
to  be  added  unremitting  hard  work,  and  behind 
both  had  to  lie  devotion  to  the  royal  interests.  It 
was  Russell’s  good  fortune  that  in  his  case  for  once 
time,  the  opportunity  and  the  man  all  met  together. 
Yet  it  was  good  fortune  that  came  slowly.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  write  as  if  his  success,  and  that  of 
many  others,  was  spectacular  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  achieved.  But  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  His  great  rewards  came  to  him  comparatively 
late  in  life,  and  behind  the  barony  and  earldom 
which  brought  his  family  into  the  ranks  of  the  peers 
of  England,  as  behind  the  grants  of  land  which  made 
him  the  successor  of  attainted  noblemen  and  of  such 
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abbots  and  convents  as  Tavistock,  Woburn  and 
Thorney,  lay  the  story  of  a  career  significant  of 
much  that  was  happening  in  Tudor  England. 

Just  how  or  when  Henry’s  cold  and  piercing  eye 
was  turned  on  the  young  man  we  do  not  know,  but 
at  some  time  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  royal 
lifetime  he  was  taken  into  the  Household  and  was 
named  a  Gentleman  Usher.  As  events  pioved  it 
was  a  significant  step  for  the  house  of  Russell.  Over 
a  century  earlier  the  younger  son  of  another  family, 
whose  name  was  destined  to  be  associated  for  long 
centuries  with  that  of  Russell,  had  been  also  mtro 
duced  into  the  Household.  Sir  John  Stanley,  one 
of  those  Cheshire  men  whom  Richard  II  delighted 
to  honour,  having  been  made  Comptroller  of  the 
Household,  had  shown  that  a  layman  could  use 
such  an  office  as  a  starting-point  for  a  great  career 
for  himself  and  his  family.  He  had  been  an  older 
man  than  the  young  Russell  and  had  had  behind 
him  a  varied  fund  of  experience  in  the  household  of 
Henry  of  Derby  and  in  the  service  of  the  King  in 
Ireland,  in  Cheshire,  and  on  the  Scottish  marches.1 
But  his  appointment  as  Comptroller  in  1397? 
that  of  Russell  to  a  much  humbler  office  later,  was 
as  significant  a  step  in  the  history  of  the  two  families, 
perhaps  even  more  significant,  as  the  mariiages 
which  brought  to  the  one  Knowsley  and  to  the  other 
Chenies,  or  the  earldoms  to  which  both  attained 
under  the  Tudors.  Sir  William  Stanley  was  the 
first  layman  to  have  an  opportunity  of  using  office  in 
the  Household  to  carve  out  a  great  career  for  him¬ 
self  and  to  open  out  a  great  futuie  for  his  family. 

1  Tout.  Chapters  in  Mediaeval  Administrative  History ,  iv.  p.  199. 
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By  the  time  John  Russell  appeared  at  Court  the 
layman  was  everywhere  in  every  department  of  the 
State  making  good  his  footing  at  the  expense  of  the 
cleric,  for  there  had  been  a  hundred  years  of  gradual 
but  none  the  less  sure  ousting  of  the  latter.1  At  the 
same  time  the  King’s  servants  had  been  tending 
more  and  more  to  specialise  in  their  functions  so 
that  the  great  departments  which  attended  to  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  had  slowly  separated  them¬ 
selves  from  the  parent  body,  leaving  it  as  its  sphere 
of  action  the  domestic  and  ceremonial  life  of  the 
Court. “ .  But  even  though  these  matters  had  become 
the  main  business  of  the  Household,  it  was  often 
otherwise  with  the  men  who  composed  it.  The 
English  Court  was  very  far  from  becoming  a  Court 
of  mere  noble  flunkeys,  and  the  King  might  and  did 
select  any  and  every  Household  officer,  did  he  so 
choose,  for  special  service.3  The  list  of  names  of 
those  officers,  Sir  John  Russell,  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
Sir  William  Paulet  and  the  like,  reveals  how  often 

this  was  done  and  how  great  were  the  opportunities 
thus  opened  out. 

For  the  first  few  years  at  Court,  howrever,  John 
Russell  had  to  learn  his  business. 

It  is  possible  to  fill  in  most  of  the  details  of  his 
everyday  life,  for  the  regulations  governing  the 


1  Tout,  op.  cit.,  iv.  p.  233. 

*  Cf.  Tudor  Studies  Presented  to  A.  F.  Pollard :  Tudor  Reforms  in  the 
Royal  Household,  A.  P.  Newton,  p.  232. 

*  Professor  Newton  thinks  that  by  the  end  of  the  reign  ofHenry  VIII 
this  process  had  come  to  an  end.  •  In  1509,’  he  says,  ‘any  and 
event  Household  officer  might  be  employed  in  the  ordinary  business 
°t  the  Government :  in  1547  none  but  the  very  highest  who  held 
what  had  become  merely  sinecure  Household  appointments  played 
any  part  in  national  affairs.’  Op.  cit.}  p.  232. 
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Household  had  always  been  minute  and  particu¬ 
larised,  detailing  the  duties  of  all,  while  within  the 
time  of  Russell’s  service  they  were  the  subject  of 
careful  emendation  and  overhauling.  His  first  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  Gentleman  Usher  was  in  itself  an  exten¬ 
sive  education  in  the  use  of  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  it  also  gave  the  man  who  had  the  wit  to  learn 
some  insight  into  a  financial  and  administrative 
system  from  which  that  of  the  whole  country  had 
been  borrowed.  The  learning  of  ceremonies  must 
have  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  young  man  s 
time,  for  it  had  been  laid  down  in  the  latest  great 
handbook  of  Household  affairs,  the  Liber  Jsiger  of 
Edward  IV,1  that  it  was  particularly  required  of 
the  four  Gentlemen  Ushers  that  they  should  be 
‘cunning,’  courteous  and  glad  to  receive,  teach  and 
direct  every  man  in  these  matters,  themselves  knowr- 
ing  thoroughly  all  the  customs  and  ceremonies  used 
about  the  King  and  other  estates,  and  the  necessity 
for  them  of  this  knowledge  had  been  again  empha¬ 
sised  in  regulations  drawn  up  under  the  first  Tudor 
sovereign.  Theirs  by  turns  was  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  King  was  dining  ; 
one  of  them  had  always  to  be  in  Court  by  eight  of 
the  night,  and  another  to  sit  up  all  night  so  as  to 
prevent  any  save  duly  authorised  persons  from 
entering  the  Great  Chamber,  with  the  emphasised 
instruction  that  no  chaplains  of  any  of  the  lords  w  ere 
to  be  allowed  to  do  so — only  the  King  s  chaplain 
might  sit  therein.  One  of  them,  too,  attended  every 
day  at  the  most  solemn  function  of  the  making  of 

1  Ordinances  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Royal  Household , 
cd.  John  Nichols  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1790,  pp.  37  seqq. 
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the  King’s  bed,  ending  with  the  drawing  of  the 
curtains  by  the  usher,  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water 
by  an  esquire  and  the  passing  outside  of  all  at  the 
end  where  ‘  bread,  wine  and  ale  were  to  meet  them 
and  soe  to  drink  together.’  Such  duties,  with  a 
general  oversight  of  all  the  lesser  functionaries,  pages 
and  the  like,  and  especially  seeing  that  all  sat  down 
to  meals  in  their  due  order — never  an  easy  task — 
made  up  the  everyday  life  of  the  ushers.  But  there 
were  other  and  more  important  duties.  Not  only 
had  they  their  special  part  to  play  on  such  great 
feasts  as  the  New  Year  and  Twelfth  Night,  and  at 
all  the  solemn  rites  connected  with  birth,  marriage 
and  death,  but  also  they  were  particularly  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  strangers  visiting  the  Court. 
Should  such  be  an  ambassador  of  equal  rank  to  an 
earl’s  son,  the  ushers  were  required  to  wait  upon 
him  themselves,  but  for  anyone  of  a  lower  rank  the 
services  of  a  yeoman  usher  were  held  to  suffice, 
though  the  responsibility  for  the  use  of  correct 
edquette  rested  with  the  Gentlemen,  lhat  part 
of  their  duties  was  ever  strictly  enforced.  For  his 
services  a  Gentleman  Usher  received  lodgings 
within  the  Court,  an  allowance,  carefully  regulated, 
of  bread,  wine  and  ale  for  use  in  his  own  rooms,  as 
well  as  candles  for  lighting  and  wood  for  firing, 
varying  in  quantity  according  to  the  time  of  year, 
and  finally,  a  place  at  one  of  the  tables  or  messes  in 
the  great  hall  where  the  Court  dined  and  where 
meals  were  again  carefully  adjusted.  But  the  real 
reward  of  services  to  a  man  like  Russell  lay  else¬ 
where  than  in  material  value.  Court  life  might,  and 
doubtless  did,  have  its  attractions,  but  even  they 
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were  not  all.  The  functions  assigned  to  such  men 
as  the  Gentlemen  Ushers,  the  contact  not  only  with 
the  notable  men  who  went  in  and  out  of  the  King’s 
Chamber,  but  with  those  strangers  whom  it  was 
their  particular  duty  to  entertain,  was  an  education 
in  itself,  and  one  that  offered  almost  unparalleled 
opportunities  to  a  clever  and  adaptable  youth. 
Above  all  was  the  monarch  himself,  and  opportunity 
of  contact  with  him.  Clever  men  with  unusual 
ability  in  one  direction  or  another  were  not  likely 
to  be  overlooked,  and  Russell  had  gifts  which 
attracted  the  young  King  and  his  minister  just  as 
they  had  attracted  the  old  one. 

The  Court  of  Henry  VII  had  been  subject  to  a 
foreign  influence  which  left  its  mark  upon  the  history 
of  the  country  in  more  directions  than  one.  Henry 
loved  the  Italian  tongue  as  he  loved  Italian  art,  and 
he  was  quick  to  notice  that  here  was  a  man  who 
spoke  Italian  as  fluently  as  he  was  said  to  do  French 
and  Spanish.  The  fine  arts  were  becoming  more 
and  more  subject  to  Italian  influence,  and  in  spite 
of  the  outspoken  grumbles  of  the  true-born  English¬ 
men,  there  was  importation  of  craftsmen  from  Italy 
as  well  as  of  jewellery  and  pictures.  But  it  was 
not  only  to  talk  with  jewellers  and  architects  that 
Henry  found  a  use  for  Russell.  Italy  was  teaching 
Europe  other  things  than  art.  The  nations  were 
learning  how  diplomatic  affairs  should  be  conducted. 
The  English  Court  did  not  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
scholars.  The  Milanese  envoy  had  been  quick  to 
observe  and  report  to  his  duke  the  lively  interest 
taken  by  Henry  Tudor  and  his  courtiers  alike  in 
Italian  affairs.  In  fact,  so  Italianate  was  the 
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Court,  he  could  almost  fancy  himself  in  Italy  !  1 
Venice  in  1496  sent  her  first  resident  ambassador  to 
England.  It  was  a  landmark  in  the  new  diplomacy, 
a  diplomacy  in  which  England  was  to  take  her  full 
share.  But  it  was  a  game  which  needed  skilled 
players,  and  the  players  must  have  their  agents. 
Slowly  but  surely  a  change  was  making  itsell  felt 
here.  A  diplomatic  envoy  ol  days  gone  by  had 
been  taken  as  a  rule  from  among  ecclesiastics,  as  had 
been  one  such  as  Adam  Moleyns,  Henry  Russell’s 
friend.  The  Tudors  made  their  choice  elsewhere, 
from  among  the  lay  gentlemen  whose  education 
fitted  them  for  the  work,  and  often  selected  a 
member  of  their  Household  for  some  secret  or 
partially  secret  mission  had  they  noted  that  he  was 
likely  to  prove  himself  at  once  adroit,  secret  and 
faithful.  Above  all,  they  needed  someone  who  had 
the  gift  of  tongues,  a  gift  which  was  pre-eminently 
Russell’s.  After  some  half  a  dozen  years’  experience 
at  the  Court  he  was  selected  for  a  post  abroad. 
Apart  from  the  diplomatic  business  of  the  envoys, 
there  were  always  opportunities  for  men  who  could 
be  entrusted  with  posts  in  towns  in  foreign  parts 
which  were  temporarily  under  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  English  Crown.  The  dangers  and  sometimes 
the  discomforts  were  considerable,  but  then  so  were 
the  opportunities  offered.  Russell  began  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  royal  service  abroad  in  the  garrison  at 
Calais,  where  he  succeeded  Leonard  Paulet  as  a 
‘spear’  sometime  before  April  1513. 2  His  wages 

1  Cal.  State  Papers  Venetian ,  1202-1509,  no.  751. 

Soncio  to  Ludovic  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan. 

*  Letters  and  Papers ,  i.  pt.  2,  2049. 
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were  eighteen  pence  a  day  and  he  was  allowed  four 
servants,  two  at  eightpence  a  day  and  two  at  six¬ 
pence.1  The  Deputy  was  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot.  The 
garrison,  especially  that  section  which  Russell  had 
joined,2  seems  to  have  been  very  largely  recruited 
from  young  men  of  good  family,  and  in  his  case 
the  appointment  was  made  at  the  particular  request 
of  the  King  himself.  The  duties  of  the  young  men 
must  often  have  been  monotonous  enough,  but 
Calais  was  not  only  a  commercial  and  military 
centre.  It  had  always  been,  and  under  Henry  VIII 
was  pre-eminently  a  town  where  meetings  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  took  place,  where  emperors,  kings 
and  cardinals  as  well  as  stout  merchants  and  men 
of  arms  passed  and  repassed.  It  was  a  not  unfitting 
introduction  to  the  life  that  Russell  was  hence¬ 
forward  to  lead.  He  cannot,  however,  have  been 
at  Calais  for  long.  His  appointment  had  probably 
been  from  March  that  year.  Within  the  next  few 
months  that  town  was  to  undergo  one  of  its  recur¬ 
rent  transformations  from  peace  to  war  in  which  it 
became  the  centre  for  a  great  gathering  army,  and 
at  seven  o’clock  on  June  30,  1513?  the  King  of 
England  himself  landed  there  in  all  his  splendour, 
accompanied  by  a  train  whose  deckings  were 
scarcely  less  magnificent  than  his  own.  Less  than 

1  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  II.  Lord  Edmund  Talbot’s 
papers,  p.  307.  The  letter,  written  under  the  signet,  calls  him  ‘  John 
Russell,  gentilman  huissher  of  oure  chambre.’  It  is  dated  at 
Greenwich  March  12,  but  the  year  is  not  given,  so  that  it  is  just 
possible  that  it  may  be  earlier  than  1513.  The  editor  of  Lord  Edmund 
Talbot’s  papers,  however,  assigns  it  to  the  latter  year,  and  it  seems  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  royal  letters  written  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  about 

the  same  time. 

2  Cf.  G.  A.  C.  Sandeman,  Calais  under  English  Rule,  p.  22. 
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three  months  later  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs  had  given 
him  Tournai.  Russell  may  very  well  have  been  one 
.  °f  those  selected  from  the  garrison  at  Calais  to 
follow  the  monarch  into  the  field.1  It  is  almost 
certain  that  within  a  very  short  time  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  one  town  to  the  other  to  appear  at 
Tournai  as  the  6  spear  5  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
making  of  a  tilt  within  the  city,  very  necessary  for 
exercising  arms.-  It  was  probably  he  who  was  set 
down  the  following  year  as  a  petty  captain,  still 
allowed  four  men  as  he  had  been  at  Calais,  but  with 
his  wages  increased  to  four  shillings  a  day,3  and  he, 
too,  who  later  led  a  protest  to  Wolsey  from  the 
garrison  concerning  the  manner  of  payment  of 
those  wages.4  There  he  seems  to  have  remained 
while  the  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English 
king,  and  there  he  began  to  acquire  a  new  fund  of 
experience,  for  he  was  constantly  made  use  of  as  a 
messenger.  It  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  his  later  career 
that  we  hear  of  him  in  the  French  town  as  mainly 
en§aged  in  riding  about  the  King’s  business.5  He 
carried  letters  to  Wolsey  and  went  into  Hainault. 
But  he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  letter 

1  See  the  story  of  his  supposed  exploits  in  front  of  Therouenne  as 
told  by  Lloyd,  State  Worthies,  ed.  1766,  p.  322.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  identitication  is  correct. 

2  Letters  and  Papers,  ii.  pt.  1,  no.  1907. 

3  Ibid.,  pt.  2,  p.  1514. 

4  Ibid.,  No.  3323.  The  identity  of  the  John  Russell  who  signed 
is,  however,  once  again  not  quite  certain.  The  protest  expatiated 
upon  the  dearness  of  life  in  Tournai,  and  asked  that  an  exception 
should  be  made  in  favour  of  this  garrison  to  the  rule  of  pavment  of 
the  wages  half-yearly.  This  payment  was  really  a  final  settlement, 
for  the  men  were  frequently  given  ‘  imprests  ’  on  account  of  their 
wages. 

*  Letters  and  Papers ,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  422. 
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carrier.  Such  a  messenger  had  to  be  one  who  could 
be  trusted  to  convey  the  necessary  information  in 
right  way,  often  a  very  delicate  matter.  This 
must  have  proved  a  valuable  training,  and  the 
young  man  had,  too,  an  opportunity  of  perfecting 
himself  in  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  wiles  required 
by  the  diplomatic  envoy,  for  we  know  that  he  learnt 
enough  of  that  craft  to  understand  how  to  wrest 
secret  information  by  means  of  kind  treatment 
from  a  herald  servant.2  He  was,  of  course,  allowed 
his  expenses  for  the  journey,  probably  never  too 
much.  His  wages,  as  we  have  seen,  were  com-^ 
paratively  small,  but  in  15x7  he  received  a  grant  of 
forfeited  land  in  Tournai  as  a  reward  for  services 
done  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue  the  good 
work  in  the  future.  ‘  Et  esperons  quil  fera  au 
temps  advenir,’  said  the  writ  to  the  Chancellor  to 
make  out  the  patent,  in  the  customary  phrase.*  It 
meant  exactly  what  it  said.  But  his  true  reward  lay 
in  the  new  opportunities  opened  out  for  him.4 


*  As,  for  example,  when  Sir  Richard  Jerningham  sent  Russell  to 
A'olsey  with  a  letter  containing  the  information  that  he  had  found 
aut  that  the  kings  of  France  and  England  had  been  discussing  a 
marriage,  a  matter  of  which  he  would  learn  more  from  the  lips  ot  the 
messenger  ;  ibid.,  pt.  2,  no.  4364. 

*  Ibid.,  pt.  2,  no.  3978.  TT  T, 

»  Chancery  Warrants,  series  2,  444,  no-  6>  8  Henry  \  III.  The 

grant  was  from  lands  forfeited  by  the  Dame  de  Vendome  and  the 
Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuse,  given  ‘  en  consideracion  des  bans  et  tres- 
agreables  services  que  notre  cher  et  bien  ame  serviteur  John  Roussel 
Esquyer  nous  a  fait  au  temps  passe  en  plusieurs  et  mainetes  mameres 
ou  fait  de  nos  guerres  et  aultrement  fait  et  contynue  encores  par  chac 

Tours  (et  esperons  quil  fera  au  temps  advenir).’ 

1  The  Complete  Peerage ,  ed.  1912,  ii.  p.  72>  makes  him  Depu  y  o 
Tournai  ;  Wiffen,  op.  cit .,  ed.  1833,  i.  p.  189,  calls  him  Deputy  to 
Lord  Mountjoy  the  Governor.  There  appears  to  be  no  foundation 
for  either  statement.  The  first  Governor  or  Deputy  Lieutenant,  the 


T- 


Emperor  Charles  V  and  Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  1523. 
( From  the  original  in  the  possession  oj  the  Duke  of  Bedford) 
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His  whole  experience  at  Tournai  must  have  been 
invaluable  when  the  King  and  Cardinal  began 
definitely  to  use  him,  as  they  did  from  1523,  as  one 
of  their  envoys  to  the  Emperor,  to  Charles  Bourbon,1 
and,  what  must  have  given  John  particular  pleasure, 
to  the  Italian  courts.  The  history  of  his  missions 
belongs  to  the  history  of  foreign  policy,  but  behind 
it  lies  much  ol  the  secret  of  how  a  Tudor  gentleman 
might  make  his  career  or  mar  it.  The  business  of 
a  diplomatic  agent  was  to  gather  information  for  his 
master,  and  to  gather  it  by  any  and  every  means  in 
his  power.*  It  was  not  an  easy  trade,  and  though 
it  might  bring  honour  there  was  always  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  disgrace  since  it  might  at  any  moment  be 
desirable  for  the  King  to  discredit  his  agent.  That 
agent,  too,  had  to  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
affairs  of  all  kinds,  not  only  those  strictly  connected 
with  diplomacy.  Not  an  unimportant  part  of 
Russell’s  correspondence  with  Wolsey  and  Henry 
shows  him  discussing  and  advising  how  money 

King’s  representative  in  the  town  being  known  by  both  names,  was 
Sir  Edward  Poynings.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Mountjoy  in 
January  15 14-15  ;  Letters  and  Papers ,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  41.  The  latter,  in 
his  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Richard  Jerningham  early  in  1517; 
ibid.,  pt.  2,  nos.  2825,  2972.  Jerningham,  whose  widow  subsequently 
married  John  Russell,  had  been  successively  Captain  of  the  Guard 
and  Treasurer  of  the  town.  It  was  he  who,  as  Deputy  Lieutenant, 
received  the  warrant  to  deliver  the  town  to  France  in  November  1518  ; 
ibid.,  pt.  2,  p.  1397. 

1  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  signed  by  Henry.  Illustra¬ 
tion  facing  p.  138. 

*  Professor  Neale  has  pointed  out  in  his  paper  on  ‘  The  Diplomatic 
Envoy’  in  History,  October  1928,  p.  206,  that  whereas  the  raison 
d* stre  of  an  ambassador  of  to-day  is  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
not  the  supplying  of  news,  it  is  in  the  reversal  of  the  order  of  these 
duties  that  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  his  sixteenth  century 
predecessor. 
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should  be  paid  over  to  various  potentates,  and  how 
the  most  favourable  rates  of  exchange  might  be 
obtained.  As  for  his  daily  life,  it  involved  an 
admixture,  not  so  extraordinary  in  that  age,  of 
elaborate  ceremonial  with  dangers  and  discomforts. 
Russell’s  earliest  experiences  represent  what  must 
have  been  pretty  much  those  common  to  envoys  in 
general.  After  a  stay  at  the  Court  of  Margaret, 
Princess  of  Luxembourg,  in  July  1523,  he  arrived 
by  leisurely  stages  at  Besancon  in  November,  where 
he  remained  some  four  or  live  months.  \V  hen  he 
left  there  his  troubles  began,  for  he  only  reached 
Chambery  at  the  end  of  July  by  way  of  Geneva 
after  many  difficulties,  dangers  and  delays,  resorting 
to  subterfuges  in  order  to  slip  out  of  a  town  witnout 
attracting  undue  attention.  The  next  stage  of  his 
journey  wras  further  enlivened  by  enterprises  and 
ambusshes  set  for  to  entrapp  me,  as  he  himself  told 
the  King,  and  he  escaped  them  only  by  pretending 
to  be  about  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  St.  Bernard  pass 
and  then  retracing  his  steps  and  making  his  way  to 
■  Turin  by  the  road  over  Mont  Cenis.  Later,  when 
he  had  gone  back  to  France,  he  escaped  from 
Marseilles  only  by  taking  ship  at  Toulon  for  Genoa 
and  leaving  his  valued  horse  behind  him.  It  was  a 
loss  he  much  regretted,  for  he  was  unable  to  replace 
it  and  so  was  forced  to  ride  post  to  Rome,  w  hich  he 
found  very  expensive.  Nor  could  he  obtain  another 
steed  there,  for  he  had  to  make  a  special  visit  to 
Naples  in  order  to  purchase  one.1  The  Holy  City, 
as  all  others,  provided  its  contrasts.  This  time 
at  the  end  of  his  stay  he  was  reduced  to  fleeing  from 
1  Cott.  MSS.  Vit.  B.  v.  217  ;  vi.  150  ;  vi.  166  ;  vii.  29. 
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his  lodgings  at  the  dead  of  night,  swearing  that  he 
was  the  Pope’s  servant,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  a  band 
of  French  men-at-arms  who  would  not  have  been 
hampered  by  any  feelings  of  delicacy  in  attacking 
the  envoy  of  another  monarch.1  We  get  another 
aspect  of  an  envoy’s  life  in  his  description  of  his 
arrival  there  once  again  two  years  later,  when  he 
was  received  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
particularly  favoured  by  the  Vatican.  Then  the 
Pope  sent  the  Turkey  horse  on  which  his  Ploliness 
was  accustomed  to  ride  so  that  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador  might  make  a  fitting  entry  into  the  city,  and 
at  the  same  time  proposed  to  lodge  him  so  magnifi¬ 
cently  that  Russell  hesitated  and.  finally  refused  to 
use  the  apartments  when  the  ambassadors  from 
other  monarchs  had  not  got  the  like.2  Not  that 
everyday  life  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  not 
always  full  of  sharp  contrasts.  The  higher  the 
position,  the  closer  the  contact  with  royalty,  so  the 
more  uncertain  a  man  felt  of  what  might  belali 
him.  Amid  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  in 
which  he  shared  and  took  delight,  there  must 
always  have  lurked  the  knowledge  that  the  glory  of 
this  world  was  apt  not  to  be  lasting.  Any  man 
employed  as  Russell  was  must  have  noted  it  more 

than  most. 

Nor  had  an  envoy  much  chance  of  pecuniary  gain, 
indeed  he  was  lucky  if  his  expenses  did  not  exceed 
his  allowance.  Every  rule  of  etiquette  required  that, 
unless  he  were  acting  in  disguise,  he  should  appear 

1  Letters  and  Papers ,  iv.  pt.  i,  no.  1086.  Russell  to  Wolsey,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1525. 

*  Ibid.,  pt.  2,  no.  2875.  Casali  and  Russell  to  Wolsey,  February  1 1, 
*527- 
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in  the  presence  of  a  rival  king  as  finely  clothed  and 
with  as  much  grandeur  as  possible.  He  was  often 
out  of  pocket  thereby.  On  his  first  diplomatic 
journey  Russell  reckoned  his  ordinary  expenses  from 
June  i,  1524,  to  November  5,  1525,  at  20s.  a  day, 
that  is  £522.  In  addition  to  that  he  set  down  his 
travelling  expenses  from  Marseilles  to  Rome  and 
thence  to  Milan  at  £99  13>y-  4^*  received 

£200  before  he  started,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
another  £464  185.  8d.f  so  that  on  this  occasion  he 
was  on  the  right  side  of  the  difference,  for  he  owed 
money,  some  £43,  to  the  King  instead  of  the  King 
to  him,  which  was  far  more  often  the  case.2 

For  his  most  substantial  rewards  he  had  to  wait, 
but  the  twenty  odd  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
he  left  Dorset  had  been  significant  ones  for  him. 
He  had  attained  a  varied  fund  of  experience  ;  he 
had  risen  high  in  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
minister,  and  he  had  been  put  into  such  posts  as 
offered  a  peculiarly  suitable  field  for  his  gifts  alike 
as  a  linguist  and  as  an  administrator.  Further,  he 
had  experienced  another  form  of  education,  for  he 
had  seen  warfare.  He  was  now  Sir  John  Russell, 
having  been  knighted  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  for  his 
services  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,3  at  which  battle  he 
had  lost  his  eye,  which  ever  afterwards  was  made  a 
distinguishing  mark  in  describing  him.4 


1  That  is  2,145  crowns.  35.  8 d. 

1  Letters  and  Papers ,  xxxvi.  f.  1 30.  Russell’s  accounts,  November  5, 
1525.  This  may  be  only  a  copy  ;  at  least,  there  is  no  endorsement. 

*  Camden  Society,  Chronicle  of  Calais ,  p.  31. 

4  The  Holbein  portrait  in  the  possession  of  H.M.  the  King  describes 
him  as  ‘  the  Lord  Privye  Seal  with  one  eye.’  The  loss  is  very  clearly 
shown  in  the  recumbent  figure  on  the  earl’s  tomb. 
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Berwick  and  Weymouth  and,  indeed,  the  west 
country,  must  have  seemed  very  far  away  to  the 
knight  with  the  drooping  eyelid  which  covered  the 
empty  socket.  As  it  happened  his  greatest  services 
to  the  Crown  wrere  to  be  performed  in  the  west 
country,  but  that  still  lav  unsuspected  in  the  future. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Russell  ever  went  back 
to  the  house  which  had  been  his  home  and  that  of 
his  father.  John  Gerard  of  Trent,  making  a  survey 
of  Dorset  some  time  before  1624,  said  of  Berwick 
that  the  house  was  then  wholly  ruined,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  the  owners  had  been  so  much  pestered 
by  French  pirates  that  they  had  been  forced  to 
forsake  their  ancient  house  and  for  safety  to  retire 
further  inland.  This  question  of  householders’ 
abandoning  their  residences  along  the  coast  on 
account  of  dangers  from  pirates  of  all  nations  and 
from  the  landing  of  small  parties  of  raiding  soldiers 
when  England  and  France  wrere  at  war  had  for  long 
years  presented  a  problem.  We  hear  of  it  in  the 
fourteenth  century  1  as  we  hear  of  it  in  the  six¬ 
teenth,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  laid  it  down  that  it 
was  the  law  of  nature  and  of  the  land  that  dwellers 
by  the  seashore  should  defend  the  seashore,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  must  be  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  heavy  penalties,  to  quit  their  houses.2  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Berwick  was  raided  by  pirates  or 
others,  but  there  were  many  other  reasons  why  the 
house  should  have  been  given  up  as  a  residence, 
which  it  certainly  was,  for  neither  John  Russell’s  son 
nor  his  grandson  ever  came  back  to  it  to  live. 

1  Mace,  op.  cit pp.  104-5,  quoting  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1381-5,  p.  269. 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council ,  Eliz.,  November  12,  1595. 
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RusselFs  duties  must  perforce  have  kept  him  away 
from  Dorset  except  for  very  short  intervals  during 
those  first  twenty  years,  and  later  the  interests  of 
the  family  were  given  an  entirely  new  orientation. 
Even  if  this  had  not  been,  the  inconvenience  of 
Berwick  as  a  place  of  residence  would  have  increased 
and  not  decreased  for  men  whose  presence  was  con¬ 
stantly  required  at  Court,  or  who  were  liable  to  be 
sent  abroad  as  envoys.  Postal  endorsements  of 
letters  from  Weymouth  and  Exeter  show  that  the 
time  required  to  ride  from  either  town  to  London 
was  anything  from  two  to  three  days,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  constant  complaints  of 
delays  in  the  posts,  especially  from  the  west,  it 
probably  could  not  have  been  done  much  under 
forty-eight  hours.1  But  apart  from  this,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Berwick,  favourable  for  access  to  the  coast, 
at  least  as  long  as  men  rode  instead  of  employing 
vehicles,  was  not  favourable  for  anything  else,  since 
it  lay,  as  it  lies  to-day,  unapproached  by  any  main 
route.  It  is  said,  however,  that  one  member  of  the 
family  at  least,  Thomas,  the  earl’s  uncle,  was  always 
faithful  to  the  spot  and  continued  to  live  at  Little 
Berwick.  John  Russell,  however,  even  if  he  did  not 
live  at  Berwick,  had  retained  interests  in  Dorset  ; 
and  if,  during  those  twenty  years,  he  had  become 
identified  with  the  Court,  he  was  also  within  his 

1  Cf.  English  Hist.  Review ,  xxiii.  no.  130,  pp.  234  seqq .,  ‘  Roads  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1603.’  Miss  Mace,  op.  cit.,  p.  100,  points  out 
that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  several  occasions  rode  from  his  manor 
house  of  Bishop’s  Clyst  in  Devon  to  London  in  two  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  accounts  cf  R.  Keate,  town  clerk  ol  Weymouth, 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  Documents ,  ed.  Moule,  p.  129,  show  him 
taking  four  days  on  the  return  journey  ;  but  this  must  have  been 
travelling  comparatively  leisurely. 
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home  county  the  representative  of  Stephen  and 
Alice,  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  The  connection 
with  the  towns  with  which  both  men  had  been 
identified  remained,  for  their  descendant  still  held 
a  burgage  on  the  south  side  of  High  West  Street 
in  Dorchester,  curiously  enough,  next  but  one  to  a 
house  owned  by  Thomas  Trenchard,  though  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  either  of  the  two  men  had  ever 
lived  there.1  The  connection  with  Weymouth  had 
been,  and  was,  much  closer  and  must  have  stood  out 
more  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  family  since  their 
head  was  still  master  of  the  gild  which  Henry  Russell 
had  founded,  while  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  first 
earl  had  inherited  property  in  the  coastal  town  which 
came  down  to  him  from  the  time  of  Henry  or  even 
of  Stephen.  What  he  did  with  it  is  quite  uncertain.2 

1  Mayo,  op.  cit .,  no.  663.  This  deed,  dated  September  7,  1557, 
refers  to  the  sale  of  a  house  which  lay  between  the  burgage  of  the 
heirs  of  the  late  earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Russell,  on  the  west,  and  that 
ofThomas  Trenchard,  late  deceased,  Esquire,  on  the  east.  The  three 
houses  were  in  St.  Peter’s  parish,  and  Mr.  Bartelot  points  out  that 
they  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  the  block  which  lies  between 
Trinity  Street  on  the  west  and  South  Street  on  the  east,  the  only  part 
of  the  south  side  of  High  West  Street  which  lies  in  that  parish.  The 
interest  of  this  block  to-day  is  that  it  includes  the  old  houses,  Nos.  6 
and  7  High  West  Street,  popularly  called  ‘  Judge  Jeffrey’s  Lodgings,’ 
since  this  is  the  building  where  he  is  said  to  have  lodged  during  the 
Bloody  Assize.  The  ‘  Lodgings  ’  now  belong  to  Sir  Robert  Williams 
of  Bridehead,  bart.,  a  member  of  a  family  of  Dorchester  bankers 
descending  from  one  ancestor  who  purchased  Herringston  (the  seat 
of  the  Herring  family)  and  another  who  married  firstly  Anne  Tren¬ 
chard  and  secondly  the  co-heiress  of  de  la  Lynde.  The  Russell 
house  must  almost  certainly  have  been  inherited  property,  but  it  was 
not  the  same  as  that  which  Henry  Russell  had  given  to  his  daughter, 
which  passed  to  the  Cheverells.  It  was  probably  sold  by  the  second 
earl,  who  certainly  disposed  of  at  least  one  house  in  Dorchester. 

*  The  entry  in  the  Survey  of  1617,  see  supra ,  p.  63,  looks  as  if 
he  had  sold  or  alienated  it  while  he  was  still  Lord  Russell,  but  this 
can  only  be  a  surmise. 


L 
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John  Russell,  Gentleman  Usher  at  the  King’s 
Court  and  diplomatic  envoy  in  France,  Italy  and 
the  Empire,  had  no  longer  leisure  to  continue  the 
mercantile  activities  of  Henry  and  Stephen  Russell, 
but  he  held  an  interest  in  them  for,  with  the  trade 
of  England  growing  and  expanding,  there  was  profit 
to  be  secured  even  by  those  who  were  not  connected 
directly  with  it  themselves.  Grants  by  the  Crown 
of  port  customs,  as  of  licences  to  export  and  import, 
were  eagerly  sought  after.  In  1522  Russell  se¬ 
cured  the  reversion  of  the  customs  of  the  town  and 
port  of  Poole  with  the  tolls  of  the  town  and  of  the 
great  wool-house  there.1  The  next  year  he  secured 
a  licence  to  import  three  hundred  tons  of  Toulouse 
woad  and  French  wine  in  English,  Spanish  and 
Flemish  vessels,2  while  the  year  1528  saw  bestowed 
upon  him  a  valuable  licence  to  export  within  three 
years  twTo  hundred  sacks  of  wool  of  English  growth 
from  the  ports  of  London,  Southampton  and  Sand¬ 
wich  through  the  Straits  of  Marrok  without  paying 
the  customs  of  Calais  or  other  aues.3  Such  licences 
had  long  been  a  valuable  privilege  bestowed  by  the 
Crown  upon  favoured  subjects.  In  very  many  cases 
they  were  alienated  or  leased  to  others  on  profitable 
terms.  Sir  John  certainly  disposed  of  the  tolls  of 
Poole  in  this  way,  granting  them  to  a  Richard 
Phillips  for  the  payment  of  40  marks  per  annum 
during  the  life  of  the  original  grantee.4  The 
receipts  from  these  grants  must  have  been  very 
welcome  to  a  man  whose  income  at  first  can  have 

1  Letters  and  Papers ,  iii.  pt.  2,  g.  2074  (5). 

*  Ibid.,  no.  3507.  3  Ibid.,  iv.  pt.  2,  g.  4231. 

«  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS. 
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been  none  too  much  for  the  expenditure  required  at 
the  Court  and  abroad.  But  precisely  what  that 
income  amounted  to  we  have  noway  ofascertaining. 
We  can  guess  that  young  Russell  at  Court  found  his 
payment  as  a  Gentleman  Usher,  even  though  he 
was  fed  and  lodged  at  Court,  hardly  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  wants.  Berwick,  when  it  came  into  his 
hands  after  his  father's  death,  would  have  provided 
a  small  income,  but  it  was  probably  the  need  for 
ready  money  which  made  him,  in  1509,  on  the 
threshold  of  his  career,  sell  the  reversion  of  the 
Shitterton  and  other  lands  settled  by  his  father  upon 
his  stepmother  Joan,  which  were  to  pass  to  him  on 
her  death.1  Berwick  and  Chaldon  Herring,  the 
inheritance  of  Elizabeth  Herring,  he  retained.2  It 
is  doubtful  precisely  what  happened  in  the  case  of 
that  manor  of  Blynfield  concerning  which  the 
Abbot  of  Alcester  had  once  sued  Henry  Russell,  or 
as  to  that  small  but  controversial  piece  of  land  in 
Stour  Provost,  near  Shaftesbury,  which  was  also 
Blynfield  land.  As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned, 
the  man  who  was  afterwards  the  first  earl  duly 
appears  on  the  Court  Rolls  there  as  paying  for 
release  from  suit  of  court  in  1507,  1508  and  again 
in  1516.  Possibly  the  lord  and  the  steward  had  by 
this  time  given  up  any  hope  of  forcing  the  Russeils 
to  prove  their  title  ;  at  all  events,  there  is  no  sign 
that  they  were  inclined  to  renew  the  attempt. 
There  is  no  evidence  how  long  the  manor  was  kept 

1  Close  Rolls,  1  Hen.  VIII,  m.  6d,  no.  3  ;  ibid.,  m.  7c!,  no.  4. 
Cf.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m ser.  2,  vol.  40,  no.  48.  In  the  deed  of  sale 
he  is  called  ‘John  Russell  of  Bervvike  in  the  Countie  of  Dorset, 
squyer,  son  and  heir  of  James  Russell  late  deceassed.’ 


■ 
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by  John,  but  its  ultimate  destination,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Stour  Provost  tenement,  is  known.  In 
1519  Richard  Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
his  nephew,  Sir  John  Fitzjames,  afterwards  Cnief 
Justice,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Russells, 
founded,  together  with  Dr.  Edmundes,  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul’s,  a  school  to  be  known  as  Bruton  school. 
For  the  endowment  they  had  been  buying  property 
for  some  years,  and  the  foundation  deed  shows  that 
they  had  bought,  or  in  some  way  acquired,  the 
manor  of  Blynchfield,  which,  together  with  lands  in 
Warminster,  was  the  endowment  assigned  for  the 
payment  of  the  schoolmaster.1  Presumably,  there¬ 
fore,  Russell  was  persuaded  by  his  relations  to  sell 
or  give  up  the  manor  for  the  purpose,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  with  it  went  the  Stour  Provost 
tenement,  for  that  piece  called  Sythes  was  certainly 
later  also  in  the  possession  of  the  school. 

John  Russell  then  retained  at  least  the  family 
inheritance  in  Dorset  both  at  Berwick  and  at 
Chaldon  Herring  and  his  connection  with  some  of 
the  principal  towns,  and  in  1528  his  position  there 
as  a  landowner  and  his  influence  was  recognised  by 

1  The  foundation  deed  of  the  school,  dated  September  29,  1519,  i* 
printed  in  extenso  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  Somerset  and  Dorset ,  xix. 
pp.  194  seqq.  Cf.  some  further  notes  on  King’s  College,  Bruton  ;  ibid., 
iii.  pp.  241-8.  Only  one  farm  to-day  retains  the  name  01  Blynneld. 
It  is  owned  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Gibbs,  who  bought  it  from  Bruton  School. 
No  old  deeds  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  Among  the  buildings 
is  a  barn  which  is  known  locally  as  ‘  the  chapel.’  Certainly  its 
windows  are  distinctly  Gothic  in  character.  A  tablet  is  set  into  the 
wall  facing  the  roadway  with  a  modern  inscription  :  ‘  King  Edward 
the  Sixth  restorer  of  Bruton  Free  Grammar  School  in  Somerset  to 
which  School  belonged  this  Farm  and  Manor  ot  Blynfield  and  another 
estate  at  Brewham  in  Somersetshire  call’d  Cooks  farm,  anc*  a 
portion  of  the  manor  of  Furneau  at  Warminster  in  Wiltshire.’ 
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his  appointment  as  sheriff  of  Dorset  and  Somerset. 
But  by  then  his  face  had  already  been  turned 
in  another  direction. 

In  1526  he  had  married  a  lady  who  was  to  prove  of 
as  much  importance  in  the  history  of  the  family  as 
Alice  had  been.  She  was  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Guy  Sapcote,  of  county  Huntingdon,  and 
had  already  been  twice  widowed,  for  she  had  been 
married  first  to  John  Broughton  of  Toddington, 
Bedfordshire,  and  then  to  Sir  Richard  Jerningham, 
under  whom,  as  Deputy  of  Tournai,  John  Russell 
had  worked. 

All  observers  have  noted  the  striking  appearance 
of  her  countenance  as  shown  in  the  effigy  on  her 
tomb  ;  it  has  been  called  £  powerful  and  almost 
leonine/  1  the  expression  ‘  stern  as  a  Roman 
matron.5  2  The  force  of  character  indicated  by  the 
long  nose  and  severe  lips  became  a  tradition  ;  yet 
whatever  influence  she  exerted  on  her  husband  and 
their  only  son,  their  only  child  indeed,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  surmise,  unless  it  was  she  who — it  can 
only  be  judged  from  the  wording  of  her  will — first 
directed  the  latter’s  thoughts  towards  the  new  way 
of  thinking  in  religion.  But  as  far  as  actual  evidence 
is  concerned,  whenever  we  hear  of  her,  and  that  is 
comparatively  seldom,  the  terrible  lady  is  always 
engaged  in  most  peaceful  and  domestic  pursuits. 
On  one  occasion  we  see  her  offering  Henry  as  a  New 
Year’s  gift  a  shirt  c  wrought  with  black  work.’  3  It 

1  Adeline,  duchess  of  Bedford,  Chenies  Church  and  Monuments ,  p.  12. 

*  Froude,  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects ,  vol.  iv.  ed.  1883,  Chenies  and 
the  House  of  Russell ,  p.  476. 

a  Accounts,  Exchequer,  Wardrobe  and  Household,  E101,  Bdle. 
420,  No.  15.  This  was  probably  that  embroidery  in  black  silk  on 
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is  quite  likely  that  she  embroidered  the  shirt  herself, 
and  she  may  have  been  fond  of  the  work,  for  two 
years  later  her  New  Year  s  gift  was  another  shirt 
made  of  ‘  fine  cameric,’  the  collar  and  sleeves  again 
embroidered  in  black  silk.1  At  any  rate,  she  seems 
to  have  been  housewifely  inclined,  for  we  hear  of 
her  expressing  a  wish  to  learn  from  Lady  Lisle  how 
to  make  the  excellent  conserves  which  the  latter  had 
sent  her  when  she  was  ill.2  She  writes  to  someone 
at  Court,  probably  Cromwell,  when  her  lord  is 
seriously  ill  with  a  burning  ague,  and  asks  him  to 
procure  for  her  some  of  the  powder  that  the  King 
gave  the  Lord  Admiral  and  also  to  get,  if  he  can, 
either  Dr.  Buttes  or  the  Spanish  physician  to  go  to 
Chenies,  since,  as  she  adds  with  what  seems  justifi¬ 
able  weariness,  although  she  herself  has  sent  to 
London  for  a  physician,  she  has  not  been  able  to 
get  anyone  whom  her  husband  has  any  mind  to. 
The  curtain  is  lifted  again  for  a  moment  upon  the 

linen  generally  known  as  black  work  or  Spanish  work,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  Katherine  of  Aragon.  Sne 
was  an  expert  needlewoman,  like  most  ladies  oi  rank  of  the  time,  an 
she  may  have  popularised  this  kind  of  work  in  her  husband’s  country, 
but  she  certainly  did  not  introduce  it,  for  there  are  references  in  wills 
of  the  fifteenth  century  which  suggest  that  it  was  known  long  before 
her  time.  See  the  remarks  in  A  Picture  Book  of  English  Embroideries , 
pt.  i,  Elizabethan,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Plate  10  here 
shows  a  tunic  worked  in  this  monochrome  scheme  dated  about  158b, 
and  now  in  the  museum.  There  is  also  the  celebrated  jacket  or 
tunic  in  the  same  work  of  about  the  same  date  in  the  possession  of 
Viscount  Falkland.  (See  Kendrick,  English  Embroidery ,  pp.  70  and  78.) 
There  appear  to  be  no  extant  examples  known  oi  any  piece  of  as  early 

a  date  as  Lady  Russell’s  gift. 

1  Accounts,  Exchequer,  Wardrobe  and  Household,  E101,  Bdle. 
421,  No.  13. 

*  Letters  and  Papers ,  xiii.  pt.  2,  no.  430. 

.  *  Ibid.,  pt.  1,  no.  1491. 
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scene  of  her  bitter  grief  on  the  death  of  her  son, 
young  Mr.  Broughton.1  We  hear  little  more  of  her 
than  this.  She  kept  a  bear,  it  is  to  be  feared  for 
the  purposes  of  bear  baiting,  but  that  was  hardly  a 
sign  of  special  strong-mindedness,  nor  was  that 
amazing  power  of  physical  endurance  which 
enabled  her  later  to  accompany  her  husband  on  his 
long  journeys  through  the  west  of  England  in  any 
way  peculiar  in  that  age.  But  one  occasion  when  her 
husband  sent  her  on  business  to  Thomas  Cromwell 
was  perhaps  the  truest  test  of  her  force  of  character. 
Sir  John  at  the  time  was  keeper  of  The  More,  or,  as 
it  was  called  later,  Moor  Park,2  and  a  great  part  of 
his  days  was  spent  in  trying  to  extract  from  the 
Crown  a  sufficient  part  of  the  revenues  to  enable 
him  to  keep  the  place  going  and  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  repairs.  Perhaps  it  was  in  desperation 
that  he  at  last  wrote  to  Cromwell  that  his  wife  was 
proceeding  to  London  on  business  and  was  going 
to  see  him,  and  begged  that  the  Minister  would  pay 
particular  attention  to  what  she  had  to  say.  She 
said  it  with  such  guile  or  with  such  force  that  she 
returned  home  in  triumph  with  forty  pounds  in 
hand  and  the  definite  promise  of  more  to  come.3 
Her  personal  influence  on  the  family  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  surmise  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  added 
substantially  to  its  fortunes,  for  she  was  no  incon¬ 
siderable  heiress.  Sir  Guy  Sapcote’s  mother,  named 
Anne  like  the  grand-daughter,  had  inherited  the 
manor  of  Thornhaugh  in  Northamptonshire  from 

1  Letters  and  Papers ,  iv.  pt.  2,  no.  4436,  June  29,  1528. 

1  Ibid.,  pt.  3,  g.  6751  (12),  1529.  The  bear  was  kept  at  The  More. 

*  Ibid.,  vi.  no.  401,  April  1533. 
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her  father,  Thomas  de  St.  Medard,  and  that  of 
Chenies  in  Buckinghamshire  from  her  aunt,  Agnes 
Cheyney.  Both  ultimately  passed  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Russell.1  Thornhaugh 
became  an  inheritance  for  a  younger  son,2  Chenies 
the  principal  seat  of  the  family  for  that  generation 
and  the  next,  identifying  them  with  one  of  the  home 
counties.3  That  Sir  John  and  Lady  Russell  should 
have  adopted  it  for  their  principal  residence  is  only 
what  might  be  expected,  for  it  had  two  great  merits. 
The  situation  itself  must  have  been  from  every 
point  of  view  extraordinarily  attractive  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  it  was  within  easy  riding 
distance  of  Westminster,  as  of  most  of  the  places 
where  the  Court  was  wont  to  be  found.  When 
they  began  their  married  life  there  they  did  what 
everyone  else  was  doing,  started  to  rebuild,  so  that 
within  the  next  few  years  the  house  was  completely 
transformed.4  The  foundations  of  the  earlier 
building  remain,  showing  cellars  with  vaulted  roofs 
and  walls  of  chalk  and  rubble,  and  in  one  place  stone 
arches  and  a  door  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a 
chapel  dating  possibly  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

1  For  the  full  descent  of  these  manors  see  V.C.H.,  Northamptonshire , 
ii.  p.  530  ;  ibid.,  Bucks ,  iii.  pp.  200  seqq. 

a  The  countess  left  it  by  will  to  her  grandson,  Edward  Lord 
Russell,  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  earl,  who  died  childless  betore  his 
father.  The  manor  then  passed  to  his  youngest  brother,  William, 
later  first  Baron  Russell  of  Thornhaugh.  His  son  succeeding  to 
the  earldom,  the  manor  returned  to  the  head  of  the  iamily  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  until  it  was  sold  in  1904  to  Lord  f  itz\\  illiam. 

3  Originally  Chenies  had  been  called  Isenhampstead,  and  trom 
the  thirteenth  at  least  until  the  nineteenth  century'  it  was  known  as 
Isenhampstead  Chenies.  It  is  still  so  named  in  a  book  ot  drawings 
dated  1815,  belonging  to  the  present  duke  of  Bedford. 

4  Leland,  I  tin.,  2nd  ed.,  i.  pp.  115,  1 16. 
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But  there  is  nothing  left  to  show  what  even  the 
fifteenth  century  manor  house  was  like.  What  was 
to.  prove  a  great  age  for  building  had  already  begun 
when  Sir  John  and  Lady  Russell  married,  and  the 
domestic  architecture  of  England  was  about  to 
undergo  a  series  of  changes.  Since  this,  fire, 
neglect  and  rebuilding  have  all  done  their  work, 
but  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  idea  of  what  the 
sixteenth  century  manor  house  looked  like.  The 
lines  showing  where  the  walls  ran  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  was  built  in  the  regular  Tudor  fashion  to 
cover  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  Now,  of  all  that 
was  erected  then,  only  a  portion  of  the  centre  part 
remains  as  it  was.  The  brickwork  very  closely  re¬ 
sembles  that  at  Hampton  Court.  Of  the  two  wings, 
one  has  completely  disappeared  ;  the  other,  which 
Horace  Walpole  saw  in  ruins,  was  rebuilt  some  time 
before  1815,  but  the  original  plan  was  followed  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  original  brickwork  was  incor¬ 
porated  and  is  still  to  be  seen,  while  the  exquisite 
Tudor  chimneys,  twisted  and  decorated,  remain  the 
glory  of  the  house.  A  few,  too,  of  the  numerous 
outhouses  that  were  the  centre  of  the  many  house¬ 
hold  activities — the  brewing,  the  baking,  the  saldng 
and  preserving  of  the  meat — remain  almost  as  they 
must  once  have  been,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
identify  any  of  the  original  rooms  in  the  part  of  the 
house  where  the  family  lived.  Only  here  and  there 
do  we  come  upon  traces  of  what  they  once  were. 
Here  a  bedroom  with  the  original  oak  floor,  in 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  slept  ;  there 
a  fireplace,  and  there  the  porch  of  a  door,  and  in 
the  hall  a  piece  of  heraldic  glass  showing  the  arms 
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of  the  first  earl  surrounded  by  a  Garter  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  earl’s  coronet  put  in,  it  must  be, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  when  both  the 
earldom  and  the  Garter  had  been  attained.  One 
room,  however,  remains  as  it  was.  The  armoury, 
still  so  called,  has  the  original  floor,  roof  and 
fireplace,  but  of  all  the  glittering  panoply  that  was 
kept  there  not  a  single  piece  survives.  Nor  do  we 
know  anything  of  the  first  earl’s  household  there  or 
of  what  the  arrangements  were  like,  save  for  a  few 
isolated  facts  here  and  there.  It  is  only  when  we 
come  to  his  son  that  we  are  enabled  in  our  mind  s 
eye  to  reconstruct  the  interior  from  an  inventory, 
though  even  that,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  a  complete 

one. 

The  marriage  must  have  greatly  helped  Sir  John 
Russell  to  establish  his  position,  for  although  he 
had  done  well  at  home  and  abroad,  he  yet  only  had 
a  small  patrimony  in  the  west.  Now  he  not  only 
had  a  home  of  dignity  within  tolerably  easy 
approach  of  the  Court,  one  of  those  manor  houses 
which,  with  Theobalds,  Wanstead  and  many 
another,  encircled  the  capital,  but  also  he  had 
become,  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  landowner  of  some 
importance.  Further,  following  their  marriage, 
they  had  received  a  grant  of  other  lands  within  the 
county,  namely  Agmondesham,  the  modern  Amer- 
sham,  part  of  the  estates  of  the  attainted  duke  of 
Buckingham.1 

As  the  years  went  on  yet  more  frequent  attendance 
at  Court  was  required  of  him.  It  was  in  the  year 
before  his  marriage,  possibly  the  two  events  had 

*  Letters  and  Papers ,  iv.  pt.  2,  g.  2761  (15). 
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some  connection,  that  he  had  been  promoted  in  the 
Household.  In  October  1 526,  when  Henry  had  met 
his  council  at  Eltham,  he  had  agreed  to  the  con¬ 
siderable  reforms  in  his  Household  1  which  Wolsey 
had  long  been  contemplating,  and  which,  except  for 
some  minor  alterations,  remained  the  standard  of 
conduct  in  the  Household  until  far  on  into  the 
eighteenth  century.2  In  the  ordinances  then  finally 
drawn  up,  Russell  was  specially  named  as  one  of  the 
six  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber.  His  five 
companions  were  Sir  William  Tyler,  Sir  Thomas 
Cheney,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Mr.  Norres  and 
Mr.  Carey.  The  order  of  their  work,  like  that  of 
all  others  in  the  Household,  was  carefully  drawn  up. 
As  their  name  implied,  they  were  especially  for  the 
private  service  of  the  monarch.  Two  of  them  slept 
each  night  within  the  King’s  Chamber  ;  all  of  them 
were  required  to  be  there  by  seven  in  the  morning 
or  earlier  if  the  King  had  said  the  night  before 
that  he  would  get  up  early.  Theirs  and  theirs  alone 
was  the  business  of  dressing  the  King.  The  royal 
clothes,  it  is  true,  were  warmed  by  the  grooms,  who 
also  fetched  and  carried,  but  they  did  not  presume 
to  approach  the  royal  person.  Throughout  the  day 
some  of  the  Gentlemen  were  in  constant  attendance 
in  the  private  rooms  where,  in  the  King’s  absence, 
they  might  amuse  themselves  by  playing  cards  and 
chess.  But  there  was  an  important  proviso  inserted 
here  that  there  was  to  be  no  high  play  or  unseemly 
gambling  at  the  dice.  Henry  was  preaching  to  his 

1  J.  Nichols,  op.  cit.,  pp.  137  seqq. 

1  For  a  full  examination  of  these  ordinances  see  Newton,  op.  cit.t 
pp.  240  seqq. 
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Gentlemen,  as  he  preached  to  his  loving  subjects  by 
proclamation,  what  he  did  not  practise  himself,  for 
his  own  love  of  gambling  was  notorious,  and  his 
privy  purse  accounts  show  how  often  he  was 
reduced  to  borrowing  money  at  the  table  from  a 
courtier.1  The  six,  whose  number,  however,  was 
soon  increased  indefinitely,  played  an  important 
part  at  all  Court  ceremonies,  such  as  the  christening 
of  that  ‘  most  dearest  son  ’  when  in  Hampton  Court 
Chapel,  gloriously  bedecked  with  hangings,  Sir  John 
Russell  and  three  companions  stood  in  aprons  and 
with  towels  to  take  charge  of  the  font.2 

The  wages  were  £14  a  year  as  well  as  allowances 
of  food  and  drink,  torches  and  candles  for  lighting, 
faggots  for  heating  and  stabling  for  their  horses, 
every  detail  of  which  was  medculously  regulated 
and  set  down. 

So  all  the  particulars  of  their  work  were  carefully 
set  forth.  There  were  general  injunctions  also. 
All  six  must  always  be  loving  one  with  another  and 
use  the  utmost  discretion  in  their  speech  abroad, 
never  mentioning  either  the  King  or  his  business. 
Above  all,  they  must  have  a  vigilant,  reverent  and 
respectful  eye  to  His  Grace,  so  that  by  his  look  and 
countenance  they  might  know  what  his  will  was. 
The  men  who  had  their  full  share  in  all  the  varied 
aspects  of  life  in  that  most  brilliant  Court  had  no 
mean  position.  In  all  that  the  best  of  music  and 

1  Cf.  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII,  ed.  N.  H.  Nicolas,  1827, 
p.  76,  when  the  King  had  had  a  bad  run  of  fortune,  for  he  had  to 
borrow'  on  the  same  day  both  from  the  duke  ot  Norfolk  and  ‘  Master 

Bryan/ 

«  Add.  MSS.  6113,  f.  81. 
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learning,  masque  and  pageantry  had  to  offer  they 
might  indulge,  but  amid  all  there  was  one  injunction 
that  a  man  who  was  wise  would  not  forget.  He 
must  learn  to  know  the  mind  of  the  King.  Sir  John 
Russell  had  served  the  young,  the  gay,  the  gallant 
Henry  at  Court,  abroad  and  in  the  field.  Now,  in 
1526,  he  with  his  companions  at  Court  was  to  be 
brought  into  close  association  with  a  monarch  who 
still  loved  hunting  and  song  and  jest,  but  who  loved 
power  even  more.  Henry,  taking  the  conduct  of 
affairs  into  his  own  hands,  used  those  of  his  House¬ 
hold  whom  he  judged  it  well  to  use.  It  had  been 
laid  down  that  of  the  six  Gentlemen,  some  at  least 
were  to  be  well-languaged,  expert  in  outward  parts 
and  meet  and  able  to  send  on  familiar  messages  and 
otherwise  to  ‘outward’  princes  when  the  case  so 
required.  Russell  was  one  of  those  who  admirably 
fulfilled  these  conditions.  During  those  years  of 
stupendous  happenings  he  appears  and  reappears, 
as  do  his  companions,  Paulet  and  the  others,  going 
about  the  King’s  business.  It  was  business  devised 
and  directed  by  one  of  the  most  able  rulers,  as  also 
one  of  the  most  consummate  egotists  that  ever  sat 
on  the  throne  of  England.  For  good  or  ill  Henry 
and  his  servants  carried  through  a  revolution  which 
profoundly  affected  the  whole  social  structure  of 
the  country  and  laid  the  foundations  of  modern 
England. 

By  the  end  of  1537  Sir  John  had  attained  another 
step  in  the  Household,  this  time  a  very  considerable 
one,  for  he  was  made  Comptroller  in  succession  to 
Sir  William  Paulet,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the 
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Treasurership  of  the  Household.1  This  officer  was, 
and  had  long  been,  together  with  the  Lord  Steward 
and  the  Treasurer,  the  only  functionaries  who 
ranked  above  him,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  House¬ 
hold.  The  three  acted  in  close  conjunction  one 
with  another,  meeting  constantly  to  consider  the 
general  state  of  the  royal  Household,  for  which  they 
were  responsible,  to  arrange  duties  and  correct 
negligences.  Theirs,  too,  was  the  task  of  estimating 
for  and  laying  in  provisions,  giving  out  instructions 
for  the  buying  and  allotting  prests  of  money  for  the 
purpose.  Russell’s  beautifully  kept  account  oook 
for  the  period  of  his  Comptrollership  is  still  in 
existence.2  The  general  discipline  of  the  Court, 
however,  was  as  important  as  the  correct  Keeping  of 
accounts,  and  could  never  have  oeen,  even  under 
the  King’s  eagle  eye,  easy  to  enforce  since  it  implied 
not  only  dealing  with  the  ordinary  servants  but 
with  that  great  crowd  of  lords,  lay  and  clerical,  who 
were  more  or  less  resident  at  the  Court.  These 
must  often  have  given  trouble  in  the  Household, 
and  one  of  the  more  important  injunctions  laid 
down  in  the  Ordinances  of  1526  said  that  they  were 
to  be  prevented  from  a  habit  to  which  they  were 
addicted,  that  of  dining  apart  in  corners  instead  of 
coming  in  due  state  and  ceremony,  according  to 

1  The  year  for  officers  of  the  Household  ran,  as  a  rule,  from 
October  to  October.  Paulet  was  certainly  Treasurer  by  October  19 
1537  ;  Letters  and  Papers, x  ii.  pt.  2,  no.  945.  Cromwell  speaks  ofRussell 
as  4  now  Comptroller  ’  on  April  4,  1538  ;  ibid.,  xiii.  pt.  1, .no.  71. 
But  it  is  probable  that  he  had  been  appointed  immediately  following 
Paulet’s  promotion  in  the  October  previous,  for  it  is  unlikely  that 
an  important  and  necessary  office  such  as  the  Comptrollership  wouid 
have  been  left  unfilled  for  some  months. 

*  Accounts,  Exchequer  K..R.,  Bdle.  422»  No.  10. 
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their  degrees,  to  sit  at  the  table  of  one  of  the  chief 
officers  both  at  the  eleven  o’clock  dinner  and  the 
six  o’clock  supper.  The  growing  desire  for  privacy, 
as  well  as  the  enhanced  importance  displayed  by 
a  man  who  dined  in  state  alone,  met  with  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  from  the  authorities  at  Court. 

The  two  years  of  the  Comptrollership  came  to 
an  end  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  It  was  some  thirty  odd 
years  since  the  youth,  with  little  to  recommend  him 
but  his  own  gifts  and  possibly  some  family  influence, 
had  arrived  at  the  Court  from  a  distant  western 
county.  His  position  had  been  enhanced  by  his 
marriage,  and  he  had  likewise  at  intervals  received 
certain  gifts  of  lands  from  the  Crown,  the  customary 
reward  for  services  rendered.  These  rewards  were 
of  sufficient  but  not  remarkable  extent.  Now,  in 
later  middle  age,  almost  an  old  man  as  life  was 
then  reckoned,  he  was  about  to  receive  far  greater 
honours  and  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  far  greater 
influence  as  a  landowner.  He  was  also  to  be  called 
upon  to  do  service  for  the  Crown  not  at  the  Court  or 
abroad,  but  in  the  district  whence  he  had  originally 
come.  On  March  9,  1538-9,  when  he  was  about  to 
enter  upon  the  second  year  of  the  Comptrollership, 
he  was  created  Baron  Russell  on  the  same  day  on 
which  his  friend  and  colleague,  Sir  William  Paulet, 
Treasurer  of  the  Household,  was  created  Baron  St. 
John.  As  was  usual,  the  appointments  involved  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  gifts 
to  all  those  with  whom  the  two  men  were  associated 
at  Court,  beginning  with  the  first  officers  at  arms, 
who  had  fifteen  pounds,  presumably  between 
them,  including  the  ‘  pecher  howse  ’  and  the 
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4  wodeyerd  5  and  ending  with  the  £  trumpet,’  the 
‘  flute  ’  and  the  4  sagbuttes,’  to  all  of  whom  were 
allotted  ten  shillings  apiece.1 

Within  a  month  after  the  bestowal  of  the  barony 
he  had  been  selected  for  another  honour,  the  most 
solemn  that  the  sovereign  had  to  bestow.  On  the 
feast  day  of  St.  George,  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
assembled  at  Windsor  for  their  Chapter,  and  at  the 
second  vespers  a  number  of  names,  as  was  usual, 
were  put  forward  for  election  to  the  vacant  stalls, 
three  in  number.  When  the  election  took  place 
the  following  day  during  the  High  Mass  for  the 
deceased,  there  were  chosen  John  Lord  Russell, 
Sir  Thomas  Cheney  and  Sir  William  Kingston. 
Russell  was  not  present,  but  letters  were  sent  to 
him  telling  him  to  come  to  the  King  at  Windsor  at 
once.*  After  the  solemnities  held  on  the  name  day 
of  the  saint  came  the  festivities  so  long  associated 
with  the  order.  They  were  celebrated  this  year 
in  the  middle  of  May,  beginning  with  the  solemn 
admission  of  the  new  knights  and  the  assignation 
of  stalls  to  them  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
May  17,  with  a  splendid  supper  at  the  castle  to 
follow,  and  concluding,  after  a  Sunday  divided 
between  religious  ceremonies  and  feasting,  with 
a  requiem  mass,  an  offering  to  St.  George,  and  a 
de  profundis  on  the  Monday  morning.3  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  new  knights  had  ever  been  a  solemn  and 
stately  function.  Under  Henry  VIII  it  had  lost 

1  Add.  MSS.  61 13,  f.  91. 

*  Anstice,  Order  of  the  Garter ,  i.  pp.  412-3.  Lord  Russell  appears  as 
Lord  ‘J°hn  ’  Russell,  while  in  another  account,  ibid.,  ii.  App.  XIII,  he 
is  Sir  John  Rowsell ,  Lord  Russell. 

*  For  a  full  description,  see  Anstice,  op.  cit.y  ii.  App.  XIII. 
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no  whit  of  its  solemnity,  and  in  one  respect  a  yet 
greater  note  of  splendour  was  struck,  for  there  was 
now  the  Collar  to  glitter  above  the  magnificent 
robes.  That  ornament  of  great  price,  with  the 
image  of  St.  George  pendant,  was  acceptable 
indeed  to  a  generation  that  was  in  love  with 
splendour.  Yet  it  came  to  them  from  the  austere 
and  parsimonious  founder  of  the  Tudor  line,  not 
from  his  gay  and  gallant  son. 1  But  that  Renaissance 
prince  was  not  likely  to  lack  in  appreciation  either 
of  the  Order  or  of  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
which  now  went  with  it.  Under  him  much  time 
and  attention  was  given  to  revising  the  statutes, 
and  when  they  were  finally  completed  in  the 
Chapter  held  at  Windsor  in  1522,  the  Collar  was 
formally  recognised  as  the  badge  of  the  Order,  to 
be  worn  at  all  the  principal  feasts.2  For  everyday 
use,  since  the  knights  might  now  never  be  without 
some  insignia,  there  was  to  be  a  small  chain  of  gold 
with  the  image  of  St.  George  pendant,  except  in 
times  of  war,  sickness  or  travel,  when  a  lace  of  silk 
might  be  substituted  for  the  chain.3 

When  Russell  was  thus  installed  the  King  himself 

1  See  Archaeologia ,  xxxix.  pp.  268-9,  an<^  Beltz,  Memorials  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter ,  1841,  p.  lxxviii,  n.  14.  The  date  of  the  first  use  ot 
the  Collar,  like  that  of  the  institution  of  the  Order  itself,  is  not 
absolutely  proved,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  introduction 
of  the  ornament  belongs  to  the  reign  of  the  first  d  udor.  1  hilip  of 
Castile  was  certainly  invested  with  the  Collar  in  15°^*  ^  occurs  on 

the  tomb  of  Sir  Giles  Daubeny,  who  died  in  1 507.  Archaeologia ,  xxxix. 
pp.  269-70  ;  and  in  1509  the  earl  of  Oxford  left  his  by  will  to  nis 
cousin,  John  Vere  ;  Beltz,  op.  cit.,  p.  lxxviii. 

*  Ibid.,  xc. 

*  Such  laces  occur  frequently  in  inventories.  There  is  one  among 
the  effects  of  Henry’  VIII  found  in  the  small  cupboard  in  the  Privy 
Chamber.  Harl.  MSS.,  1419a  f.  58  d. 
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was  not  present,  but  the  earl  of  Arundel,  with  the 
earl  of  Rutland  to  assist  him,  took  his  place.  This 
was  not  unusual,  for  Henry  constantly  issued  letters 
saying  that  he  could  not  himself  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies  and  deputing  some  noble  to  act  for  him. 
On  one  occasion  at  least,  Russell  was  so  deputed. 
In  1545  Good  Friday  fell  on  April  23  so  that  the 
solemnities  in  commemoration  of  St.  George  were 
postponed  until  May  3,  which  was  Low  Sunday. 
The  King  was  then  at  Greenwich,  and  at  the  first 
vespers  on  the  Saturday  he  appointed  Lord  Russell, 
who  was  present,  to  act  as  his  deputy  since  he  could 
not  conveniently  be  present  at  the  sacred  solemni¬ 
ties  the  following  day.  The  appointment  was 
made  formally  under  the  Great  Seal. 

Henry  the  eight  by  the  grace  of  god  King  of  England 
ffrance  and  Ireland  Defender  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
church  of  England  and  also  of  Ireland  on  earth  the 
Supreme  hedd  ;  To  all  men  to  whome  thies  presentes 
shall  come  :  greeting  :  fforasmuche  as  we  can  not  con- 
uenyently  in  our  person  be  present  at  suche  duyte  cery- 
monyes  and  obseruaunce  as  we  are  wont  to  observe  and 
kepe  with  the  rest  of  the  companyons  of  our  Order 
celebratyng  the  feast  of  Saynt  George  accustumatly  used 
in  our  order  of  the  Garter  :  We  haue  therefore  ordeyned 
and  deputed  our  right  trustye  and  right  welbeloved 
counsayllor  the  lorde  Russell  lorde  pryvey  Seall  to  be 
our  lieutenaunt  in  the  sayd  duyte  cerymonyes  and 
observaunce  at  the  time  of  Evensong  matyns  procession 
offering  and  masses  of  the  daye  and  of  requiem.  Wher- 
fore  we  will  and  comaunde  all  the  compaignons  of  our 
said  order  and  all  others  present  to  take  and  regarde  the 
said  Lorde  Russell  as  our  lieutenaunt  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid  and  use  hyme  with  all  reverent  behavyour  as 
ye  shuld  doo  to  our  person  there  present  accordyngly  : 
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given  under  our  great  Seale  at  Grenewith  the  second  day 
of  maye  in  the  xxxviiith  yere  of  our  Reign.1 

Both  the  barony  and  the  Garter  may  have  been 
the  reward  of  what  seem  to  have  been  two  remark¬ 
ably  successful  years  of  the  Comptrollership  ;  they 
may  equally  have  had  the  object  of  enhancing  the 
importance  of  the  man  who  had  now  left  the  office 
in  the  Household  for  a  position  of  peculiar  import¬ 
ance  in  the  west.  The  problem  of  the  control  of 
the  western  counties  may  never  have  assumed  the 
serious  dimensions  of  the  similar  one  in  the  north  or 
of  that  on  the  marches  of  Wales,  but  the  possibility 
of  disaffection  there  breaking  into  open  rebellion 
was  one  that  could  not  in  1539  be  disregarded,  and, 
as  also  in  the  other  two  localities,  there  had  been 
constant  complaints  that  justice  was  frequently 
delayed  and  usually  unjustly  administered.  When 
Russell  was  given  his  barony  Henry  had  already 
decided  upon  the  erection  of  a  council  in  the  west 
analogous  with  the  two  other  great  councils,  and 
Russell’s  appointment  as  President  had  probably 
been  already  executed.2  Henry  was  not  wont  to 
allow  of  much  delay  in  such  a  case,  and  early  in 
April  the  new  baron  and  president  was  already 
at  Exeter  and  proposing  to  make  a  tour  still  further 
westward  whence  he  must  presumably  have  been 
fetched  for  the  bestowal  of  the  Garter.  The 
Council  proved  to  be  a  short-lived  experiment,  at 
least  as  compared  with  those  of  the  north  and  of 
Wales,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  now 

1  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.  The  seal  is  missing. 

*  Letters  and  Papers ,  Hen.  VIII,  xiv.  pt.  i,  p.  590. 
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on  until  the  end  of  his  life  Russell  wielded  almost 
regal  authority  in  the  west,  whether  as  President 
of  the  Council  or  as  the  King’s  Lieutenant,  or, 
indeed,  when  holding  no  specific  office  at  all.1  It 
is  wholly  characteristic  of  Tudor  methods  that  the 
Crown  should  have  relied  upon  the  services  of  a 
local  man  well  acquainted  with  local  conditions, 
acdng  under  royal  commission,  to  persuade  and 
control,  to  admonish  and  to  punish,  especially  during 
a  period  when  both  religious  and  economic  crises 
were  threatening  authority  to  a  perilous  extent. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  Russell’s  character  and  standing  as 
much  as  to  the  foresight  of  the  Crown  that  he  should 
have  been  the  man  at  once  selected  for  the  work, 
for  when  responsibilities  were  first  given  him  he 
was  by  no  means  the  greatest  landowner  in  the 
district,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  not  a  con¬ 
siderable  landowner  there  at  all  and,  save  for  his 
family  connections  through  the  Wises  in  Devon, 
he  was  associated  only  with  the  smallest  and  most 
easterly  of  the  counties  which  he  was  required  to 
control.  It  is  not  to  doubt  his  administrative 
capacity  to  say  again  that  here  chance  had  served 
him  well,  or,  more  correctly,  chance  combined 
with  his  own  force  of  character.  Before  the  days  of 
his  earldom  and  the  grant  of  Tavistock  Abbey, 
there  were  men  in  the  west  bearing  far  more 
distinguished  names,  holding  far  more  extensive 
lands,  but  the  two  greatest  of  them  were  suspects. 

1  For  the  Council  of  the  West  see  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  fourth 
series,  iv.  pp.  62  seqq.  Dr.  Caroline  Skeel,  The  Council  of  the  West ;  for 
the  lieutenancies  see  Scott  Thomson,  Lords  Lieutenants  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century ,  pp.  18  seqq . 
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Henry  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon,  attained  a 
marquisate,  only  to  go  to  the  block  ;  the  Arundels, 
in  spite  of  extensive  grants  of  monastic  property, 
and  in  spite,  too,  of  their  close  friendship  later 
with  William  Cecil,  were  never  fullv  trusted  by 
the  Crown,  and  with  some  reason.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  some  families  in  the  west,  such  as 
the  Bourchiers,  earls  of  Bath,  and  the  Ashleys,  who 
only  became  prominent  later.  Sir  Henry  Ashley, 
with  the  family’s  splendid  record  of  local  service 
in  Dorset  behind  him,  might  indeed  have  been  a 
serious  rival  to  John  Russell,  but  death  cut  short 
his  life  as  that  of  his  son.  It  was  the  marriage 
of  the  daughter  and  heiress,  Mary  Ashley,  with 
John  Cooper  of  the  county  of  Southampton, 
which  built  the  foundations  for  the  careers  of  the 
Ashley-Coopers,  earls  of  Shaftesbury.  Russell, 
then,  was  served  well  by  circumstances  which 
left  few  rivals  in  his  path.  Yet  there  were  other 
families,  notably  his  own  relatives  the  Trenchards, 
who  might  easily  have  disputed  his  prominence. 
He,  in  spite  of  them  all,  bestrode  the  west  like  a 
colossus.  Force  of  character,  skill  in  managing 
men  alike  in  peace  and  war,  and  that  understanding 
of  men  which  had  served  already  so  well  in  his 
diplomatic  career,  did  their  work.  But  above  all, 
it  was  essentially  the  moment  when  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  serve  the  Crown  faithfully  might  make 
good  his  position  at  the  expense  of  those  whose  aim 
was  to  oppose  it,  whether  for  their  own  good  or 
because  their  allegiance  was  given  to  the  Church 
before  the  State.  But  the  Tudors  were  teaching 
England  that  a  man  must  choose  between  being 
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loyal  to  the  Crown  or  being  broken  by  it.  Thus 
in  1538  was  Courtenay  broken.  Into  his  shoes  in 
July  1539,  as  Steward  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
Warden  and  Steward  of  the  Court  of  the  Stannaries, 
Rider  and  Master  Forester  of  the  Close  of  Dartmoor 
and  Steward  of  the  Duchy  of  Exeter  and  of  all  lands 
of  that  duchy  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Devon 
and  Cornwall  stepped  John  Russell,  once  no  more 
than  John  Russell,  Esquire,  of  Berwick  and  now 
John  Lord  Russell,  knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of 
the  Garter  and  President  of  the  Council  of  the  West, 
to  hold  them  in  as  full  a  manner  as  Henry,  late 
marquess  of  Exeter,  attainted,  had  held  the  same.1 
It  was  an  office  which  would  ensure  him  a  position 
in  the  western  counties,  but  landed  estates  beyond 
what  he  held  already  were  needed  to  strengthen 
it.  It  would  have  been  possible,  had  the  King 
thought  it  prudent,  to  grant  him  the  greater  part 
of  Courtenay’s  property  as  he  had  already  been 
granted  the  succession  to  his  offices,  and  Russell 
was,  in  fact,  given  a  small  part  of  those  lands 
immediately  and  further  grants  from  them  later. 
But  the  King  was  shortly  to  have  in  his  hands  other 
property  in  Devon.  From  that  property  he  made 
an  extensive  grant  to  the  man  whom  he  had  chosen 
for  the  presidency  of  the  west.  Russell  of  Dorset 
stepped  across  the  county  border  and  received  from 
the  Crown  in  tail  male  the  site  and  building  of  the 
dissolved  abbey  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Rumon  in 
Tavistock  with  the  greater  part  of  its  manors, 
advowsons  and  other  property,  as  well  as  the  house 

1  Pat.  Roll,  31  Hen.  VIII,  pt.  3,  m.  24.  Cf.  Letters  and  Papers ,  xiv, 
pt.  x,  g-  1354  (I2)« 
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and  site  of  the  late  abbey  of  St.  Mary  Dunkeswell 
with  part  of  its  possessions,  a  manor  which  had 
belonged  to  the  priory  of  Torre,  and  the  site  of  the 
house  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Dominican  friars  in  Exeter.1  Hoker  definitely  con¬ 
nected  this  grant  with  the  presidency  of  the  Council 
of  the  West,2  and  perhaps  on  good  grounds,  for 
the  entire  political  and  economic  structure  of  the 
country  presupposed  that  if  a  man  were  to  hold  a 
county,  or  a  group  of  counties,  for  the  Crown,  he 
must  have  a  prominent  position  as  a  landowner 
within  them.  The  King  himself  had  said  as  much 
four  years  earlier  when  he  wrote  that  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  and  his  coadjutors,  who  had  included 
Russell,  had  been  especially  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  Lincolnshire  rebels  since  they  all  held  lands 
in  the  district.3  Certainly  the  bestowal  of  the  new 
lands  was  preceded  by  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  what 
property  Lord  Russell  already  held,  particularly  in 
the  western  counties,  and  what  was  his  total  income 
from  all  sources,  a  procedure  which  seems  to  have 
been  unusual.4 

Hereafter  ensuyeth  a  valew  made  aswell  of  all  suche 
landes  and  fees  as  sir  John  Russell  knyght  Comptroller 
of  the  Kynges  most  honorable  Household  hath  at  thys 

1  Pat.  Roll,  xiv.  pt.  1,  g.  1354  (13).  There  were  sixteen  monks  at 
Tavistock  in  all  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  who  received  pensions 
varying  from  ^io  a  year  upwards,  the  abbot,  John  Perryn,  receiving 
£100  a  year. 

*  Exeter  City  Muniments,  Hoker,  Commonplace  Book,  f.  344. 

*  Letters  and  Papers ,  xi.  656.  Henry  to  Gardiner  and  Wallop, 
October  11,  1536.  Suffolk  held  his  lands  in  the  eastern  counties,  as 
did  Lord  Russell,  in  the  right  of  his  wile. 

4  Miscellaneous  Book.  Augmentation  Office,  418.  No  other 
examples  have  been  noted  of  such  a  preliminary  valuation  of  a  man  s 
income,  but  the  search  has  not  been  exhaustive. 
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present.  As  also  of  suche  other  landes  as  the  Rynges 
Majestie  hys  pleasure  ys  to  geve  vnto  him.  That  is  to  say — 


Landes  of  Fee  which  he  now  hath. 

parcell  of  the  The  manor  of  Lamwith 
late  Duke  of  in  Holdernes  of  the 
Buck,  his  lands,  yerely  valew  of 

The  manor  of  Agmondy- 
sham  co.  Bucks 
The  manor  of  Hauerell 
yn  the  ryght  of  his 
wife  by  reason  of  the 
maryage  of  Syr 
Ry  chard  Jernygan 
Knyght 

Sum  £91  6s.  8 d. 

parcell  of  the  The  Castell  Bytham  and 
late  Lord  Lytle  Bytham  in  the 
Husseys  lands.  county  of  Lyncolne  of 

the  yerely  valew  over 
and  besides  £14  65.  8 d. 
for  fees  and  annuytes 
paid  yerely  owte  of 
the  same 

The  manor  of  Barwyke 
in  the  Countie  of  Dors, 
of  the  yerely  value 
(etc.,  etc.)  none  other 
in  Dorset,  Som.  or 
Wilts,  or  Devon.1 

Sum  £185  2 s.  8 d? 


£15  os.  o  d. 
£43  6j.  8  d. 

£33  os.  o  d. 


£38  165.  8  d. 

£33  os.  od. 


1  This  statement  sounds  as  if  Berwick  itself  was  the  only  property 
which  the  earl  possessed  in  these  counties,  but  it  seems  that  for  the 
purposes  of  this  survey  there  were  included  with  it  Chaldon  Herring 
and  such  tenements  as  belonged  to  him  in  Dorchester  and  Weymouth. 
In  his  will  the  Earl  speaks  of  his  ‘  manor  of  Barwick  and  Chaldon 
with  the  appurtenances  and  other  lands  and  Tenements  in  the 
Countie  of  Dorsett  to  the  yerely  value  of  xxxiij 

*  Should  be  £163  3*-  4^-  The  clerk  has  taken  the  sum  total  from 
the  next  section. 
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The  Manor  of  Cheneys  in  the  Countie 

of  Buck,  ouer  and  besides  £ 6  yerely 

goyng  owte  of  the  same  of  the  yerely 

65. 

8  d. 

valew  of 

£47 

The  Manor  of  Thorn  in  the  Countie 

of  Northamton  ouer  and  besides  £\ 

goyng  owte  of  the  same  of  the  yerely 

£48 

0  d. 

valew  of 

05. 

The  Manor  of  Covyngton  in  the  Countie 

of  Hunt,  over  and  besides  135.  4 d. 
yerely  goyng  owte  of  the  same  of  the 
yerely  valew  of 

£25 

65. 

8  d. 

The  Manor  of  Greteford  in  the  Countie 

0  d. 

of  Lyncollne  by  the  yere 

£14 

05. 

Flower  in  the  Countie  of  Northamton 

4  d. 

of  the  yerely  valew  of 

£9 

135. 

Etton  in  the  Countie  of  Northamton  of 

065. 

0  d. 

the  anuell  valew  of 

1 

Carleton  Curlew  in  the  Countie  of 

0  d. 

Leicetour  of  the  yerely  valew  ol 

5°5. 

Summa  £185  25.  ftd.1 

The  Joyntor  of  the  wyff  of  the  seid  sir 

0  d? 

John  Russell  knight  by  the  yere 

£*83 

05. 

Summa  patet. 


The  Fees  and  Annuytes  of  Sir  John  Russell  Knyght. 


Annuyte  to  be  paied  by  the  Tresorer  the 
Kynges  chamber  yerely 
The  Pety  Custum  of  Pole  with  a  howse 
and  certen  landes  besides  pole 
The  Stewardship  Receuyor  and  Bayllye 
of  the  Erledome  of  Huntyngdon 
Clerely  by  the  yere  ouer  and  besides 
1005.  yevyn  to  his  depute  ther 


£22  os.  o  d. 
£26  05.  o  d. 

1 005.  o  d. 


1  The  figures  are  again  out,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  form  of  the 
entry  that  Berwick  has  been  added  in  twice. 

*  A  footnote  in  MS.  gives  it  as  £163. 
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The  Kepyng  of  the  Kynges  house  and 
the  parke  of  the  More  at  4 d.  by  the 
day  which  the  kepers  have.  And  so 
remayneth  to  hem  Self  Nothyng. 

The  Kepyng  of  the  Chase  and  parke 
of  Hold  in  the  Countie  of  Dorcet  at 
£7  by  the  yere  which  the  Kepers  haue 
and  so  remayneth  to  hym  self  Nothyng. 

Summa  £53  135.  4 d. 

Summe  of  hys  owne  landes  and  Fees 

that  he  nowe  hath  by  the  yere  £556  l9s-  4^- 

The  clerk’s  addition,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not 
always  reliable,  and  there  are  several  discrepancies 
in  the  account,  which  is  none  the  easier  to  make 
out  because  the  figures  have  evidently  been  altered 
more  than  once.  But  the  document  probably 
represents  very  fairly  what  actually  were  Lord 
Russell’s  resources  in  1539,  that  is,  that  he  held 
lands  and  offices  to  the  yearly  value  of  some  £557. 
His  income,  however,  had  only  recently  reached 
this  amount,  for  the  grants  of  Lamwith,  Haverhill 
and  Castle  Bytham,  worth  £86  1 6s.  8 d.  a  year  in 
all,  had  been  made  as  recently  as  1538.1  The 
effect  of  the  grant  of  Tavistock  and  those  other 
lands  which  it  was  the  King’s  pleasure  to  give  him 
was  to  rather  more  than  double  his  income  ;  but 
here  again  the  numerous  corrections  make  the 
exact  reading  very'  difficult  to  ascertain. 


1  For  Lamwith  see  Letters  and  Papers ,  xiii.  pt.  1,  g.  1 1 15  (37)  5  f°r 
Haverhill,  ibid.,  g.  1 1 15  (39).  This  SufTolk  manor,  as  the  clerk’s  note 
shows,  had  been  originally  granted  May  25,  15  Hen.  VIII,  after  the 
attainder  of  Buckingham  to  Sir  Richard  Jerningham.  For  Castle 
Bytham  see  ibid.,  g.  1309  (8). 


■ 
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8  d. 
8  d. 


£725  05.  10  d. 


£72 

£648 


05. 
I  15. 


15  d- 

2  d. 
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For  my  Lord  Russell. 

Landes  to  be  graunted  unto  him  by 
the  Kings  grace  Highnes. 

Lands  of  the  monastery  of  Tavystoke 
in  Devonshire 

Lands  of  Torre  Abbey  viz.  Blakeave- 
ton  manor 

Lands  of  Dumkyswell  Monastery 
(parcel  of  late  Marq.  of  Exeter's 
lands,  Cariffypayne  manor, 
co.  Som.  £20  45.  3 d.)  2 
Sum  of  this  value 

Whereof  the  King  must  have 
yerely  for  tenths 

Remaineth  clear  _ 

\d.  and  half  a  farthing. 

Sum  total  of  this  clear  value 

£556  195.  4 d.  as  before  specified  £1,205  125.  6 d. 

one  farthing  and  half  a  farthing. 

In  round  figures,  therefore,  Lord  Russell  s  yearly 
income  was  now  something  more  than  doubled, 
reaching  £1,200  odd  a  year,  but  this  does  not 
include  the  profit  from  the  advowsons.3  No  other 

1  The  figures  have  been  so  much  altered  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  see  which  are  the  correct  ones.  The  approximate  value  is  seen 
by  the  sum  total  to  be  £560  odd.  In  Professor  Savine’s  table  o 
monastic  incomes  based  on  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  the  gross  general 
income  of  Tavistock  is  given  as  £911  4-*-  "K  5  the  ?ross  tfmPoral 
income  as  £712  105.  5H  5  and  the  net  iemPoral  mc°me  a* 

£670  ioj.  7 Id.  For  Dunkeswell,  £309  135.  1  id.  ;  £290  4*-  7«-  5 
£271  Qs.  id.  For  Torre,  £425  4-t.  7 \d. ;  £268  125.  2 \d.  ;  £253  1  s. 

See  Appendix,  Oxford  Studies  in  Social  and  Legal  History ,  1.  p.  272. 

*  This  has  been  scratched  through,  but  the  grant  was  made. 

*  A  list  of  these  follows  the  statement  but  without  valuation. 
Folio  9  of  the  same  book,  after  particulars  of  a  grant  to  Edward  Rogers, 
gives  another  detailed  survey  of  the  lands  of  Tavistock  Abbey  endorsed 
*  Dominus  Russell,  Abbatia  de  Tavestock.’  The  figures  are  not  quite 
the  same  as  those  in  the  earlier  folio.  It  would  take  a  very  detailed 
study  of  both  the  figures  and  the  places  to  be  sure  how  far  they  agree 

or  disagree. 
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single  grant  of  all  those  he  subsequently  received 
ever  approached  in  value  that  of  Tavistock.  The 
grant  of  the  Somerset  manor  of  the  late  marquess 
of  Exeter  was  evidently  made  in  spite  of  the  clerk  s 
doubts,1  but  this  Lord  Russell  received  subsequent 
permission  to  alienate.2  He  further  received  in 
succession  to  the  marquess  certain  other  steward¬ 
ships  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,3  together  with  the 
custody  of  the  forest  and  chace  of  Exmoor,  to  be 
held  by  the  yearly  rent  of  £46  135.  4 df  His  in¬ 
come  was  thus  substantially  increased,  and  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  he  had  but  little  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  reward.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
accounts  remain  to  show  the  details  of  his  expendi¬ 
ture.  A  man  in  his  position  could  never  have 
approached  in  any  degree  the  style  in  which  Wolsey 
lived,5  nor,  indeed,  as  Professor  Pollard  has  pointed 
out,  could  any  noble.  Among  the  latter  Russell 
would  hardly  yet  have  ranked  with  the  richest  if  we 
take  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  income  of 
such  a  one  as  the  lately  attainted  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  who,  in  1521,  was  supposed  to  be  the  greatest 
landlord  in  the  country  with  revenues  of  £6, 045. 6 
Besides  his  own  income  as  now  set  forth,  the  new 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  West  was  allowed, 
in  his  official  capacity,  £  1 ,000  a  year  as  long  as  the 
Council  continued  for  the  diets  of  himself,  his 
eighteen  councillors  and  their  servants,  from  two  to 

1  Letters  and  Papers ,  xiv.  pt.  2,  g.  435  (17)* 

*  To  Sir  John  Horsey  ;  ibid.,  xv.  g.  282  (1). 

*  Ibid.,  xiv.  pt.  2,  g.  264.  4  Ibid.,  pt.  1,  g.  J354-  O2)* 

*  See  Professor  Pollard’s  valuable  analysis  ot  the  Cardinal  s  income 

in  his  Life  of  Wolsey ,  pp.  320  seqq.  He  points  out  that  Wolsey 
declared  after  his  fall  that  he  could  not  live  on  less  than  ^  year. 

*  Pollard,  op.  cit.,  p.  322. 
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four  being  allowed  to  each  according  to  rank.1 
This  probably  did  no  more  than  cover  the  actual 
expenses. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  people, 
great  and  small,  in  the  western  counties  thought 
of  the  man  who  thus  returned  to  them  in  a  blaze 
of  glory.  He  is  said  to  have  made  a  favourable 
impression  upon  his  first  appearance  in  an  official 
capacity  in  Devonshire  as  a  man  of  substantial 
wit,  great  experience,  wisdom,  and  4  gentle  nature.5  3 
It  was  later  that  his  powers  were  to  be  tested  to  the 
utmost.  When  in  1549  the  rebellion  in  the  west 
threatened  the  stability  of  the  Crown  and  the  peace 
of  all  England,  the  man  who  had  to  deal  with 
the  rebels,  a  man  ot  over  sixty,3  was  a  far  greater 
figure  than  he  had  been  ten  years  previously. 
They  had  been  for  him  years  of  rapid  advance¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  events,  whether 
in  the  life  of  a  man  or  of  a  country,  which  seem  to 
move  slowly  at  first  often  come  to  a  rapid  crescendo 
at  the  end.  Certainly  it  was  so  in  this  case.  In 
1540  Russell  was  given  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,  which  he  retained  until  1542,4  when  he 

1  Skeel,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

*  Letters  and  Papers ,  xiv.  pt.  1,  no.  686.  John  Rouse,  sergeant-at- 
law,  to  Cromwell,  April  3,  1539. 

*  The  Complete  Peerage ,  ii.  p.  75,  says  that  he  was  ‘  aged  about  sixty  * 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  March  1554-5,  but  since  it  also  gives  the 
date  of  his  birth  as  1485,  which  is  probably  correct  or  nearly  so,  it  is 
obvious  that  seventy  must  be  meant  and  not  sixty. 

4  Pat.  Roll,  32  Hen.  VIII,  pt.  3,  m.  2.  Lord  Russell  to  be 
Lord  Admiral  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Calais,  Normandy, 
Gascony,  and  Aquitaine.  This  was  in  succession  to  the  earl  of 
Southampton.  He  surrendered  the  office  January  17,  34  Henry  VIII, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Dudley,  later  duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  A  fragment  of  his  admiralty  seal  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  See  Archaeologxay  xlvi.  p.  369. 
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became  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  with  an  allowance 
of£i  a  day,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  he  remained  until 
the  end  of  his  life.1 

With  his  advancement  in  office  his  resources  were 
augmented  also.  In  the  continued  redistribution 
of  the  monastic  lands  he  received  during  the  years 
from  1540  to  1543  not  again  the  greater  part  of 
any  one  monastic  estate  but,  at  intervals,  a  manor 
here  and  lands  there  which  altogether  amounted 
to  a  considerable  extension  of  his  property.  Most 
of  these  grants  were  for  lands  lying  within  counties 
in  which  he  was  already  prominent  as  a  landowner, 
Northamptonshire  in  the  east,2  Buckinghamshire  in 
the  home  counties,3  Dorset  and  Somerset 4  in  the 
west.  Thornhaugh  and  Chenies  each  became  the 
centre  of  an  important  group  of  family  property. 
The  grants  in  the  western  counties  were  not  so 
extensive  as  those  in  the  others,  probably  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  his  possessions  there  were 

X 

already  far  greater  and  certainly  more  valuable 
than  elsewhere.  What  is  interesting  to  note  is  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  property  in  his 
home  county  which  was  closely  connected  with  his 
family,  and  that  he  ignored  it.  The  history  of  the 
nunnery  at  Tarrant,  where  his  relative,  Margaret 
Russell,  had  been  abbess  and  whence  she  had 

1  Letters  and  Papers ,  xvii.  g.  125  (7).  Sir  John  Lord  Russell,  K.G., 
the  King’s  Councillor,  to  be  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  with  365/.  a 
year  to  be  contributed  as  follows  : 

By  Poole  and  adjoining  ports.  .  90/.  a  year 

,,  London  .....  20/.  ,,  ,, 

„  Bristol . 56/.  1 $s.  \d.  a  year 

„  Plymouth,  Fowey,  etc.  .  .  18/.  6s.  8 d.  „  „ 

The  appointment  was  renewed  by  both  Edward  VI  and  Mary. 

1  Ibid.,  xvi.  g.  1056  (60).  3  Ibid.  1  Ibid. 
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retired  into  private  life,  and  its  property  after  the 
Dissolution  is  none  too  easy  to  follow,  but  Lord 
Russell  certainly  obtained  an  interest  in  part  of  it 
and  chose  to  alienate  it.1  Some  of  the  property 
elsewhere  was,  of  course,  also  alienated,  for  he,  like 
everyone  else  during  those  years,  was  exchanging 
lands,  alienating  part  of  those  he  had  received  and 
in  some  cases  buying  to  sell  again,  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
purchasers  either  to  keep  for  himself  or  to  sell.2 
For  him,  as  for  other  men  in  his  position,  the  final 
result  of  the  extensive  redistribution  of  land  during 
those  years  was  that  by  the  end  of  them  his  holdings 
of  land  were  greatly  increased  and  with  them  his 
importance  in  the  counties  where  his  chief  interests 
lay,  the  counties  in  which  he  was  particularly 
required  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  Crown.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  enabled,  as  a  result  of  the  brisk 
speculation  in  land,  to  obtain  the  ready  money  for 

1  Cf*  Letters  and  Papers ,  xv.  g.  436  (66)  ;  ibid.,  xvii.  g.  220  (98)  ; 
ibid.,  xviii.  pt.  2,  g.  449  (1)  ;  ibid.,  xxi.  pt.  2,  g.  200  (20). 

*  His  chief  purchases  were  :  In  1 540  the  manor  of  Aston  Abbots, 
Bucks,  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans,  together 
with  the  manor  ot  Clopton  Hall,  Suffolk,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  which  he  paid  £1,041  91.  2d., 
a  IP aper s ,  xv*  g-  436  (71)  ;  in  1543  the  manor  of  Acton, 
Middlesex,  w'hich  had  belonged  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Priory  in 
West  Smithfield,  together  with  the  manor  of  Westley,  Suffolk,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  and  a  number  of  manors  in 
Somerset,  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  earl  of  Huntingdon,  for 
all  of  which  he  paid  £1,807  l^s-  2^.,  ibid.,  xviii.  pt.  2,  g.  241  (5)  ; 
in  1545  some  further  lands  in  the  parish  of  Watford  belonging  to 
St.  Albans  monastery,  and  some  in  Buckinghamshire  which  had 
belonged  to  Medmenham  monastery,  for  which  he  paid  £520  55. 
ibid.,  xx.  pt.  2,  g.  496  (56).  The  largest  purchaser  in  the  reign  was 
Sir  Richard  Gresham,  who,  in  October  1540,  bought  lands  of  three 
Yorkshire  monasteries  for  £11,133;  Fisher,  Political  History  of 
England,  v.  p.  500. 
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which  he  doubtless  had  an  immediate  use.  It  was 
the  first  duke  and  earl  marshal  of  England  who  had 
written  to  Cromwell,  ‘  Sapienti  amico  franca  ;  where 
others  ask  I  must  ask  too.5  1  The  letters  extant 
reveal  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  ol  England, 
peers  and  commoners  alike,  from  the  duke  down  to 
the  humblest  squire,  as  pretty  much  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  may  be  said  for  Lord  Russell  that  as 
far  as  documentary  evidence  goes  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  was  among  the  more  shameless  of 
the  beggars.2 

How  much  interest  and  attention  he  gave  to  his 
estates  can  hardly  yet  be  determined.  His  principal 
seat,  as  far  as  he  had  one,  was  certainly  Chenies, 
but  how  much  he  was  there  is  another  matter,  for 
events  in  the  future  w  ere  to  call  him  more  and  more 
into  the  west.  His  presence,  too,  was  constantly 
required  at  Court,  for  wrhich  reason,  perhaps,  he 
acquired  in  1539  ^  house  which  was  situated  in  the 
Strand  without  Temple  Bar  near  Ivy  Bridge.3 

1  Litters  and  Papers,  x.  599. 

*  The  list  of  the  largest  grantees  among  the  peers  of  England  given 
by  Mr.  Fisher  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Savine's  figures  is  as  follows  : 
Essex,  Norfolk,  Rutland,  Audeley,  Wriothesley,  Hertford,  Suffolk, 
Shrewsbury  (George  and  Francis),  it.  John,  Russell,  Lisle,  Wharton, 
Clinton,  Sussex,  and  Howard,  to  which  he  adds  the  names  of  some 

thirty  commoners  ;  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  500. 

*  The  house  was  acquired  by  an  elaborate  exchange.  Russell 
gave  up  a  ‘  mansion  place  ’  that  he  already  owned  in  Chiswick  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in  return  obtained  the  house  near  Ivy 
Bridge  from  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  paying  him  £16  yearly  ;  Letters  and 
Papers,  xiv.  pt.  1,  p.  403.  But  Chiswick  was  a  favourite  place  of 
residence,  and  three  years  later  Russell  took  back  Ills  house  there, 
coming  to  another  arrangement  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  by 
which  it  was  exchanged  for  the  Prior  of  St.  Swithin  s  house  in 
Southwark,  which  he  had  had  by  grant  from  the  Crown  ;  ibid.,  xvii. 
g.  28  (43).  This  Chiswick  house  was  used  by  the  family  as  a 
residence  well  into  the  seventeenth  century. 
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No  papers  remain  to  show  us  anything  of  the  details 
of  his  household  now  that  he  had  become  a  very 
great  man  indeed.  We  know  the  name  of  his 
principal  steward,  who  was  Hugh  Trevanyon,  son 
of  the  knight  of  that  name  who  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  Russell  in  the  administration  of  the 
western  counties,  and  the  names  of  some  of  his 
servants,  including  the  cook,  have  survived  in  his 
will.1  The  rest  is  a  blank.  Outside  his  household 
he  was  allowed  as  Lord  Admiral  seventy  livery¬ 
men  2  who  probably  wore  the  red  and  white  which 
he  seems  to  have  taken  as  his  distinctive  colours.3 
As  Admiral,  too,  he  had  his  official  banner.4  It  is 
fortunate  that  a  drawing  of  this  is  still  in  existence, 
and  still  more  fortunate  that  above  it  is  shown  his 
coat  of  arms  also.  Like  all  official  banners  it  had 
the  cross  of  St.  George,  red  on  white,  next  the  staff ; 
then  came  Russell’s  own  badge  of  a  goat  courant 
argent ,  and  then  diagonal  stripes  probably  red  and 
white.  This  very  vigorous  goat  courant  is  the 
first  appearance  as  far  as  is  yet  known  of  the  Russell 
goat.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  the  goat  *  for 
badge  5  which  Lord  Russell  was  entitled  to  have, 
and  probably  did  have,  on  the  buttons  of  his  livery- 

1  The  cook’s  name  was  Jenyns  Varye. 

1  Letters  and  Papers ,  xvii.  g.  88 1  (12). 

*  Machyn, -Diary,  Camden  Soc.,xlii.  19.  On  his  last  battlefield,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  was  captain-general  of  the  rearguard  in  the  army  tor 
the  attack  on  Boulogne  in  1545,  his  men  were  clothed  in  blue  lined 
with  yellow  ;  Anstice,  Order  of  the  Garter,  ii.  p.  445. 

4  Illustration  facing  p.  178.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  College 
of  Arms  for  allowing  me  to  reproduce  this  drawing  trom  their  MS. 
J.  2,  The  Book  of  Standards,  p.  104.  Below  the  badge  ot  Russell  as 

Lord  Admiral  is  that  of  Catesby,  a  cat  with  a  distinctly  tigerish 
expression. 
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men,  and  not  the  goat  ‘  for  crest,’  which  did, 
however,  at  this  time  or  very  shortly  afterwards 
surmount  his  arms.1  Why  Russell  should  have 
chosen  a  goat  is  unknown.  There  are  two  sources 
from  which  inferences  might  be  drawn,  probably 
quite  wrongly  in  each  case.  Some  of  the  Cheverell 
family  had  a  goat  on  their  seal,2  but  there  is  no 
sign  that  John  Russell  ever  dwelt  particularly  on 
this  family  connection.  A  little  later  in  the  century 
a  writer  stated  solemnly  that  every  man  took  to 
himself  some  such  beast,  bird,  fish,  serpent  or  other 
creature  as  he  thought  best  fitting  his  estate,  or 
whose  nature  and  quality  did  in  some  sort  quadrate 
with  his  own.3  It  was  certainly  true  that  nearly 
all  men  of  the  age  took  something  from  the  animal 
kingdom  for  their  badge,  but  they  dearly  loved 
also  a  pun  or  a  play  on  a  name,  and  we  need  go 
no  further  to  find,  for  example,  the  origin  of  the 
Catesby  cat.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Russell 
goat  remains  hidden.  Russell  most  probably  had 
also  at  this  time,  as  he  certainly  had  a  few  years 
later,  his  own  personal  banner  which  Machyn, 
the  worthy  citizen  and  merchant  taylor  of  London, 
saw  at  the  Musters  in  May  1552, 4  by  which  time 
the  earl’s  liverymen  had  been  increased  to  a 
hundred.5  Like  the  official  banner  he  had  had 
earlier  as  Lord  Admiral,  this  bore  the  St.  George’s 
cross  of  England  and  his  personal  badge  of  the 
goat,  but  the  stripes  were,  we  are  told,  of  three 

1  See  p,  180. 

*  Those  of  Suffolk.  Their  seal  with  the  goat  occurs  on  the  Bacon 
Deeds  formerly  at  Redgrave  Hall,  nos.  445>  44^»  54°  an(^  9°^. 

»  Guillim,  op.  oil.,  p.  5-  ‘  Diar>’  Camden  Soc.,  xlii. 

»  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  Edward  VI,  iii.  p-  3a6- 


(From  a  MS.  volume  at  the  College  of  Arms.) 
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colours,  presumably  the  red,  white  and  black  of 
his  arms.  The  field  was  powdered  with  the  scallop 
shells  that  he  bore  on  a  chief  on  his  arms,  those 
arms  which  occurred  on  the  tomb  in  Dorchester 
and  may  have  been  those  borne  by  Henry  Russell 
of  that  town  and  Weymouth. 

There  is  no  sign  that  John  Russell  took  the 
interest  in  heraldry  and  in  the  history  of  his  own 
family  that  his  son  and  later  successors  certainly 
showed,  but  he  had,  as  any  man  of  the  day  in  his 
position  was  sure  to  have,  his  coat  of  arms  as  well 
as  his  badge.1  The  second  Earl  interfered  with  the 
quarterings,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  thorough 
confusion  of  the  family  history,  but  those  borne  by 
the  father  do  actually  reflect  the  correct  story. 
There  are  three  good  versions  of  the  quarterings  be¬ 
longing  to  the  latter’s  lifetime,  one  displayed  over  the 
banner  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  another  in  a  window 
at  Chenies,  and  yet  another  in  a  MS.  book  at  the 
College  of  Arms,  dated  7  Edward  VI.  The  arms  in 
each  case  show  :  (1)  Quarterly  Russell  and  de  la 
Tour,  namely,  the  first  and  the  fourth  argent,  a 
lion  rampant  gules,  on  a  chief  sable  three  escallops 
of  the  first  :  second  and  third  azure,  a  castle 
argent ;  (2)  Herring,  namely,  gules,  three  herrings 
hauriant  argent  ;  (3)  Froxmere,  namely,  sable,  a 
griffin  segreant  between  three  cross-crosslets  fitche 
argent  ;  (4)  Wise,  namely,  sable,  three  chevronels 

1  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  been  shown  at  the  College 
of  Arms,  in  ‘  Prince  Arthur’s  book,’  tempo  Henry  V  III  with  additions, 
two  more  drawings  of  Russell  Standards.  1  he  one  shows  the 
quarterings  as  above  and  is  upheld  by  the  goat  as  tor  badge. 
The  other  shows  the  Russell  arms  only  and  is  upheld  by  a  lion. 
Ex  informatio  Portcullis. 
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ermine,  a  crescent  or  for  difference.  The  drawing 
in  the  College  of  Arms  book  shows  the  goat  4  for 
crest 5  surmounting  these  arms,  while  the  sup¬ 
porters  are  seen  to  be  a  lion  and  once  more  the 
goat.  Beneath  these  arms  is  the  posy  or  motto 
c  Plus  que  jamais.5  1 

The  earl,  therefore,  had  his  pedigree  absolutely 
correct  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  back  to  Alice. 
What  we  do  not  know  is  whether  he  knew  certainly 
who  Alice  was  or  whom  she  married,  or  whether 
Stephen  was  as  completely  obliterated  from  his 
mind  as  he  was  from  everyone  else’s.  His  son, 
like  all  subsequent  generations,  went  wildly  astray 
over  Alice’s  relationship  to  John  de  la  Tour.  Yet 
it  is  held  that  the  marshalling  of  the  arms  as  shown 
by  John  Lord  Russell  and  always  subsequently  is 
not  incorrect  even  though  Alice  was  no  daughter, 
as  the  second  earl  thought,  of  John  de  la  Tour,  but 
was  a  descendant  of  Joan  the  real  daughter  of  that 
John.  But  she  was  the  heir  general  of  the  latter 
when  she  married  Stephen,  and  it  would  have  been 
possible  and  in  accordance  with  early  sixteenth 
century  custom  for  the  heralds  to  consider  that 
Joan’s  heirs  had  inherited  her  arms  together  with 
her  lands,2  so  that  the  inclusion  of  the  tower  seems 
justified. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  difference  between 

i  Cf.  Add.  MSS.  6298.  This  is  a  collection  in  many  hands  relating 
to  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  f.  109  :  ‘A  Note  of  suche  armes  as  I 
tooke  out  of  Windsore  Chappell  bemge  fastend  in  brasse  in  the  stalles 
of  thorder,  Anno  Domini  1563,  19  Aug.’  .  .  .  f.  116b  :  *  1 539>  3l 
Henrici  8  Maij  18  ;  Sir  John  lord  Russell  was  installed  brother  of 
the  garter,  posy,  plus  que  iamais  :  supporters,  an  (sic)  lion  gules 
seme  face,  an  (sic)  griffon  dargent.* 

*  Ex  informatio,  Portcullis. 
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the  arms  above  the  banner  and  those  at  Chenies. 
The  latter  are  surmounted  by  an  earl’s  coronet. 

Enrolled  upon  the  Patent  Rolls  for  the  first  year 
of  Edward  VI  there  appears  a  notice,  dated 
February  15,  of  a  grant  to  ‘John  Russell,  Knight, 
Lord  Russell,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  of  the 
office  of  Great  Steward  of  England  from  sunrise 
until  sunset  on  the  20th  day  of  the  present  month  of 
February  on  which,  God  granting,  the  King  in¬ 
tends  to  be  crowned.’  1  Among  the  elaborate 
arrangements  made  by  Henry  VIII  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  his  dynasty  and  the  safety  of  the 
crown  of  that  6  most  dearest  son,’  Lord  Russell  had 
been  appointed  executor  and  one  of  the  sixteen 
councillors.  It  was  understood  that  both  he  and 
St.  John  had  been  promised  earldoms.  For  these 
they  had  to  wait.  The  King  had  likewise  expressed 
a  wish  that  Russell,  with  others,  should  be  given 
lands  to  the  value  of  £100  a  year.  This  grant  was 
actually  made,  but  also  must  have  proved  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment. 

After  the  attainder  of  the  abbot  of  Woburn  for 
high  treason  in  1539, 2  the  possessions  of  that 
monastery  had  been  parcelled  out  in  a  number  of 
leases  for  twenty-one  years.  The  site  of  the 
monastery  and  the  manor  had  come  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Francis  Bryan  of  Buckinghamshire,  a  neigh¬ 
bour  of  Russell,  who  had  been  knighted  alongside 
him  at  Morlaix  and  had  fought  beside  him  in 
Lincolnshire.  Bryan  had  certainly  lived  at  Woburn 
for  a  time.  Now,  in  1547,  Lord  Russell  was  given 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  Edward  VI,  vol.  i.  p.  1 8 1 . 

1  Letters  and  Papers ,  xiv.  pt.  i,  no.  867  (c.  15). 
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the  reversion  of  his  lease  witn  some  others  whose 
value  in  all  was  estimated  at  just  under  ^ioo. 
Bedfordshire  was  the  county  from  which  the  earl 
was  to  take  his  title,  and  the  one  with  which  his 
descendants  were  afterwards  to  be  particularly 
identified,  and  Woburn  was  to  be  their  chief  seat. 
But  the  last  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  in 
1547,  least  of  all  by  the  grantee  himself.  Bryan 
died  in  Ireland  in  1550.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Russell 
family  before  the  actual  expiration  of  the  lease  or  no, 
but  it  can  be  stated  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
the  first  earl  never  lived  there,  probably  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.2 

The  critical  year  of  1 549  came,  and  Russell  was 
once  more  in  the  west.  Early  in  155°?  fresh  from 
his  triumphs,  he  was  created  earl  of  Bedford  with 
an  annuity  of  £ 20  towards  the  support  of  that 
dignity,  payable  out  of  the  issues  of  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire.3  With  the  earldom  came 
a  fresh  grant  of  land  including  manors  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall  which  had  been  part  of  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  attainted  marquess  of  Exeter,4  another 
in  Northamptonshire,  once  in  the  possession  of 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  Edward  VI,  i.  pp.  6,  7.  The  figures  for  the  abbey 
in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  are  : 

Gross  general  income  .  •  £43°  1 3-** 

temporal  ,,  •  •  £39°  I3J*  1 

Net  „  „  •  •  £366  iy.  5f- 

1  He  may,  however,  have  been  seised  of  the  manor  only  just  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  history  of  Woburn  at  this  time  is  very  obscure, 
but  it  is  hoped  to  say  a  little  more  about  it  in  the  succeeding  volume 
dealing  with  the  Russell  household  there  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

3  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  Edward  VI,  vol.  iii.  p.  162.. 

4  Chulmeleigh  in  Devon  ;  Boconock  in  Cornwall.  The  last  he 
was  already  holding  on  lease. 
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Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,1  a  manor  in 
Buckinghamshire,2  one  in  Bedfordshire  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,3  and  finally  a  grant  from  monastic 
lands  which  was  the  house  and  part  of  the  property 
which  had  belonged  to  Thorney  Abbey  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire.  The  total  value  of  these  was  given  as 
£339  l3s-  yearly.4 

These  years  saw  the  culmination  of  his  career  and 
brought  him  his  final  honour.  They  had  also  given 
him  some  property  which  must  have  seemed  to  the 
earl  at  the  time  to  be  of  considerably  less  importance 
and  value  than  anything  he  had  already,  but  which 
was  to  affect  the  interests  of  his  descendants  and, 
through  them,  of  the  country  at  large  to  no  small 
degree.  The  possession  of  Thorney  Abbey  and  its 
lands  pointed  forward  to  an  epoch  three  generations 
later,  when  the  interest  of  the  Russells,  having 
turned  away  almost  completely  from  the  west, 
would  be  attracted  to  the  eastern  counties  and 
when  the  development  of  engineering  would  make 
possible  the  draining  of  what  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  Bedford  level.  But  all  that  lay  still 
far  in  the  future,  just  as  did  that  other  development 
of  the  site  of  Covent  Garden  and  the  seven  acres  in 
Long  Acre  which,  as  part  of  the  estates  of  the 
attainted  duke  of  Somerset,  were  granted  to  the 


1  Estone. 

*  This  was  one-third  of  Woobum  manor,  which  had  once  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Lincolnshire,  and  had  been  alienated 
in  1547  to  the  duke  of  Somerset.  For  the  history  of  this  manor,  see 
V.C.H.  Bucks ,  iii.  109. 

*  Melchebourne. 

4  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  Edward  VI,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.  January  26,  1550. 
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earl  in  1552,  their  value  reckoned  at  £5  3 s.  6d.  a 
year.1  For  the  first  earl  none  of  this  property 
held  the  interest  and  significance  that  did  Chenies, 
which  was  his  home  and  where  he  had  now  put  up 
the  stained  glass  which  showed  his  arms  surmounted 
by  the  Garter  and  the  earl’s  coronet.2  But  the 
west,  whence  he  had  sprung  and  where  he  had  made 
his  reputation,  claimed  him  also,  and  tor  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
time  there.  But  he  identified  himself  scarcely  at 
all  with  his  home  county  in  which,  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  comparatively  little  interest. 
He  still  kept  some  property  there  in  his  own  hands, 
Berwick  and  Chaldon  Herring,  a  house  at  Dor¬ 
chester,  some  houses  at  Weymouth,  all  links  with 
his  predecessors,  and  he  retained  also  until  1549  Ye^ 
another,  the  Mastership  of  the  Gild  which  Henry 
Russell  had  founded.  But  this  link  was  to  be 
broken.  On  January  14,  1549,  the  Dorset  com¬ 
missioners,  appointed  to  receive  all  possessions  of 
colleges,  free  chapels  and  obits  upon  their  sup¬ 
pression  under  the  Act  against  Superstitious  Uses, 
made  two  returns  in  respect  of  the  gild  of  St. 
George  in  Weymouth.  Under  one  heading  they 
have  : 

Guilda  siue  fraternitas  Sancti  Georgij  in  Wey¬ 
mouth  Johannes  Russell  dominus  Russell  M (agister) 
14. s.  10 d.  ‘  all  whyche  the  sayd  M(aste)r  payd  yerely 
to  a  prest  of  the  same  Guyld  for  his  wages  as  in  the 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  Edward  VI,  vol.  iv.  p.  298.  May  28,  1552.  It 
was  to  be  held  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  by  fealty  only,  in  tree 
socage  and  not  in  chief. 

*  This  glass  is  now  at  Woburn  Abbey. 
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Certyficate  of  the  Towne  of  Weymouth  yt  wyll  appere,’ 

‘  pencio  5  GC6).1 

This,  from  the  wording,  may  well  represent  a 
return  made  by  the  master  himself,  John  Russell, 
the  first  earl  still  administering  the  foundation  of 
his  ancestor.  The  second  return  appears  to  be  a 
certificate  relating  to  the  same  gild  made  by  the 
town  of  Weymouth. 

The  Guilde  of  Fraternitee  in  Weymouth  (£6  145.  10 d.) 
whereof  in  Rentes  resolute  none,  and  so  remayneth 
(£6  145.  10  d.).2 

This  return,  however,  includes  the  goods  of  the 
gild  also,  which  were  one  chalice  weighing  ten 
ounces,  two  pair  or  suits  of  vestments  and  two  altar 
cloths,  valued  at  14s.  4 d. 

As  usual,  speculators  were  active  in  the  land,  and 
two  days  before  the  commissioners  had  compiled 
their  certificate,  John  Bellowe  of  Grimsby,  Esquire, 
who  had  already  been  an  extensive  buyer  of  mon¬ 
astic  lands,  and  Edward  Straithbury  of  London 
had  requested  to  purchase  those  of  the  Weymouth 
gild.  Their  petition  was  successful,  and  the  Aug¬ 
mentation  Office  clerk  drew  up  particulars  for  the 
grant.3  But  the  town  of  Weymouth  was  aghast  and 
bestirred  itself  to  send  up  a  petition  to  the  Crown. 
The  inhabitants  believed  that  the  chapel  was  to 
be  destroyed  with  the  chantry,  which  threatened 
them  with  grave  inconveniences,  for,  as  they  pointed 
out,  the  parish  church  of  Wyke  was  more  than  a 

1  Augmentation  Office,  Certificates  of  Colleges,  Roll  16,  No.  88. 

*  Ibid.,  No.  6. 

8  Augmentation  Office,  Particulars  for  Grants,  1420. 
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mile  distant  from  Weymouth  and  there  was  no 
other  chapel  or  church  within  the  town  itself  save 
this  chapel  of  St.  George.1  In  their  case,  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  having  to  journey  so  far  to  get  to 
church  became  actually  a  danger,  for  Weymouth 
was  a  haven  town  open  at  any  moment  to  invasion, 
and  did  the  enemy  come  when  all  the  men  had 
toiled  up  the  hill  and  were  in  church  at  Wyke, 
disaster  would  certainly  ensue.  It  was  a  good  tale 
with  just  enough  flavour  of  possibility  to  lend  it 
substance.  In  the  meantime,  someone  else  had 
been  at  work  on  their  behalf,  perhaps  had  been 
approached  by  them.  The  particulars  for  the  grant 
with  the  petitions  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Protector’s  secretary.  The  industrious  young 
William  Cecil  had  been  for  some  little  time  past 
learning  all  the  tricks  of  his  trade  in  the  duke  of 
Somerset’s  household,  and  he  now  attached  a  note 
to  the  foregoing  document.2 

Sr<  Francisce  Russell  knight  by  his  fathr>  the  L.  prvie- 
seale  hath  obtayned  the  preferment  of  the  premisses  of 
my  L.  grace  (i.e.  Somerset),  and  yet  he  gentlye  offereth 
to  let  the  chapell  remayne  to  the  use  of  the  towne/hrotf 
I  thought  to  make  yow  privey  (signed)  W.  Cicyll. 

What  exactly  happened  is  not  clear.  The  earl  of 
Bedford  had  certainly  moved  in  the  matter,  and 
there  had  been  some  idea  of  granting  the  chantry 
lands  to  his  son  at  the  price  of  £161  16s.,  represent- 

i  The  dedication  of  the  gild  was  to  St.  George,  but  the  older  chapel 
in  which  the  gild  maintained  the  priest  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas. 

*  It  seems  quite  clear  that  Cecil  was  at  this  time  private  secretary 
to  the  duke,  not  king’s  secretary,  as  he  is  sometimes  called  ;  see 
Miss  F.  M.  G.  Evans,  The  Principal  Secretary  of  State ,  p.  39. 
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ing  twenty-four  years’  purchase.1  He  did  not, 
however,  obtain  them,  for  Bellowe  and  Straithbury 
finally  secured  them  for  the  sum  of  £990  15s.  nd* 
But  the  chapel  of  St.  George  in  Weymouth  was 
reserved  to  the  Crown,  with  all  the  bells  and  lead 
and  all  advowsons  and  rights  of  patronage,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Weymouth,  whether  with  or 
without  the  4  gentle  ’  assistance  of  Sir  Francis 
Russell,  were  left  their  church  and  were  saved  the 
necessity  of  walking  a  mile  and  a  half  on  Sundays, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  hasty  summons  to  the  men 
to  run  down  the  hill  because  the  enemy,  whether 
pirates  or  Frenchmen,  had  got  into  the  town.3 

But  it  was  Devonshire  rather  than  its  neighbour 
with  which  the  John  Russell  ot  old  days  had  now 
identified  himself  perhaps,  indeed  almost  certainly, 
for  the  endrely  practical  reason  that  that  county 

1  There  is  another  note  to  this  effect  on  the  same  document,  but 
it  is  not  in  Cecil’s  hand.  The  clerk  who  wrote  it  gives  the  date  as 
June  4,  2  Edward  VI,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  record  looks  as 
though  he  may  have  made  a  clerical  error  by  writing  2  instead  of  3. 

*  Pat.  Roll,  3  Edward  VI,  pt.  2,  m.  1.  The  letters  patent  are 
here  undated. 

*  The  building  remained  the  church  of  Weymouth  until  the  Civil 
Wars,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  fort  by  the  Parliamentarian 
townsmen  and  ‘  battered  and  beaten  down 5  by  the  attacking 
Royalists.  The  only  present-day  remains  of  it  consist  of  the  fragment 
of  a  pillar  built  into  the  wall  of  the  elementary  schools  which  occupy 
the  site  with  a  modern  inscription  reading  :  *  Portion  ot  pillar  irom 
the  14th  century  church  of  St.  Nicholas  which  stood  on  this  site  and 
was  demolished  during  the  great  Civil  War,  1642-1651.’  For  its 
history,  see  George  A.  Ellis,  Hist,  and  Antiquities  oj  Weymouth,  and 
Melcombe  Regis  (1829),  pp.  98  ff.  ;  Barrett,  MS.  History  of  Weymouth 
penes  Weymouth  Corporation,  i.  p.  224.  The  Bedford  Russells  do  not 
appear  to  have  retained  any  interest  in  the  appointment  ot  a  chaplain 
since  the  chapel  was  subsequently  served  from  Wyke  Regis  church. 
Corporation  Records,  Weymouth,  Minute  Book,  Jan.  19,  1645-6, 
cited  by  Barrett,  MS.  History  of  W  eymouth,  i.  p.  224. 
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was  an  infinitely  better  centre  than  Dorset  for  the 
work  which  he  was  required  to  do.  But  there  are 
no  signs  that  he  felt,  as  his  son  did,  the  impulse  to 
hold  lands  with  which  his  family  had  had  some 
real  or  imaginary  connection  in  the  past  ;  indeed, 
we  have  seen  him  selling  much  that  sentiment  would 
have  impelled  men  later  to  keep.  It  was  in  Devon¬ 
shire  that  he  extended  his  property  otherwise  than 
by  grants  from  the  Crown,  buying  the  episcopal 
manors  of  Bishop’s  Clyst  and  Bishop’s  Tawton  by 
an  arrangement  with  Voysev,  or  Veysey,  alias 
Harmon,  bishop  of  Exeter.1  He  may  have  used 
Bishop’s  Clyst  as  a  country  home  ;  certainly  his 
son  did  so  later.  Some  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  were  held  at  Tavistock,2  and  he  certainly 
used  it  at  times  as  a  residence,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  did  any  rebuilding.  For  the  most  part, 
when  wre  follow  Hoker’s  narrative  the  impression 
given  is  that  either  when  he  was  alone  in  the  west 
or,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  when  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  countess,  their  life  was  one  of  constant 
movement  quite  apart  from  the  lightning  marches 
which  he  made  when  dealing  with  the  rebels.  We 
hear  of  him,  and  Anne  with  him,  riding  the  difficult 
roads  right  down  into  Cornwall,  or  reaching  Ply- 


1  Cal.  State  Papers ,  Edward  VI.  pp.  1 64,  402.  This  arrangement  was 
ratified,  it  is  true,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  confirmed  by  die 
Crown,  but  nevertheless  it  was  one  of  those  which  made  the  historian 
of  the  city  remark  on  the  episcopal  death  that,  having  done  his  worst 
for  the  diocese,  his  lordship  expired  as  he  deserved  ‘  in  a  dreadful 
pang.’  He  could  hardly,  however,  be  said  to  have  been  cut  off  pre¬ 
maturely  in  the  midst  of  his  sins,  for  he  lived  at  least  to  the  age 
of  ninety.  He  was  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  according  to  his 
tombstone,  but  tliis  is  probably  incorrect. 

1  Skeel,  op.  cit .,  p.  65. 
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mouth,  to  be  given  a  stately  banquet  and  to  be 
presented  with  a  carpet  which  had  cost  the  corpora¬ 
tion  Even  a  man’s  regular  home  saw  com¬ 

paratively  little  of  him  in  those  days  of  activity,  but 
if  the  earl  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  permanent 
centre  at  all  in  the  west  it  was  at  Exeter,  where  he 
did  rebuild  the  house  which  had  been  the  priory  of 
the  Dominican  friars,  calling  it  Bedford  House.* 
It  seems,  in  truth,  to  have  been  Exeter  rather  than 
Tavistock  which  was  not  only  his  residence  but 
the  centre  of  his  activities,  while  his  relationship 
with  the  townsmen  seems  to  have  been,  as  was 
that  of  his  son  later,  excellent,  in  contradistinction 
perhaps  to  that  which  had  existed  between  that 
city  and  the  Courtenays.  In  fact,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  correspondence  with  the  mayor  and 
citizens,  he  was  on  extremely  friendly  terms  with 
them.  He  warmly  supported  the  building  of  a 
tilting  yard  for  honest  recreation,  pastime,  and 
sport,  as  well  as  the  good  exercise  of  riding  and 
every  feat  of  arms,  which  he  thought  would  be 
‘  very  commodious  ’  to  the  whole  city 3  ;  he  discussed 
business  with  the  burgesses,4  hastened  the  making 
of  a  haven,5  and,  finally,  in  what  was  to  be  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  prepared  to  go  even 
further  and  cause  a  king,  and  a  Hapsburg  at  that, 
to  suffer  the  travails  of  prolonged  sea-sickness 
rather  than  that  his  very  good  friends  at  Exeter 
should  be  put  to  any  inconvenience.  The  early 

1  Skeel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  76  seqq. 

*  Leland,  ed.  Toulmin  Smith,  iii.  p.  33.  This  house  stood  in 
what  is  to-day  Bedford  Circus. 

8  Exeter  City  Muniments,  Letter  Book  6oa,  no.  24. 

4  Ibid.,  no.  27.  6  Ibid. 
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months  of  1554  had  seen  him  fighting  to  save  the 
Crown  from  Wyatt  ;  in  June  he  was  waiting  at  St. 
James  de  Compostella  with  a  retinue  of  two 
hundred  men  to  escort  Philip  of  Spain  to  England. 
The  name  recalls  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  going  and 
coming  back  in  alternation  with  the  meichandise 
between  Spain  and  the  western  ports  of  England, 
a  journey  that  both  Stephen  and  Henry  Russell  s 
ships  may  well  have  made,  and  which  it  is  not 
impossible  the  young  Russell  had  made  himself. 
Now  he  went  in  pomp  and  magnificence  to  bring  a 
sovereign  as  husband  to  his  own  lady  sovereign. 
But  he  had  his  own  ideas  as  to  how  far  that  most 
Catholic  prince  should  be  indulged,  for,  writing 
from  St.  James  de  Compostella  to  the  mayor  and 
brethren  of  Exeter,  he  told  them  that  since  Philip 
was  known  to  endure  the  sea  very  badly  he  greatly 
feared  that  as  the  English  coast  was  approached  he 
would  insist  upon  landing  at  Falmouth  or  Ply¬ 
mouth,  in  which  case  he,  Lord  Russell,  could  hardly 
do  less  than  bring  him  to  Exeter.  For  this  purpose 
the  Bishop’s  house  must  be  made  ready  and  the 
mayor  himself  prepared  for  the  reception  not  only 
of  the  King,  but  of  the  four  hundred  odd  men-at- 
arms  who  formed  his  escort,  as  well  as  Russell  s  two 
hundred.  This,  indeed,  Russell  agreed,  would  be 
very  hard  on  Exeter,  and  he  assured  the  mayor 
that  he  was  prepared  to  do  his  best  to  keep  the  King 
on  board  until  he  reached  Southampton  as  had 
been  arranged,  but  this  might  not  lie  within  his 
power,  ‘  for,’  he  added  in  a  postscript,  ‘  we  are  all 
at  the  mercy  of  the  tide  and  the  winds.’  1  He  had 

1  Exeter  City  Muniments,  Letter  Book  6oa,  no.  34. 
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some  reason  to  write  thus,  for  in  his  outward 
journey  to  Spain  he  and  his  companion,  Fitzwalter, 
had  left  Plymouth  on  April  12  intending  to  make 
Lareda,  but  had  been  driven  by  a  storm  completely 
out  of  their  course,  and  in  the  end  had  landed  at  the 
Groyne,  i.e.  Corunna.1  Thence,  having  kept  the 
feast  of  St.  George  with  great  solemnity,2  the  last 
that  Bedford  ever  was  to  keep,  they  made  their  way 
to  St.  James  de  Compostella  to  await  the  Spanish 
monarch,  who,  between  the  dangers  of  capture  by 
the  French  or  alternatively  by  English  pirates  in 
the  Channel 3  and  the  horror  of  sea-sickness,  must 
have  thought  of  the  nearest  English  port  with 
longing.4  Falmouth  was  indeed  a  haven  of  refuge 
for  Spanish  monarchs,  for  Philip's  grandfather,  the 
Archduke,  after  his  woeful  experiences  of  a  Channel 
storm,  had  insisted  on  travelling  the  whole  weary 
way  to  the  port  in  the  far  west  in  order  to  cut  short 
the  sea  journey.  It  was  a  better  season  of  the  year 
than  when  the  Archduke  had  arrived,  or  perhaps 
Russell  succeeded  in  being  firm  with  the  King  ;  at 
all  events,  he  landed  as  had  been  arranged  at 
Southampton.5 

1  Cal.  State  Papers,  Foreign,  1553-8,  p.  7  ;  Bedford  and  Fitzwalter 
to  the  Council,  April  1554. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  83  ;  George  Everett  to  the  Council,  May  12,  1554. 

*  Pollard,  Political  History  of  England,  vi.  p.  122. 

4  Even  so,  he  must  have  been  aware  that  there  was  considerable 
danger  of  a  hostile  reception  in  England.  Cf  Pollard,  op.  cit 
pp.  122,  123. 

4  Bedford  had  assured  the  Council,  as  he  had  assured  the  mavor  of 
Exeter,  that  in  spite  of  Philip  being  ‘  wont  to  be  very  sick  *  both  he 
and  FitzWalter  would  do  their  best  togethim  as  far  as  Southampton  ; 
Cal.  State  Papers,  Foreign,  1553-8,  p.  91.  Bedford  to  the  Council, 
June  5,  1554.  Apart  trom  any  inconvenience  which  might  be  caused 
to  the  citizens  ot  Exeter,  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  King  should 
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Russell  was  performing  his  last  services  for  the 
Crown.  Once  again  he  had  put  down  rebellion 
and  kept  a  Tudor  on  the  throne.  Once  again  he 
had  gone  forth  as  an  envoy,  this  time  to  bring  back 
a  king.  Early  the  next  spring  the  end  came  for 
him,  and  he  died  on  March  14,  i554~5>  at  Russell 
House,  that  is  the  house  which  stood  near  Ivy 
Bridge  in  the  Strand. 

He  had  seen  the  king  of  England  renounce  the 
Pope  ;  he  had  taken  his  full  share  in  the  Edwardian 
experiment  ;  but  his  last  allegiance,  as  his  first,  was 
to  a  Catholic  sovereign.  For  Mary  he  had  saved 
the  west,  perhaps  the  realm.  He  used  in  his  will, 
signed  and  sealed  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death 
with  his  last  illness  upon  him,1  the  religious  phrase¬ 
ology  of  his  youth.  ‘  First  and  above  all  things  I 
bequethe  my  Sowle  unto  almightie  god  my  maker 
and  Redemer  and  all  the  hollye  blessed  company  ol 
Heaven.’  It  gives  some  colour  to  the  tradition 
that  his  wife  was  more  inclined  to  the  new  thought 
in  theology  than  he  when  it  is  seen  that  she  in  her 
will,  made  little  more  than  three  years  later,  said, 

‘  I  committ  my  soule  into  the  hands  of  allmightie 
god  Trusting  only  by  the  death  and  passion  of  his 
deare  sonne  Jesus  Christ  to  be  saued.  It  is  rash  to 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  wording  ot  a  will  to 
prove  a  man’s  religious  thought,  especially  where 
it  is  not  clear  whether  the  will  was  made  by  a  priest 
or  an  attorney  ;  some  allowance,  too,  must  be 


keep  strictly  to  his  programme  and  land  at  the  port  where 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  his  reception,  whence  he  was  to 

proceed  to  Winchester  for  the  marriage  ceremony. 

P  1  February  2,  1554-5.  The  device  on  the  seal  is  the  Russell  arms 


no  quarterings. 
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made  for  the  ordinary  custom  and  practice  which 
whoever  drewr  it  up  would  have  observed  unless 
otherwise  instructed.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
Anne,  in  contradistinction  to  her  husband,  should 
have  used  this  phraseology,  seeing  that  when  her 
last  testament  was  drawn  up  Philip  and  Mary  still 
reigned  over  England.  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  relation 
to  the  queen  is  mentioned  in  both  documents. 
Feckenham,  abbot  of  Westminster,  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  earl’s  will  ;  the  countess  desired 
that  he  should  be  one  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  the  ceremonies  for  her  funeral.1 
But  if  the  husband  and  wife  expressed  their  faith 
in  different  formulas,  both  wills  are  curiously  alike 
in  their  extreme  simplicity,  with  little  or  no  mention 
of  personal  possessions.  That  of  the  earl  is  a 
straightforward  document,  the  bulk  of  his  fortune 
and  property  going  to  the  Lady  Anne,  his  entirely 
beloved  wife,  and  the  Lord  Russell,  his  loving  and 
obedient  son.  The  only  other  relatives  mentioned 
are  his  grandchildren  and  his  sister,  Thomasina 
Hussey,  and  the  only  friend  named  is  the  marquess 
of  Winchester,  who  was  an  executor  with  the  wife 
and  son.  The  marquess  reappears  in  the  Lady 
Anne’s  will  to  be  entrusted,  together  with  Lord  St. 
John  and  Feckenham,  with  the  arrangements  for 
the  funeral.  But  if  the  Paulet  family  stand  out  as 
the  only  intimate  friends  of  both  husband  and  wife, 
those  who  had  served  them  in  their  household  were 

1  The  earl  and  Feckenham  had  both  been  present  at  the  debate 
on  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  which  had  been  held  in  Cecil’s 
house  on  November  29,  1551.  Smyth,  Cranmer  and  the  Reformation  under 
Edward  VI ,  p.  249. 
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all  remembered.  The  earl  left  Hugh  Trevanyon, 
who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will,  and 
his  wife  Sybil  £10.  She  may  have  been  in  some 
sort  of  attendance  on  the  countess,  lor  the  latter 
added  to  the  legacies  by  bequeathing  to  husband 
and  wife,  ‘  my  seruantes,’  an  annuity  of  C~o 
to  be  paid  during  the  lifetime  of  Hugh  s  father. 
Five  others  of  the  household  had  special  legacies 
from  the  earl,  including  the  cook,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  still  in  his  service  were  to  receive  a  year’s 
wages.  Of  all  his  personal  possessions  he  specified 
only  his  Collar  and  robes  of  the  Garter,  together 
with  his  robes  of  Parliament  and  other  apparel, 
which  were  all  to  go  to  his  son,  and  his  horses  with 
all  their  trappings  for  w  ar  and  peace,  which  were  to 
be  equally  divided  between  his  wife  and  son.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  earl  had  any  right  to  give  the 
first  of  these  legacies  at  all.  It  had  been  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  Henrican  statutes  concerning  the 
Garter  that  the  Collar  might  not  be  sold,  pledged 
or  given  away,  while  later  amendments  added  that 
the  knights  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  provide 
in  their° last  wills  that  all  the  robes  and  ornaments 
of  the  Order  which  they  had  received  should  be 
restored,  the  former  to  the  College  and  the  latter  to 
the  sovereign.  In  spite  of  this,  a  custom  which  for 
nearly  three  centuries  proved  too  strong  for  either 
the  sovereign  or  the  College  began  to  establish 
itself  that  the  robes  and  Collar,  with  the  George, 
should  always  be  one  of  the  most  important  legacies 
to  a  son  or  a  close  friend.  Finally,  the  Earl  expressed 
a  wrish  that  his  executors  should  distribute  gifts  o 
money,  according  to  their  discretion,  to  the  poor  ol 


The  lower  portion  of  the  Will  of  John,  First  Karl  of  Bedford,  with  the  Signatures  of  the  Earl,  his  son  Francis,  afterwards  Second 
Earl  of  Bedford,  Feckenham,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  Hugh  Trevanyon,  the  Steward,  and  other  Witnesses.  Folded,  the  Act  of 
Probate  by  Reginald  (Pole),  Cardinal-Archbishop  and  Legate.  Pendant,  the  Archiepiscopa!  Seal  and  the  Signet  Seal  ot  the  Earl  of 
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every  parish  in  which  he  had  a  house.  There  was 
a  characteristic  injunction  to  his  executors  that  in  no 
circumstances  were  they  to  raise  money  by  cutting 
down  any  of  his  woods,  and  finally  a  wish  that  his 
funeral  should  be  conducted  without  pomp  or  vain¬ 
glory.  He  made  no  stipulation  as  to  his  place  of 
burial.  His  father  and  grandfather  lay  in  Swyre 
Church,  but  for  him  was  chosen  Chenies,  and 
thither  he  was  borne  to  his  grave,  making  his  last 
journey  from  Russell  House  near  Ivy  Bridge  in  the 
Strand,  out  of  London  along  the  road  leading 
through  Edgware,  with,  in  spite  of  the  instructions 
in  his  will,  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  a  funeral 
of  the  day,  which  called  out  sightseers  all  along  the 
road.  Machyn,  that  indefatigable  attender  of 
funerals,  left  a  full  description  of  it. 

The  XX  day  of  March  (1554/5)  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
Lord  Privy-Seal,  who  died  at  his  house  beside  the  Savoy, 
was  carried  to  his  burying-place  in  the  country,  called 
Chenies,  with  three  hundred  horse  all  in  black.  He  was 
carried  with  three  crosses,  with  mony  clerkes  and  prestes, 
till  they  came  to  the  hill  aboffe  Saint  James,  and  there 
returnyed  certain  of  them  home  ;  and  they  had  torches 
and  armes  and  money  gyven  them.  And  after  were 
men  sett  in  aray  on  horseback.  First  one  road  in  blake 
bayring  a  crosse  of  sylver,  and  certain  prestes  on  horse- 
bake  wayring  ther  suples  ;  then  cam  the  standard,  and 
then  all  the  gentyllmen  and  hed  officers  ;  and  then  cam 
harolds,  one  bearying  ys  helmet,  and  the  mantills,  and 
the  crest  and  anodur  ys  baner  of  armes,  and  anodur  ys 
target  with  the  Garter,  and  anodur  ys  cott  armur  ;  and 
anodur  ys  sword  ;  and  then  marster  Garter  in  ys  ryche 
cott  armur,  and  then  came  the  charett  with  VI  banars 
of  arms  and  a  bowt  the  charett  1 1 1 1  banars  of  imagis  and 
after  the  charet  a  gret  horse  trapped  in  cloth  of  gold  with 
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the  sadell  of  the  same  ;  and  then  came  Mornars,  the 
cheyf  my  lord  Russell  ys  son  and  after  my  lord  traysorcr 
and  the  master  of  the  horse  and  divers  other  nobullmcn 
all  in  blak,  and  every  towne  that  he  went  through  the 
clarkes  and  prestes  met  ym  with  crosses,  and  they  had  in 
evere  parry che  II 1 1  noble  to  gyffc  to  the  poore,  and  the 
prest  and  the  dark  of  evere  parryche  Xs,  tyll  he  came  to 
ys  plasse  at  Cheynes  ;  and  the  morowe  after  was  he  bered 
and  ....  a  grett  dole  of  money  ;  and  there  the 
Dean  of  Powlles  made  a  godly  sermon  ;  and  after  a  grett 
dener,  and  gret  plenty  to  all  the  cuntrey  a  bowt  that  wold 

com  thether.1 

There  in  the  chapel  he  was  to  lie,  as  his  first 
royal  master  lay  at  Westminster,  in  a  tomb  built  by 
Italian  workmen.  That  at  Chenics  is  entirely  of 
alabaster  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  Europe.2  It  was  erected  by  his  widow,  who  was 
laid  there  by  his  side  exactly  four  years  and  a  day 
after.3  The  two  Russell  brasses  in  the  church  at 
Swyre  represent  an  older  generation  than  that  ot 
the  first  earl  and  call  to  mind  an  older  inheritance 
than  that  of  Chenies.  But  the  latter  had  become 
the  principal  home  of  the  family,  and  even  when  it 
was  given  up  as  a  residence  it  remained  their  burial 
place.  The  fourth  earl  knew  something  of  a  tomb 
which  should  have  been  even  more  profoundly 
interesting  to  the  family  than  the  Swyre  brasses, 


i  There  is'a  fine  description  of  the  tomb  by  Froude  in  Short  Studies 
m  Great  Subjects,  Chenies  and  the  House  of  Russell,  and  another  with  a 
photograpii  in  Chenies  Church  and  Monuments,  by  Adeline  duche.s  o 

Bedford.  „  _r  .  .  ^  IA, 

3  She  was  buried  on  March  21,1 558-9-  Machyn,  op.  at  p.  1 9  >  • 
‘  The  XXI  day  of  Marche  was  beried  at  Chenies  in  Bukynghamshyre 
my  old  Contes  of  Bedford,  with  ...  of  armes  and  a  gret  bantu :  ot 
armes  and  five  banner  rolls  of  hir  progene  and  \  II  dozen  skochyon. . 
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that  tomb  of  Henry  and  Isabel  Russell  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Dorchester,  but  he  desired 
in  his  will,  and  not  he  alone,  4  to  be  buried  at 
Chenies  .  .  .  where  my  great-grandfather  lies.5 
It  is  Chenies  and  the  first  earl  that  dominate  the 
imagination  of  later  descendants.1  John,  earl  of 
Bedford,  became  the  great  figure  of  the  family  to 
whom  they  all  looked  back.  For  him  an  ancestry 
must  be  found  that  should  be  a  fitting  prelude  to  his 
own  career.  He  and  his  deeds  loomed  so  large  that 
they  obscured  the  not  unworthy  figures  of  Stephen 
and  Henry7,  just  as  the  radical  changes  which  trans¬ 
formed  English  life  in  almost  every  direction  in  his 
day  obscured  the  true  history  of  the  previous 
century7.  In  an  age  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  add 
to  a  man's  name  a  qualitative  adjective,  the  first 
earl  became  4  the  great,’  while  his  three  immediate 
successors  were  known  as  4  the  good,’  4  the  weak,’ 
and  4  the  wise.’  2  Yet  for  all  his  activities,  for  all  the 
share  he  took  in  the  life  of  the  country,  the  mind  of 

1  ‘  And  methinks  it  is  remarkable,’  wrote  Lady  Anne  Clifford  in 
her  diary,  ‘  that  I  should  be  this  second  time  marryed  in  the  church 
of  Cheneys,  in  the  vault  whereof  lye  interred  my  great-grandfather 
and  grandfather  of  Bedford  and  their  wives,  ancestors  to  my  blessed 
mother,  as  also  her  son,  the  Lord  Robert  Clifford,  and  her  eldest 
sister  Anne,  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  their  niece  the  Lady 
Fran.  Bourchier,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Bath  by  their  sister  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Bath,  and  their  nephew  Edward  Russell,  third  Earl  of 
Bedford.’  Roxburghe  Club,  1916,  Lives  of  Lady  Anne  Clifford  and  of  Her 
Parents ,  ed.  J.  P.  Gilson,  p.  49. 

2  Their  names  are  so  set  out  in  a  MS.  volume  of  so-called  ‘  heraldic  * 
notes,  more  strictly  speaking  genealogical  notes,  now'  in  the  possession 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  which  dates  from  either  the  last  years  of  the 
fourth  or  ‘wise’  earl  or  possibly  from  the  early  years  of  the  fifth.  A 
large  ‘  no  ’  has  been  written  in  what  seems  to  be  a  seventeenth 
century  hand  in  such  a  position  between  the  last  two  names  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  writer  thought  that 
the  third  earl  was  not  wreak  or  the  fourth  not  wise. 
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the  first  earl  remains  an  enigma,  his  character 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  a  later  age  to  estimate. 
Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  that  the  very  vigour  of 
his  activities  obscures  the  man.  The  keynote  of 
those  activities  was  a  passionate  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  whatever  theological  complexion  it  might 
wear.  There  is  no  hint  that  he  was  ever  troubled 
by  conflicting  ideas.  In  all  this  he  was  not  unique 
but  a  type,  and  it  is  a  type  which  makes  the  minds 
of  the  men  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
more  difficult  for  a  later  age  to  comprehend  than 
those  of  the  generation  which  preceded  or  followed 
them.  Stanley  at  Bosworth  Field,  Cecil  and 
Russell  acquiescing  in  each  religious  change  as  it 
came,  supporting  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  then  desert¬ 
ing  her,  give  some  reason  for  the  accusation  that  is 
constantly  made  against  them  all,  that  their  only 
care  was  for  their  own  advancement.  Few  people 
would  be  prepared  to  deny  that  the  age  to  which 
they  belonged  was  essentially,  from  the  Crown 
downwards,  a  selfish  one,  but  it  may  be  said  of  the 
servants  of  the  Tudors  as  of  the  Tudors  themselves 
that  in  winning  position  they  at  least  won  it  as 
‘  saviours  of  society.’  1  Rous  told  Cromwell  that 
the  reason  why  Lord  Russell  was  welcomed  in  the 
w’est  was  not  only  that  they  liked  him  personally, 
but  that  they  looked  to  him  to  enforce  peace  and 
quietness.2  It  was  not  only  the  west  but  the  whole 
of  England  that  needed  a  strong  Government  if 
law  and  order  were  to  be  maintained  and  if  civil 
war  w'ere  not  to  break  out.  The  country  had 

1  Figgis,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

*  Letters  and  Papers ,  xiv.  pt.  i,  p.  686. 
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already  had  some  experience  of  nobility  struggling 
for  the  Crown  ;  it  was  spared  that  of  religious  war¬ 
fare.  The  support  of  John  Russell  and  his  fellows 
made  it  possible  for  the  Crown  to  give  England 
what  at  the  moment  it  most  urgently  needed,  peace 
at  home.  Men  like  Courtenay  went  to  the  scaffold 
because  they  were  rebels,  and  others  like  Sir  Thomas 
More  because  they  dared  to  set  their  loyalty  to  the 
Pope  before  their  loyalty  to  the  King  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  little  men,  who  had  not  been  wont 
to  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  great,  could 
now  hope  for  something  more  of  equity  than  they 
had  heretofore  experienced.  John  Russell  could 
deal  with  the  rebels  in  the  west  with  a  severity 
which  called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  Somerset, 
but  at  the  very  same  time  he  could  deal  with  equal 
sternness  with  certain  gentlemen  in  Cornwall  con¬ 
cerning  whose  treatment  of  the  poor  complaints 
had  been  forw7arded  to  him.  He  was  much 
offended.  £  I  desyre  you/  he  wrote  to  Sir  Hugh 
Trevanion,  Sir  William  Godolphin  and  others, 

with  all  spede  callinge  the  partyes  before  you,  to  geve  such 
order,  as  the  wronge  doers  maye  be  Rebuked  and  know 
their  faultes,  and  the  pore  men  ether  dyscharged  from 
those  wycked  uniust  and  forced  bondes,  or  fully  restored 
or  bothe  to  be  done  as  the  case  shall  require,  and  as  to 
Justyce  and  equite  (without  respecte  of  persons)  shall 
appertayne.  And  ther  uppon  to  signyfye  unto  me  of 
your  procedinges  in  the  same.  You  shall  further  under¬ 
stand  that  sythe  your  depture  from  me  ther  hath  passed 
no  daye  in  the  whych  I  have  not  hard  sondry  grevonces 
and  horryble  complayntes  from  that  the  countye  of 
Cornewall,  some  pore  men  oppressed  withe  extreame  and 
unreasonable  composicions  some  greved  withe  uniust 
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exactions  by  ther  land  lordes  some  spoyled  by  one  gentyl- 
man,  som  utterly  undone  and  impoverished  by  another 
some  forced  to  entre  in  to  bondes  some  emprysoned  and 
threatened  with  deathe  for  ther  goodes  Some  boren  in 
hand  that  their  goodes  and  landes  ar  gyven,  where  noo 
warrant  is  to  be  showed,  some  persecuted  withe  one 
crueltye,  som  withe  another  :  and  the  hole  Comyns 
universally  vested  with  suche  extreamitye,  wronge,  and 
oppressyon  as  (I  assure  you)  no  sclaunder  or  reproche 
was  ever  hard  or  reportyd  lyke  unto  this,  whych  at  the 
present  to  the  great  dysworshippe  and  discredyt  of  all 
the  gentylmen  of  the  shyre  is  generally  spred  and  brutyd 
in  every  honest  mans  mowthe,  And  in  as  muche  as  the 
thinge  is  so  sclaunderous  as  noo  charitable  eares  can 
pacyently  here  and  suffer  yt,  no  Justycies  nor  lawe  wyll 
beare  yt,  and  you  your  selves  whose  worshippes  yt  touchyt 
most  nedes  abhorre  yt  and  weinge  therwith  all  that, 
that  althoughe  a  great  parte  of  this  faulte  (As  I  have 
lerned)  procedyth  of  the  meanor  sorte  of  gentylmen  their 
servantes  and  others  yet  the  infamye  reddamdyth  and  not 
without  some  deserf  unto  others  whyche  be  of  most 
worshipfulls.  I  have  therfore  thought  good  for  some 
reformacion  to  be  had  therein  to  chardge  you  and  every 
of  you  by  this  my  letter  of  comyssyon  in  the  kinges 
Majesties  name  that  ye  consulte  togethers  and  do  what 
maye  be  in  you  as  well  for  the  redress  of  the  iniurves 
alreadye  commytted  and  excesscd,  as  also  for  the  good 
forsyghte  and  prevensyon  of  the  wronges  that  ar  to  come 
and  as  the  condmvne  punyshement  of  all  oflendors  in 
this  or  semblable  cases  I  shall  referre  to  your  wysdomes 
And  dyscressions,  so  the  defence  of  poore  mens  causes 
I  doubte  not  but  ye  wyll  so  tendre,  and  have  alwayes 
this  same  before  your  eyes,  in  suche  sorte  as  we  shall  not 
hereafter  be  further  molested  with  suche  lamentable 
suytes  and  complayntes  as  hath  within  theis  few  dayes 
bin  contynewally  unto  us.1 

1  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.  John  Lord  Russell  to  Sir  William 
Godolphin,  etc.,  September  30,  1549. 


■ 
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We  can  make  a  picture  of  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Lieutenant  of  the  West.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  make  a  picture  of  John 
Russell,  for  we  know  very  little  of  his  private  life. 
He  is  always  busy  about  the  King’s  business.  It  is 
something  of  a  relief  to  know  that  at  least  he  could 
on  occasion  enjoy  himself,  as  once  when  he  was 
with  the  King  at  Sutton.1  Henry  was  very  merry 
on  that  occasion  indeed,  merrier  than  Russell  had 
ever  seen  him  before  ;  they  had  been  hunting  the 
red  deer  ;  they  had  eaten  particularly  well  and 
drunk  particularly  well,  and  for  what  more  could 
Englishmen  ask  ?  Elsewhere  are  a  few  words  about 
the  goshawks  which  he  loved,  a  flash  of  light  upon 
his  affection  for  his  wife  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey  and 
two  or  three  references  to  the  ague,  from  which 
he  suffered  sadly.  These  things  are  almost  all  we 
know  of  him  personally.  The  impression  left  is  of 
a  career  of  constant  absorption  in  matters  outside 
his  home.  It  is  this,  with  perhaps,  too,  some  deep 
reserve  or  even  lack  of  warmth  and  passion  in  the 
living  man  which  makes  the  first  earl  a  far  less  vital 
figure  than  his  son  to  a  later  generation.  It  is  his 
will  which  reveals  him  most  plainly,  and  that  seems 
to  show  a  man  whose  nature  was  essentially  simple, 
accepting  the  religious  formulae  of  his  day  without 
seeking  to  probe  their  meaning,  a  man  without 
many  intimate  friends  whose  chief  concern  was  for 
his  wife  and  son  and  for  his  household  servants. 

Thirty  years  later  in  a  poem  written  by  a  member 
of  the  household  of  Francis,  earl  of  Bedford, 
describing  the  life  and  virtues  of  his  patron,  the 

1  Letters  and  Papers ,  vi.  no.  948.  Russell  to  Lisle,  August  6,  1533. 
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story  of  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Russell  was  set 
down. 

And  sith  his  house  is  built  of  Honer  now, 
You  well  shall  see,  the  ground  worke  to 

be  found  : 

Aduaunce  (I  graunt,  to  weake  desart  may 
bow, 

And  weaker  Grace,  the  building  may 
confound. 

But  this  strong  forte,  is  raisde  on  noe  such 
ground, 

The  noble  Lord,  first  Earle  of  all  his  race. 
The  ground-worke  layde,  by  Vallor,  lore 
and  Grace. 


His  noble 
fathers  ver- 
tues  and 
dignities. 


He  did  not  mount,  as  some  men  with  a 
starte  : 

Vallor  him  prou’d,  a  Scevola  to  be, 
Baronde  he  was,  on  tryall  for  desarte 

Through  wisedome  then,  he  climbed  by 

degree. 

King  Henries  eyes,  did  iudge,  as  well  as  see, 
Who  with  these  roomes,  and  Garter  did 
him  staule 

Lord  Preauy  zeale,  and  eke  Lord  Admirall. 


He  was  crea-  Edward  the  sixt,  of  Christendome  the  pearle, 
ted  Earle  of  por  seruice  great,  and  loyalty  unstainde  : 
Bedfor"  W  Creatcd  him  of  Bedford  then  the  Earle 

saying  :  Sans  Who  still  confest,  these  gifts,  by  God  he 
l’ayde  de  gainde, 

^  And'  blest  of  God,  his  vertues  all  remainde. 
(as  ioynde  unto  the  honnor  he  begonne) 
Unto  this  Lord,  the  noble  Earle  his  sonne.1 

*  Poem  Of  the  Life,  Death,  and  Deuine  Vertues  of  the  right  honorable 
Francis,  Earle  of  Bedford,  Baron  Rvssel,  etc.,  privately  printed  in  150a, 
now  in  the  library  of  the  duke  ot  Bedford. 


- 


John,  first  Earl  of  Bedford,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

(From  the  painting  by  Holbein  at  It  obnrn  Abbey.) 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SECOND  EARL  AND  CIIENIES 

The  earldom  was  attained,  and  the  son  held  by 
right  of  birth  the  title  to  which  his  father  had 
climbed  by  degrees.  Yet  there  was  a  period  when 
the  house  now  ennobled  might  well  have  met  with 
disaster.  Where  the  first  earl  had  acquiesced  in 
the  Catholicism  without  the  Pope  ol  Henry,  the 
Edwardian  experiment  and  the  Marian  reaction, 
his  son  was  of  those  who  had  reached  a  definite 
standpoint.  In  him  there  becomes  apparent  that 
note  of  austerity  which  deepens  until  we  see  in  his 
grandson,  the  fourth  earl,  something  very  like  the 
complete  Puritan.  He  must  have  inclined  towards 
the  new  thought  in  theology  as  quite  a  young  man. 
It  may  have  been  due  to  his  mother  or  to  his 
education,  for,  although  his  father,  among  his 
many  other  dignities,  had  been  High  Steward  of  the 
University  of  Oxiord,  the  son  wras  sent  to  King  s 
Hall,  Cambridge.1  Under  Edward  VI  he  played 
the  part  and  filled  the  offices  which  were  expected 
of  any  young  man  in  his  position.  T.  he  county 
with  which  he  was  particularly  identified  was  not 
one  of  the  western  shires  but  Buckinghamshire,2 

1  Shortly  afterwards  merged  into  Trinity  College.  ^  Part  ot  the  old 
buildings  still  stand,  looking  on  to  the  small  Fellows’  Garden. 

2  He  was  Sheriff  of  Beds  and  Bucks,  I547~8>  anci  Loi  d  Llcutenant 
of  Bucks  in  1551,  1552  and  1553* 
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and  his  position  there  was  strengthened,  as  often 
chanced,  by  marriage,  for  he  had  taken  as  wife 
Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  John  Gostwick  and  sister  of 
the  first  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe.  There  are  no 
details  of  how  or  where  they  lived  except  for  two 
facts.  One  is  that  his  father  made  him,  as  a  married 
man,  an  allowance  of  £200  a  year,  and  the  other 
that  in  1552  he  was  given  a  licence  to  have  fifty 
persons  in  his  livery  over  and  above  his  household 
servants.1  In  April  of  the  following  year  a  similar 
licence  was  issued  to  his  friend,  William  Cecil.2 
Only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the  last  licence 
was  given  when  it  became  known  that  the  boy  king 
was  seriously  ill,  and  but  a  very  short  time  after  that 
when  Cecil  put  a  note,  in  his  precise,  curt  way,  on 
to  a  letter  that  Lady  Jane  Grey  had  sent  to  the 
marquess  of  Northampton.  Jana  non  regina ,  wrote 
the  future  Lord  Burghley.3 

Mary  was  proclaimed  queen  on  July  19,  1 553? 
and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  an  Order  in  Council 
was  made  which  sent  Francis  Lord  Russell  to  the 
Fleet,4  Cranmer  telling  Sir  William  Cecil  that  Lord 
Russell  was  in  the  same  condemnation  as  the  rest 
of  the  reformers.5  But  all  did  not  share  the  same 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  Edward  VI,  iv.  p.  302.  2  Ibid.,  v.  p.  42. 

3  Lansdowne  MSS.  1236,  f.  24  ;  cf.  Kempe,  Losely  MSS.,  no.  45. 

4  Lord  Russell’s  case  was  discussed  in  the  Council  on  July  28,  on 
which  date  an  Order  was  made  for  his  apprehension,  but  the  entry 
in  the  Register  of  the  Council  is  unfinished  and  has  been  partly 
erased.  Another  Order  in  Council  was  made  the  following  day, 
July  29,  and  was  carried  out  two  days  later,  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council , 
Mary ,  July  28-29,  1553,  and  Appendix,  July  28  ;  Machyn,  op.  cit., 
p.  38. 

6  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Papers  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath  at  Longleat , 
August  14,  1553.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Sir  William 
Cecil. 
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fate.  From  the  Fleet  he  was  removed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Sheriff  of  London,1  and  another  Order  was 
issued  giving  the  countess  of  Bedford  permission  to 
have  access  to  her  son  two  or  three  times  a  week 
provided  the  sheriff  was  always  present  at  the 
interview.2  Whether  it  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  father  or  not,  the  son  was  shortly  released 
even  from  this  confinement,  and  we  have  the  con¬ 
trast  of  his  acting  as  a  royal  representative  to  receive 
the  prince  of  Piedmont  and  within  a  very  short 
time  fighting  beside  his  father  to  save  the  crown  for 
Alary  wrhen  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  made  his  desperate 
venture,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  reforming  party  and  sending  money 
presents  wrcekly  to  some  of  those  who  weie  still  in 
confinement.3  But  wThen  the  old  earl  died  in  1554? 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  England,  and  by  the 
end  of  April  he  had  given  his  friend,  Sir  William 
Cecil,  power  of  attorney  to  administer  his  estates,4 
and  had  asked  and  received  permission  from  the 
King  and  Queen  to  travel  abroad  for  two  years. 
His  passport,  signed  by  both  Philip  and  Mary,  was 
issued  on  April  20,  1555. 

Philipp.5  Marye  the  Quene. 

Philippe  and  Marie  by  the  grace  of  god  kinge  and 
Quene  of  Englande,  ffraunce  Naples  Ierusalem  and 
Ireland.  Defendoures  of  the  faithe,  princes  of  Spaine, 
and  Sicill,  archdukes  of  Austridge,  dukes  of  Millayne, 

1  The  Chronicle  of  Qiieen  Jane  and  Qiieen  Mary,  Camden  Soc.,  p.  15. 

2  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council ,  Mary,  August  9,  1553-4- 

3  Narratives  of  the  Reformation,  Underhill’s  Diary,  Camden  :  oc., 

p.  146. 

4  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS. 

5  In  the  handwriting  ot  the  King  and  Queen  respective  >. 
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Burgundie  and  Brabannte,  Countes  of  habsburges, 
flaundres  and  Tirolles.  To  all  maiors,  Sherifes,  Bailyves, 
constables,  custumers,  comptrollers  and  Searchers  and 
to  all  other  our  officers,  Mynsters  and  subiectes  whatsoer 
gretinge  :  Whereas  oure  right  trustie  and  right  wel- 
beloued  cousen  the  Earle  of  Bedforde  hathe  bene  an 
humble  sewter  unto  us  for  oure  Lycence  to  repayie  from 
hence  into  the  parties  of  beyonde  the  seas,  beinge  in 
leage  and  amytie  with  us,  and  there  to  remain  for  the 
space  of  two  1  yeres  for  the  better  attaignynge  of  ex- 
peryence  and  knowledge  wherby  he  may  be  the  more 
hable  to  serue  us  hereafter,  we  let  you  wytte  that  we  haue 
ben  pleased  to  graunte  him  his  saide  sewte,  wheretore 
we  will  and  straigthly  commaund  you  and  euerye  of  you 
to  whom  it  shall  in  anywise  apperteyne,  to  suffre  hym 
quyettly  to  passe  by  you  with  the  nomber  of  eyght 1  men 
and  eyght1  geldings  and  the  som  of  two  hundred1 
pounds  in  mony  and  all  other  his  bags,  baggages  utensiles 
and  other  necessaries,  withowte  any  your  searche,  let 
staye  or  other  molestacons  as  ye  will  answer  to  the  con- 
trarie  at  your  perille.  And  thies  ower  Ires  or  the  duply- 
cate  of  them  shalbe  aswell  a  sufficyente  dischardge  unto 
you  for  sufferinge  him  to  passe  in  manner  aforesaide  as 
unto  him  for  his  departure  and  remayninge  abroade 
accordinge  to  the  purpose  of  this  our  lycence.  Geaven 
undre  oure  signet  at  oure  pallayce  of  \\  estmynster  the 
xxth  day  of  Apryl  the  furste  and  seconde  yeres  of  oure 

reygnes.2 

On  the  back  there  are  two  endorsements  : 

Thys  nobelman  passed  at  Dover  the  xxvi  day  of  Aprell 
with  hys  horses  acording  to  hys  passpott. 

This  nobyll  man  passed  at  Callys  the  xxvith  of  Aprill 
1555  with  his  horses  quietly  Accordinge  to  his 

pasportte. 

1  A  space  has  been  left  for  these  words  and  they  are  filled  in  by 
another  hand. 

3  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.  The  seal  has  been  removed. 


( Front  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.) 
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From  Calais  the  earl  rode  to  Brussels.  It  had 
been  expressly  stated  on  the  licence  that  it  had  been 
issued  in  order  to  give  him  opportunities  for  gaining 
such  experience  as  would  be  useful  for  the  service 
of  the  State  thereafter.  There  is  further  evidence 
that  Philip  and  Mary  intended  to  use  him  as  an 
unofficial  envoy  to  Charles  V,  who  was  then  with 
his  Court  at  Brussels,  but  it  seems  that  the  earl  had 
no  intention,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  of  being  so  used  ; 
in  fact,  he  displayed  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  to  get 
out  of  the  city  without  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor.1  In  that,  however,  he  did  not  succeed, 
but  he  did  in  the  course  of  the  meeting  obtain 
permission  to  leave  at  once  for  Italy,  in  which, 
considering  the  remarks  he  had  been  heard  to  make 
in  public,2 * * * * * 8  he  must,  on  the  whole,  be  held  to  have 
been  lucky.  From  Brussels  he  crossed  Europe, 
presumably  by  the  traditional  way  of  the  Rhine,  to 
Venice.  Italy  in  general,  and  Venice  in  particular, 


1  Cal.  State  Papers,  Venetian,  1555-6,  p.  67,  May  10,  1555.  Frederigo 

Badoer,  Venetian  Ambassador,  with  the  Emperor  to  the  Doge  and 

Senate  .  .  .  The  earl  of  Bedford  has  arrived  in  Brussels  with  letters 

of  recommendation  from  the  King  of  England  to  the  Emperor, 

saying  he  is  going  to  visit  Italy.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that 

he  does  not  wish  to  see  the  Emperor,  nor  has  he  anything  to  ask  ot 

him,  but  was  given  a  letter  to  him  by  Philip  ‘  spontaneously.’ 

8  Ibid.,  p.  69,  May  12,  1555.  The  same  to  the  same.  The  earl  of 
Bedford  continues  to  say  he  requires  nothing  ot  the  Emperor,  nor 
has  he  any  occasion  to  speak  to  him.  T.  lie  Bishop  ot  Arras  has, 
however,  announced  that  the  Emperor  wishes  to  see  the  earl  and  that 
the  latter  must  remain  until  the  former’s  health  is  improved,  when 
the  duke  of  Alva  will  introduce  him  into  the  imperial  presence. 
The  earl  has  been  heard  to  say  that  it  seemed  he  was  to  be  kept 
prisoner. 

Edward  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon,  who  had  already  travelled  to 
Brussels  by  way  of  Calais,  was  said  not  to  have  been  so  fortunate 
but  to  have  been  detained  at  the  Emperor  s  court. 


' 
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had  all  the  magic  for  the  second  earl  that  it  had  had 
for  his  father,  and  we  can  guess  that  he  was  much 
happier  there  than  he  had  been  in  Brussels,  where  he 
had  shown  little  liking  or  sympathy  for  the  Court 
of  Charles  V.  The  Senate  of  Venice  and  life  in 
Venice  was  more  to  his  taste,  and  he  to  that  ot  t  ie 
Venetians,  although,  to  be  sure,  there  were  two 
malcontents  among  the  Council  of  the  Ten  who 
would  not  vote  for  the  motion  that  English  visitors, 
including  the  noble  earl  of  Bedford,  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  arms  within  the  Republic.  Bu 
the  earl  wrote  in  warm  approval  of  the  liberality 
and  courtesy  of  his  hosts  to  his  mother  and  wife, 

.  and  they  in  their  turn  sent  a  great  stag,  killed  in 
their  forests  at  a  hunt,  to  the  Venetian  Ambassador 
in  England  as  a  return  for  the  kindness  of  his 
countrymen  to  their  son  and  husband,  ‘such  a 
present,  in  England,  being  considered  suitable  and 

handsome.’ 2  ,  _ .  .  , 

From  Venice  he  went  to  Rome  and  Naples,  an 

if  his  countryman’s  eye  noted  with  approval  that 

the  district  round  the  latter  was  so  fruitful  that  he 

had  never  seen  the  like,  his  antiquarian  tastes  were 

equally  gratified  in  Rome,  upon  whose  treasures 

he  gazed  his  fill  and  looked  forward  to  inflicting  his 

traveller’s  tales  of  them  upon  Cecil  as  soon  as  he 

should  return.3  But  a  stay  elsewhere  had  a  more 

profound  effect  upon  his  outlook  than  anything 

he  experienced  at  either  Venice  or  Rome.  He 


*  Cal.  Stale  Papers ,  Venetian,  p.  145.  July  3>  a™1  August  '•  '555- 

*  Ibid  P  .84.  Giovanni  Michel,  Venetian  Ambassador  in 

England;  to  the  Doge  and  Sena*  .September  from 

8  Cal.  State  Papers,  foreign,  i553~oy>  P-  2I9* 

Ferrara,  March  24,  1555-6* 
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found  time  for  another  visit  to  the  former  city  in 
the  spring  of  1557,  but  in  the  interval  he  had 
crossed  the  Alps,  visited  Zurich  1  and  possibly  also 
Lausanne.2 3  The  impression  made  upon  him  by 
his  stay  in  the  former  place  was  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  its  length  could  have  been.  The 
friends  he  had  made  there  remained  his  friends, 
although  most  of  them  he  never  saw  again.  He 
delighted  in  showering  hospitality  upon  them  or 
any  known  to  them  who  came  to  England,  and  he 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Zurich  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  All  the  letters  express  his  deep 
affection  for  his  Swiss  friends  and  his  gratitude  for 
past  benefits.  4  So  great  was  the  kindness  of  you 
all  towards  me  while  I  was  in  your  country.5  3  It 
was  this  affectionate  gratitude  which  the  earl 
always  evinced  towards  anyone  who  had  ever  done 
him  a  kindness  and  which  he  showed  in  abundance 
as  much  to  his  hosts  in  Venice  as  to  those  on  the 


1  Neither  the  exact  date  nor  the  length  of  his  stay  are  clear. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  movements  after  he  wrote  to  Cecil  from 
Ferrara  in  March  1555-6,  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  back  in  Venice  and  writing  to  Bullinger  as  an  intimate 
friend  and  referring  with  enthusiasm  to  his  happy  stay  in  the  Swiss 
city  ;  see  Parker  Society,  Original  Letters ,  1537-58,  p.  138.  Bedford  to 
Bullinger  from  Venice,  April  26.  This  letter  is  assigned  by  the 
editor  to  1557,  but  the  year  does  not  appear  to  be  given  in  the 
original.  A  second  letter,  however,  to  Bullinger  is  dated  May  6, 
1557  j  ibid.,  Epistolae  Tigurinae ,  p.  90.  Gualter,  writing  to  the  earl 
from  Zurich  on  January  16,  1558-9,  speaks  of  his  visit  as  made  ‘  last 
year  *  ;  ibid.,  Zurich  Letters ,  second  series,  p.  8. 

2  He  refers  to  Lausanne  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Beza,  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  he  was  actually  there  or  not.  Geneva  MSS.  Bibl. 
Gotha,  Cod.  Chart  4,  405,  f.  307. 

3  Parker  Society,  Zurich  Letters,  second  series,  ed.  Hastings  Robin- 
son,  p.  54.  Bedford  to  Gualter,  June  16,  1561  ;  ibid.,  p.  306,  the 

same  to  the  same,  February  28,  1579. 
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other  side  of  the  Alps.1  Yet  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  his  friendship  with  the  Zurich  reformers 
was  based  upon  a  deeper  affinity  of  thought  an 
feeling  between  him  and  them  than  mere  pleasure 
and  gratitude  for  hospitality  received.  Possibly 
the  characteristic  Zwinglian  phraseology  into  \v  nc  r 
he  drops  when  he  writes  to  his  friends,  praying 
‘  that  God  may  build  up  this  house,  already  begun, 
into  a  Holy  Temple  ’ 2  and  closing  with  Farewell 
with  all  the  Company  of  the  godly,  \our  P  , 
most  devoted,’ 3  was  very  largely  due  to  tha 
instinct  for  the  expression  to  fit  the  occasion  which 
always  made  him  a  sympathetic  figure  to  the 
•Venetian  noble  as  much  as  to  the  Swiss  reformer, 
but  the  most  vital  factor  in  his  life  was  probably 
his  religious  experience,  and  that  experience  ay 
in  the  direction  of  the  faith  as  presented  by  the 
reforming  party.  It  is  possible  at  least  to  assume 
that  Zurich  completed  that  which  Cambridge  had 
begun  in  giving  a  strongly  Puritan  turn  to  a  mind 
already  inclined  in  that  direction.  Of  what  his 
library'  consisted  we  do  not  know,  but  in  his  very 
elaborate  will,  which  details  the  more  precious  of 

BSStt  AfS  WS  tsxvzz 

. «* p-“ 

S!S*3m!£SS>  ,b.  bU„  h».ing  »  ff> 

*° ^Parker  Society,  Z^h  Letters ,  second  senes,  p.  38.  Bedford  to 

Gualter  from  London,  June  21,  i56°- 

3  Ibid.,  p.  73-  The  same  to  the  same,  June  10,  15^2. 
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his  possessions  at  great  length,  there  is  mentioned, 
in  the  midst  of  the  glories  of  jewels  and  gold  and 
silver  plate,  a  set  of  manuscripts  which  he  calls 
‘  The  Ancient  Written  English  Works  of  Wycliffe,5 
which  lay  in  his  own  particular  cupboard.  He 
bequeathed  them  to  Burghley  with  a  jewel  and 
they  seem  to  have  completely  disappeared.1  It  is 
fitting  that  the  only  book  of  his  that  still  survives  is 
a  Prayer  Book  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1565  with 
his  coat  of  arms  on  the  cover.2  One  of  his  last 
thoughts  amid  the  distribution  of  his  worldlv 
goods  was  to  promote  the  study  of  theology,  for 
which  purpose  he  set  aside  certain  property  to 
.  found  two  scholarships  in  Divinity,  not  in  his  own 
University  of  Cambridge,  but  at  University  College 
in  Oxford,  whose  holders  were  to  be  called  c  The 
Earl  of  Bedford’s  Scholars.’ 3 

The  earl  was  happy  in  that  he  had  the  power  to 
call  forth  affection  from  most  people,  but  there  was 
one  quarter  in  which  he  was  heartily  disliked. 
The  Spanish  envoy,  de  Spes,  told  Philip  that  in 


1  Mr.  Stanhope  Lovell,  librarian  to  the  marquess  of  Salisbury, 
kindly  informs  me  that  there  is  a  manuscript  now  at  Hatfield  House, 
being  a  book  of  hymns,  psalms  and  the  Prophets,  written  in  Latin 
with  commentaries,  which,  according  to  a  note  on  the  flyleaf, 
was  long  presumed  to  be  one  of  Wycliffe’s  works.  The  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  book  is,  in  tact,  the 
work  of  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole.  Nothing  is  known  ol  its 
origin. 

2  Now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  fully  described  by  Cyril 
Davenport,  F.S.A.,  in  English  Heraldic  Book-Stamps ,  pp.  325-6. 

3  This  clause  in  the  will  was  never  put  into  effect.  It  is  said  that 
the  authorities  of  the  College  never  became  aware  of  the  proposed 
benefaction  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  wording 
does,  however,  seem  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  trustees. 
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person  and  manners  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  a 
monstrosity  and  a  great  heretic.  Both  he  and 
Cecil,  as  well  as  others,  had,  in  short,  minds  that 
were  as  ugly  as  their  faces.1  The  earl  seems  to 
have  been  admittedly  not  a  good  looking  man,  and 
when  a  marriage  was  mooted  between  Elizabeth 
and  Charles  of  Austria,  it  was  remarked  by  the 
bishop  of  Aquila  that  the  suitor’s  head  was  even 
bigger  than  the  earl  of  Bedford’s.2  But  however 
clumsy  his  head  and  shoulders,  the  further  accu¬ 
sation  of  bad  manners  and  clownish  ways  does  not 
fit  in  with  what  we  hear  from  others,  notably  from 
those  judges  of  good  manners,  the  Venetian  ambas- 

*  sadors.  Possibly  Bedford’s  appearance  was  particu¬ 
larly  obnoxious  to  Spanish  tastes,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  behind  the  contemptuous  remarks  of 
both  de  Spes  and  the  bishop  lay  the  real  cause  of 
their  dislike.  It  was  not  really  the  earl’s  looks  to 
which  they  objected,  but  to  his  opinions.  For 
de  Spes  there  could  be  no  good  in  either  Bedford 
or  Cecil,  since  they  were  heretics,  and  so  indeed 
from  his  point  of  view  and  that  of  his  master  they 
were,  sad  heretics.  The  young  Francis  who  had 
gently  entreated  that  the  church  of  Weymouth 
might  remain  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
was  of  those  whose  whole  attitude  of  mind  was 
inimical  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  poem 
before  quoted  probably  represents  well  enough  the 
general  verdict  on  his  views  on  Church  and 

State. 

1  See  Neale,  op.  cit.,  p.  202,  quoting  Cal.  State  Papers ,  Spanish, 
Elizabeth,  ii.  329. 

a  Froude,  History  of  England,  vi.  157* 
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His  holy  zeale,  he  builcled  on  Gods  word, 

In  all  his  pompe  the  Pope  he  did  defie. 

When  Mary  rain’de,  and  bishops  rul’de  the  sworde, 

To  cut  him  short,  who  all  his  Acts  did  eye. 

A  godly  feare,  his  loyall  truth  did  trye. 

His  seruice  then,  and  hye  regard  therefore, 

Doth  Papists  teach,  their  Princes  to  adore. 

Yet,  eare  I  showe  his  seruice  unconstrain’de, 

I  neede  must  showe  how  hardly  he  was 

A  Prisoner  with  the  Lord  Rich  he  remain’de. 

Till  papists  had,  his  actions  all 

Which  fauteles  were,  but  he  reuenge  refus’de. 

He  layd  his  wrong,  not  to  his  Countries  chardge 
But  heaping  trueth,  did  sheild  her  with  his  tearge. 

It  is  vain  to  speculate  what  might  have  happened 
to  the  house  of  Russell  had  Mary’s  unhappy  life 
been  prolonged.  The  first  earl  could  serve  her  as 
he  had  served  her  brother  and  her  father,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  violated  his  con¬ 
science  in  doing  so.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  of 
his  son  that  he  too  served  alike  Edward  and  his  two 
sisters,  but  he  was  perhaps  happy  in  that  he  was 
never  asked  to  choose  between  two  loyalties.  In 
some  respects  the  path  was  made  easy  for  him,  for 
there  are  a  good  many  indications  that  Mary  was 
prepared  to  trust  him  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
trusted  her,  or  rather,  perhaps,  her  husband. 
He  not  only  obtained  permission  to  leave  England 
without  any  difficulty,  but  the  King  and  Queen 
wrere  prepared  to  use  him  as  a  kind  of  unofficial 
envoy  to  Charles  V.  His  response  was  grudging  ; 
he  wanted  nothing  of  either  Philip  or  his  father. 
His  return  to  England  came  at  a  moment  when  the 
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Queen  had  need  of  him.  Faced  with  extreme  and 
growing  unpopularity,  for  which  her  husband  was 
in  part  responsible,  but  which  was  also  due  to  the 
religious  persecution,  Mary,  plunged  into  war  with 
France,  had  perforce  to  rely  upon  the  services  of 
men  who  she  must  have  known  were  entirely  out  of 
sympathy  with  her  policy.  The  earl  of  Bedford 
could  fight  for  England  with  a  clear  conscience  at 
St.  Quentin,  just  as  he  could  be  entrusted  duiing 
those  last  troubled  months  with  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  west  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  coast  and  to  keep 
the  counties  quiet.  With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
dubious  as  the  prospect  must  have  seemed  m  many 
respects  to  contemporary  eyes,  his  course  was  in 
smoother  waters. 

The  part  he  played  in  the  reign  as  a  statesman  is 
sufficiently  known  and  has  no  place  here. .  For  his 
personal  history  there  is  some  new  material  avail¬ 
able  which  gives  some  idea  ol  what  the  home  at 
Chenies  was  like  and  also  gives  some  insight  into 
the  mind  of  an  Elizabethan  nobleman  who  was 

interested  in  the  history  ol  his  family. 

Of  the  man  himself  we  get  one  picture  in  the 
letters  to  Zurich,  letters  which  were  not  written 
during  one  phase  of  his  life  only  but  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  until  the  end.  But  there  are  other 
letters  which  give  us  other  aspects  of  him,  for  if  we 
have  Bedford  the  theologian  we  have  also  Bedford 
the  ambassador.  Like  his  father,  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  employed  as  a  diplomatic  envoy  and  for 
very  much  the  same  reasons.  The  younger  man 
had  inherited  the  gift  of  tongues  and  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  versatility'  and  aflable  manners  made  him 
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welcome  in  foreign  courts.  His  despatches  written 
as  ambassador  are  a  curious  contrast  to  the  Zurich 
letters.  We  see  him  when  he  went  to  France  on  the 
accession  of  the  young  king,  Charles  IX,  in  January 
1561,  being  specially  chosen  with  regard  to  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  Catharine  de  Medici  because  of  his 
facility  in  Italian,1  crossing  to  Boulogne  and  thence 
making  his  way  into  Paris,  meeting  all  the  difficulties 
and  annoyances  attendant  on  the  journey.-  ihen 
came  the  stately  progress  by  way  of  Melun  from 
Paris  to  the  court  at  Fontainebleau,3  where  they 
were  lodged  close  to  the  Chateau  in  what  was 
called  the  Pavilion.4  Lastly,  the  entry  into  the 
royal  presence,  with  all  the  magnificent  attendant 
forms  and  ceremonies,  the  gracious  speeches  on 
either  side,  and,  underneath,  tnat  subtlety  and 
cunning  required  from  the  ambassadoi  who  had 
been  sent  to  ascertain  the  French  policy  quite  as 
much  as  to  congratulate  the  new  king,  while  the 
new  king  and  his  advisers  wrere  equally  bent  on 
circumventing  the  ambassador.  Bedford,  in  the 
manner  of  the  day,  was  not  above  interposing  in 
his  despatches,  nor  Cecil  above  enjo\ing  such 

1  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Elizabeth,  xxii.  no.  872.  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  to  Cecil,  January  10,  1560-1.  ‘  The  eyrie  hathe  the 

italian  tong  verie  well,  and  the  quene  mother  hathe  pleasure  yn  hyr 
owne  tong.  The  Kyng  of  Navarre  hathe  spocken  \t  also.  ^  ie 
Constable  hathe  understand  yt.  The  Cardynall  of  lore\ne  t  e 
Duke  of  Guyse  hathe  spocken  it,  so  hathe  Cardynall  of  Tornon,  the 
admyrall  &  all  those  wyche  be  of  the  afayres.  The  eyrie  ys  honeste, 

wyse,  relygius,  of  no  faction  d?  honorable.  # 

*  Ibid.'  no.  988.  The  Earl  wrote  he  was  well  lodged  in  a  house 
in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  belonging  to  the  son  of  the  Constable. 

3  Ibid.,  xiii.  no.  687.  Bedford  and  Throckmorton  to  the  Lords  ot 

the  Council. 

*  Ibid. 
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scandal  of  the  court  as  came  to  his  notice,  with  a 
few  remarks  upon  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
curious  French  social  customs.  But  the  most  vivid 
picture  he  has  given  us,  quite  unintentionally,  is  of 
himself  and  Francis’s  young  widow,  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots.  He  had  received  explicit  instructions 
from  his  own  queen  to  get  from  the  young  lady  a 
promise  that  she  would  ratify  the  T  reaty  of  Leith. 
The  interview  was  conducted  in  the  usual  manner 
—each  side  could  hardly  be  flattering  enough  to 
the  other — but  the  earl  came  out  of  it  the  loser.  To 
all  his  arguments  the  young  queen  replied  only  by 
expressing  her  passionate  love  tor  her  good  sister, 
.and  desiring  her  friend  the  ambassador  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  for  her,  by  all  possible  means, 
Elizabeth’s  portrait,  than  which  she  desired  nothing 
more.  It  was  her  only  line  of  defence,  but  neither 
the  earl  nor  his  companion  ever  got  beyond  it,  and 
they  took  their  leave  beaten  men. 

Marry !  she  forgatte  not  to  prai  us  bothe  ones  again  to 
remembre  to  procure  that  she  might  have  the  Queries 
Mades  picture.1 

Perhaps  it  was  his  failure  rankling  in  his  mind  and 
a  knowledge  that  the  other  lady  would  certainly  be 
displeased  thereat  which  prejudiced  the  earl  against 
his  French  journey.  These  letters  show  him  less 
good-tempered  than  his  wont,  but  he  was  annoyed 
and  irritated  and  longing  to  get  home.  He  found 
France  much  dearer  than  he  expected,  in  spite  of 
Throckmorton’s  thrifty  remark  that  he  would  not 
be  involved  in  as  much  expenditure  as  might  other- 

1  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Elizabeth,  xiii.  no.  687. 
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wise  have  been  the  case  since  the  French  Court  was 
in  mourning,  so  that  the  ambassador  and  his  train 
must  be  clothed  all  in  black.1  But  Bedford  told 
Cecil  that  although  he  was  willing  to  praise  France, 
it  would  only  be  when  he  was  back  in  England.2 
To  be  sure,  Charles  had  given  him  a  magnificent 
cup  of  gold  worth,  with  its  cover,  eight  crowns,  but 
his  only  remark  was  that  he  would  be  sorry  to  fetch 
another  one  at  such  a  price.  He  kept  it,  however, 
and  left  it  in  his  will  to  his  wife.3 

That  wras  the  correspondence  of  an  ambassador. 
A  few  letters  written  to  friends  or  to  his  chief 
agent  on  estate  matters  show  the  Englishman  of  the 
day,  a  countryman  at  least  as  much  as  a  courtier, 
and  passionately  interested  in  all  that  occurred  on 
his  estate  and  in  the  counties  with  which  he  was 
identified.  None  of  the  letters,  of  course,  are  in  his 
own  hand,  save  only  the  signature.  It  is  not  a  good 
signature  and  we  may  believe  that,  in  common  with 
other  men  of  his  standing,  his  facility  in  language 
and  speaking  was  not  equalled  by  a  facility  with 
the  pen.4  The  few  sentences  he  has  written  are 
clumsy  work,  but  he  had  a  pleasing  habit,  wrhen 
the  letter  had  been  signed,  of  adding  a  line  in  his 
own  hand  to  express  some  special  affection  for  a 


1  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Elizabeth,  xxii.  no.  872.  2  Ibid. 

3  It  cannot  now  be  traced. 

4  Both  Gairdner,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Paston  Letters,  ed.  1901, 
p.  ccclxiii,  and  Kingsford,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Stonor  Papers , 
p.  xlvi,  remark  that  the  handwriting  of  the  nobiiity  was  in  general 
worse  than  that  of  the  class  below  them.  Possibly  this  w’as  because 
they  really  did  very  little  writing,  lor  the  most  part  only  signing  their 
letters.  The  ladies  of  the  family  may  have  had  more  practice  in  the 
art ;  certainly  their  signatures  are  olten  very  much  better  than  those 
of  their  husbands. 
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friend.  The  letters  to  his  servants,  and  particularly 
to  the  man  who  seems  to  have  been  his  chief 
steward  in  the  west,  Edmund  Yard,  are  as  kind  in 
their  phraseology  as  those  to  his  frien  s.  ut  1  is 
characteristic  of  him  that,  save  when  the  young 
queen  of  France  contrived  to  get  the  better  of  him 
completely,  one  of  the  very  few  occasions  on  whic 
he  ever  shows  annoyance  is  when  \  ard  has  fade 
to  pay  his  workmen  regularly. 

Yard  •  having  perused  such  bills  as  your  man  brought 

Jo  me  elngf.  L  res.  do  f,nd  one  for  hou.hold  deb.e, 
undischarged.  A  .hinge  wherof  you  a,  no.  Ignorant 
how  carefull  I  have  bene  that  poore  artyfyeers  shou 
ever  be  payed  at  the  wekes  end  or  fortnights  at  the  rnos  . 
And  my  selfe  havinge  so  often  moued  you  that  the  semre 
order  migh.  be  hep.  cannot  but  mervel  to  *  poore  men 
dreven  to  such  somes  as  not  so  much  as  the  Rus 

dycharged.1 

But  most  of  his  letters  give  the  impression  of 
exceedin'?  care  for  his  household  and  household 
affairs,  and  they  give  too,  although  there  is  not 
sufficient  data  to  judge  accurately,  an  impression 
that  he  was  not  among  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
nobles,  though  we  need  not  take  too  serious  y  is 
letter,  a  stock  letter  down  the  ages,  bidding  is  ! so 
be  content  w  ith  the  allowance  he  gave  him  ot  £ 200 

yearly, 

which  I  take  to  be  a  large  portion,  my  state  considered, 
yf  any  would  better  yt  I  would  extend  my  llbtral> 1 
further,  but  as  it  is  I  am  able  to  do  no  other  wyse.  My 
Lord  and  father  being  Lord  Pryvie  Seale,  and  able  evuie 

1  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.  Earl  of  Bedford  to  Edmund  Yard, 
Esquire. 
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waie  to  dyspcnd  with  more  yerely  then  now  I  can  do  dyd 
allow  me  no  more  then  the  such,  alwyt  I  had  then  wyf 
and  chyldren  to  care  for.  And  therfore  yf  mv  sonne  do 
complayne  he  dealeth  hardlie  with  me,  yet  I  hope  to 
leave  him  as  great  revenues  as  my  father  left  me  or  rather 
better,  notwithstandinge  that  my  charge  everie  waie  hath 
byn  great.1 

But,  in  truth,  there  was  probably  need  that  he 
should  be  careful  with  his  income,  not  so  much 
that  it  would  not  have  sufficed  for  his  needs,  but 
that  the  expenditure  required  from  anyone  in  his 
position  seems  to  have  been  great  even  though  he 
did  not  take  a  leading  part  in  Court  functions. 
Nor  was  he  the  only  one  in  the  same  situation  : 
Lord  Burghley  is  credibly  said  to  have  died  a  poor 
man. 

It  was  this  man,  the  Elizabethan  noble  more 
than  half  inclined  to  what  became  known  as 
Puritanism,  the  statesman  and  ambassador,  and, 
above  all,  the  country7  gentleman,  who  was  the 
first  of  his  line  to  begin  to  inquire  seriously  into  the 
family  history  and  to  take,  as  his  friends  Cecil  and 
Paulet  did,  the  most  passionate  interest  in  genealogy 
and  heraldry.  It  was  an  interest  that  showed  itsell 
early.  Elizabeth  had  been  on  the  throne  less  than 
a  year  when  Francis,  second  earl  of  Bedford, 
received  from  her  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
£1,040  I2iA  a  grant  of  the  manor  ot  Kingston 
Russell  with  the  site  of  the  dissolved  monastery*  oi 
St.  Kirian  in  Cornwall.2  Kingston  Russell  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  since  1 543-3  ^  1S 

1  Harl.  MSS.  6992,  f.  41.  *  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS. 

8  See  Appendix  D. 
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permissible  to  surmise  that  it  was  sentiment  which 
caused  Francis  now  to  buy  the  manor.  He  did  not 
need  an  additional  residence  in  the  west  for  when 
he  went  into  that  part  of  the  country  his  main 
interest  lay  in  Devonshire,  where  he  had  a  choice  of 
houses.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  buying 
the  Dorset  manor  he  believed  he  was  buying  back 
the  home  of  his  ancestors.  Crewe  Flail  for  the 
Crewes,  Belton  for  the  Brownlows,  and  Kingston 
Russell  for  the  Russells.  But  he  sold  property  also. 
For  him,  neither  Dorchester  nor  Shaftesbury  had 
any  particular  significance,  and  houses  and  lands 
there  he  disposed  of.1 

The  genealogical  table  that  he  drewr  up,  or  had 
drawn  up  for  him,  just  about  the  same  time  as  he 
made  the  purchase  of  the  Dorset  manor,  shows 
whither  his  mind  was  turning.  I  his  table  was 
very  probably  the  first  attempt  of  the  family  to 
construct  anything  of  the  kind,  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  first  earl  wras  aw^are  of  his  immediate 
ancestors  and  their  marriages.  His  son  went  much 
more  deeply  into  the  matter.  His  pedigree  roll 
still  exists.2  It  must  have  been  drawn  up  some 
time  between  1558  and  1560,  as  is  proved  by  the 
construction  of  the  tailpiece  of  the  document, 
which  shows  the  names  of  all  his  childien  save  the 
youngest,  so  arranged  as  to  give  no  space  for  the 
names  of  any  further  descendants.  Of  these 
children,  Elizabeth,  afterwards  countess  of  War¬ 
wick,  is  known  to  have  been  born  in  1558, 3  but 

1  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS. 

2  Ibid.  See  reproduction  facing  p.  220. 

5  From  the  inscription  on  the  portrait  in  Skipton  Castle. 
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another  child  was  born  later  and  her  name, 
Margaret,  has  been  added  in  a  different  handwriting, 
outside  the  circle  of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
Margaret  was  the  daughter  who  was  subsequently 
married  to  her  father's  ward,  George,  earl  of 
Cumberland,  and  became  the  mother  of  that 
redoubtable  Lady  Anne,  afterwards  countess  of 
Dorset.  From  the  latter  we  know  that  her  mother 
was  born  at  Bedford  House  in  Exeter  in  1560,1  and 
we  can  go  further  and  fix  not  the  month  or  the 
hour  but  the  minute,  for  Dr.  John  Dee  cast  her 
horoscope  and  noted  that  the  date  of  her  birth  was 
July  8,  1560,  hora  2  min.  9  Exoniae  mane.2  The  roll 
is  not  such  a  magnificent  one  as  that  of  Le  Is  eve, 
but  the  coats  of  arms  are  carefully  drawn  and 
coloured.  It  may  be  the  work  of  an  amateur,  or 
it  is  possible  that  it  is  that  of  a  herald.3  In  any 
case,  it  is  likely  to  have  been  done  by  the  wish  of  the 
earl  himself  and  very  probably  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  He  had  genuine  antiquarian  interests,  and, 
like  Henry  VIII  and  William  Cecil,  had  his  cup¬ 
board  containing  pedigrees  and  rolls  of  arms.  He 
had  also  a  collection  of  heraldic  works  from  which 
there  still  survive  two  books  of  arms.  The  first, 
entitled  simply  4  A  Booke  of  Armes,5  can  be  dated 
between  1565  and  1580, 4  and  shows  in  colours  the 
arms  of  the  kings  and  nobility  of  England  up  to 

1  Roxburgh  Club ,  1916,  p.  18. 

2  Diary  of  John  Dee ,  p.  1,  Camden  Soc.,  1842.  ^ 

3  Mr.  Butler,  the  present  Portcullis  Pursuivant,  says  :  ‘  I  am  afraid 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  say  who  drew  up  the  Russell  pedigree,  but 
it  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  done  here,  and  is  similar 
to  others  I  have  seen  which  were  drawn  up  by  Robert  Cooke, 
Clarenceux  King  of  Arms  from  1587  to  !592, 

4  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS. 
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the  latter  date.  It  goes  back  in  true  sixteenth- 
century  fashion  to  the  early  times,  for  the  Danish 
and  Saxon  as  well  as  the  earlv  Norman  monarchs 

j 

are  accredited  with  the  blazon  of  nobility.  The 
second  volume  is  called  £  A  Booke  of  Venitien 
Armes  5  and  shows,  again  in  colours,  the  arms  of 
the  nobility  of  the  Republic  as  they  were  in  the 
year  1561.1  It  must  have  been  these  books,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  pedigree  roll,  which  were  included 
in  the  special  bequest  which  he  left  to  his  heir  of  all 
his  c  rolls,  pedigrees  and  books  of  arms/  2  Fie  may 
have  possessed  others  than  those  mentioned  above, 
but  if  so  they  have  disappeared.  It  would  be 
tempting  to  say  that  he  might  have  acquired  the 
book  of  Venetian  arms  during  his  stay  in  Venice, 
but  the  date,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  for  it 
is  clearly  given  in  the  manuscript,  makes  that  an 
impossibility.  But  whatever  his  pleasure  in  collect¬ 
ing  such  things,  his  chief  interest  must  have  been, 
after  all,  in  his  family  pedigree,  a  pedigree  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  truth  combined,  as  might 
be  expected,  with  errors,  but  errors  made  in  all 
good  faith. 

Passing  to  the  days  of  his  grandfather  and  great¬ 
grandfather,  apart  from  any  deeds  which  may  have 
existed  and  have  been  known  to  the  earl  and  the 
heralds,  there  were  two  tombs  in  Swyre  church  as  a 
starting  point.  The  brasses  which  now  mark  their 

1  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.  The  colours  here  are  particularly 
beautiful. 

2  P.C.C.  Windsor.  Burghley  left  his  collection  of  genealogical 
tables,  etc.,  to  his  son,  Robert,  but  with  a  proviso  that  the  eider 
brother  was  to  have  the  use  of  them  for  two  or  three  months  if  he  so 
desired.  Collins,  Life  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  p.  93. 
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resting-place  seem  to  be  so  clearly  Elizabethan 
work  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  the 
second  earl  who  had  them  placed  there.  It  is 
very  probable  that  he  had  the  original  brasses 
removed  for  the  purpose  ;  but  this  was  character¬ 
istic  of  the  age.  Nor  is  it  really  surprising  that  the 
date,  presumably  put  up  on  the  tomb  by  his  orders, 
of  James  Russell,  his  grandfather,  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  the  date  of  his  death  since  his  will  was 
proved  four  years  earlier.  But  accuracy  in  giving 
dates  or  even  stating  nomenclature  was  still  far 
to  seek.  The  first  earl,  for  all  his  greatness,  and 
his  wife  Anne,  for  all  her  personality,  fared  as  badly 
in  the  matter  of  monumental  inscriptions  as  did  the 
ineffective  James.  On  the  great  Chenies  tomb  the 
date  of  the  death  of  the  earl  is  given  as  May  14  {sic), 
1 554-5,  instead  of,  as  was  actually  the  case,  two 
months  earlier,  while  the  countess  becomes  Elizabeth 
daughter  o£  Sir  John  Sapcote  of  Northamptonshire.1 

The  pedigree  safely  married  the  first  carl’s 
father  to  Alice  Wise  and  rightly  called  him  James, 
but  beyond  him  confusion  began.  The  father  of 
James  was  said  to  be  that  John  Russell  who  married 
Alice  (sometimes  called  Elizabeth)  Froxmere,  which 
may  very  well  have  been  the  case.  Father  or 

1  Also,  as  Dr.  Skeel  has  pointed  out,  op.  cit .,  p.  73,  the  rail  was 
styled,  by  a  curious  blunder,  ‘  Lord  President  ot  the  Western  /  or  is. 
The  second  earl  must,  however,  be  allowed  the  benefit  ot  the  doubt 
in  the  matter  of  these  inscriptions.  The  monument  is  known  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  countess,  but  the  inscriptions,  Irom  their  app<  ar~ 
ance,  may  possibly  be  the  work  ol  a  later  generation.  1  hru  are 
some  accounts,  without  any  particulars,  showing  that  a  in  tain 
amount  of  work  was  done  on  the  tombs  in  Chenies  later  in  the 
sixteenth  or  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  time  ot  the  third 
earl. 
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uncle  we  know  he  was.  But  this  John  was  now 
surprisingly  converted  into  a  knight  and,  still  more 
surprisingly,  was  duplicated.  He  was  set  down  as 
the  son  of  another  John  who  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Herring,  and  that  this  could  not  have 
been  a  mere  error  of  name  for  his  real  father, 
Henry,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  was 
thrown  back  a  generation  and  made  the  father  of 
the  second  John.  It  w?as  an  unfortunate  mistake, 
for  it  caused  endless  confusion  and  misstatements 
thereafter.1  Aet  it  is  possible  to  see  how  it  may 
have  arisen.  Twice  during  this  period  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  borne  the  name  oi 
Sir  John  Russell.  He  can  be  shown  to  be  of  the 
Herefordshire  family  of  that  name,  having  no  con¬ 
nection,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  with  the  Russells  ot 
Dorset,  but  even  within  the  latter  county  and  else¬ 
where,  too,  there  were  other  men  who  united  the 
same  Christian  and  surnames.2  A  deed  misread, 
a  seal  misunderstood,  or  even  the  bare  knowledge 
that  there  had  been  a  Sir  John  Russell  who  was  an 
important  person  in  the  fifteenth  century,  either  or 
all  of  these  things  may  have  led  to  the  making  of  an 
error.  But  apart  from  laying  the  seeds  of  trouble 
in  the  future,  the  mistake  put  the  pedigree  hope¬ 
lessly  wrong.  If  the  imaginary  John  Russell 
married  Elizabeth  Herring,  a  wife  had  to  be  found 
for  his  father,  who  was  set  down  as  Henry.  A  wife 

1  For  Mr.  Round’s  comments  and  criticism  of  this,  see  op.  cit ., 
pp.  266  seqq.  Mr.  Widen,  now  following  the  Elizabethan  pedigree 
in  preference  to  that  of  Le  Neve  which,  to  its  credit,  did  get  the 
generations  correctly,  wrote  an  elaborate  account  of  the  two  John 
Russells,  making  the  knight  twice  Speaker  of  the  Commons  ;  op.  cit ., 

pp.  162  seqq. 

2  See  Appendix  H. 
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was  found  for  him.  In  place  of  that  Russell- 
Herring  marriage  which  provided  deeds  of  first- 
class  importance,  not  only  in  proving  the  ancestry 
of  the  first  earl  of  Bedford,  but  leading  to  con¬ 
siderable  further  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  his 
ancestors,  there  was  inserted  into  the  pedigree  an 
alliance  between  Henry  Russell  and  a  daughter  of 
‘  Godefray.’  No  Christian  names  are  given  for 
either  father  or  daughter,  and  the  latter  may  be  an 
imaginary  person  brought  into  existence  as  the 
result  of  a  misreading  oi  the  arms  of  Froxmere 
which,  especially  on  a  blurred  seal,  would  be 
sufficiently  like  those  of  Godfray  to  allow  of  the 
supposition.1 

Then  what  seemed  to  be  inevitable  in  the  family 
history  occurred.  The  father  of  Henry,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Stephen,  was  blotted  out.  But  two  truths 
did  survive,  although  in  such  a  mutilated  form  as 
to  cause  them  afterwards  to  be  denounced  as  bare¬ 
faced  untruths.  Whoever  was  responsible  for  draw¬ 
ing  up  that  pedigree  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  had  heard  of  John  de  la  Tour  and 
Alice,  the  ultimate  heir  of  that  family,  but  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  were  father  and  daughter.  The 
second  earl  could  not  but  have  been  aware  that 
the  manor  of  Berwick,  of  which  he  was  the  lord, 
and  on  which  his  father  had  presumably  been 
brought  up,  had  originally  been  de  la  Tour  land. 
We  can  guess  at  a  tradition  connecting  his  family 
with  the  manor  of  Kingston  Russell,  of  which  he 

1  The  arms  of  Godfray  are  argent  a  griffin  segreant  sable  a  border 
of  the  last  bezantee.  A  bad  impression  of  the  seal  of  Froxmere  arms 
upon  which  the  cross-crosslets  had  disappeared  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  these. 
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had  just  at  this  time  been  the  purchaser.  There 
may,  too,  have  been  deeds  and  seals  and  e\  en  some 
family  plate  from  which  wrong  conclusions  were 
drawn.  The  result  was  an  elaborate  lineage 
devised  for  Henry  Russell,  making  him  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  elder  line  of  Kingston  Russell 
and  giving  him  for  wife  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  a  Muschamp  or  Mustian,  and  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Theobald  Russell  of  Kingston  Russell  who,  in 
his  turn,  was  made  to  marry  the  sole  heiress  of 
John  de  la  Tour.1 

The  pedigree  can  safely  be  taken  as  representing 
what  was  in  the  second  earl’s  mind  as  to  his  ancestry. 
At  his  death  it  was  summed  up  by  the  poet  in  the 
household. 

Eight  Cotes  he  bare,  which  hereditare  were, 

The  Russels  first,  of  all  men  knowne  his  owne. 

Delatowres  the  next,  a  Westerne  heire, 

Muschamp  the  third,  a  Northerne  Baron  knowne. 

Herringham  the  fourth,  a  neighbour  of  his  Ovvne. 
Frewxmer  the  lift,  from  Worcershire,  which  came. 
Wife  was  the  sixt,  in  Devonshire  long  of  name. 

Deriu’d  from  Truth,  and  lawfull  Pedigrewe, 

These  former  six,  his  noble  father  bare. 

The  other  too,  were  to  his  Mother  dewe. 

Sabcote,  she  hight,  Inheritrix  and  heire. 

With  Saint  Marke  ioynde,  both  in  Northampton  shire. 
Long  thus  he  was  (as  I  haue  sayd  before) 

A  Gentleman,  and  Caesar  was  no  more. 

1  A  number  of  pedigrees  drawn  up  for  the  family  during  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  all  follow  the  above.  Some  of  these  are  :  Harl.  MS. 
806,  no.  1  ;  ibid.,  1196,  no.  178  ;  ibid.,  1529,  no.  17.  Lansdowne 
MSS.  260,  f.  159,  no.  65  ;  ibid.,  299.  Camden  s  Miscellanea  .  .  . 

collecta,  1573,  f.  22,  no.  30. 
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For  it  was  unfortunately  only  too  true  that  Francis, 
earl  of  Bedford,  further  brought  contumely  upon 
his  pedigree  thereafter  by  improving  upon  the 
quartering  of  his  father’s  shield.  When  he  added, 
as  was  his  right,  the  arms  of  Sapcote  and  Seymark, 
representing  his  mother’s  family,  he  added,  too, 
those  of  a  Muschamp  or  Mustian.1  He  must  have 
reached  his  seemingly  erroneous  conclusion  early, 
for  his  version  of  the  arms  appears  almost  at  once, 
in  the  pedigree  which  was  drawn  up  for  him,  and 
in  a  book,  dated  only  a  year  or  two  later,  owned 
by  Sir  William  Cecil,  one  of  those,  indeed,  which 
that  statesman  loved.2  They  appear  again  on  the 
tomb  in  Chenies  chapel.  But  one  fact  should  be 
noted  :  it  is  the  Muschamp  or  Mustian  arms  that 
are  always  included.  Those  for  Godfray  are 
omitted.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  and  his  advisers 
felt  none  too  happy  about  that  match,  or,  indeed, 
about  the  existence  of  the  two  Johns. 

For  the  supporters  of  his  shield  the  second  earl 
followed  his  father  in  using  a  lion  and  a  goat. 
He  was  faithful,  too,  to  the  latter  beast  for  his  crest. 
As  crest  it  remains  to-day,  but  it  has  been  displaced 
as  supporter.  In  the  days  of  the  third  earl,  when 
the  heralds  were  very  busy  indeed,  it  had  to 
yield  to  a  heraldic  antelope,  a  far  less  pleasing 

1  Or,  three  bars  gules.  On  the  earl’s  pedigree,  as  on  the  Russell 
coat  in  the  Stowe  MSS.  described  below,  it  has  a  crescent  gules  for 
difference. 

2  Stowe  MS.  684.  This  book  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Dethick,  Garter  King-at-Arms,  in  1562.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  book  was  made  for  Cecil  or  acquired  by  him  later,  but  he  lists 
some  of  the  coats  on  the  fly-leaf  and  his  hand  has  the  neatness  and 
regularity  which  it  lost  in  later  life.  f.  126  has  the  very  finely 
blazoned  coat  of  the  second  earl  of  Bedford. 


. 
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beast,1  but  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  making 
such  an  alteration  in  the  days  when  the  supporters 
of  the  Royal  Arms  were  constantly  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  monarch.2 

It  may  have  been  the  second  earl  who  adopted  as 
motto  Che  sara  sara.  We  know  that  his  father  used 
a  posy,  Plus  que  jamais,  and  that  his  favourite  saying 
was  reported  to  be,  4  Sans  l’ayde  de  Dieu,  le  ne 
puis.5  We  do  not  know  if  he  ever  used,  Che  sara 
sara,5  but  he  may  have  done.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  he  originated  it,  for  Italian  mottoes  became 
very  popular  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
its  first  known  appearance  seems  to  be  on  his  tomb. 
It  was  certainly  recognised  as  the  lamily  motto  in 
the  time  of  the  son.3 

In  spite  of  his  interest  and  pride  in  his  ancestry, 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  second  earl  ever  proposed 
to  live  within  the  county  to  which  his  progenitors 
had  belonged,  either  at  Berwick  or  at  the  newly 
acquired  house  of  Kingston  Russell.  Sentiment 
had  prompted  him  to  buy  the  latter  ;  practical 
reasons  caused  him  to  choose  houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  county,  as  his  father  had  done  betore  him, 
as  a  residence  whenever  he  went  down  into  the 
west.  His  business  there  was  indeed  largely 


1  The  pedigree  roll  by  Le  Neve  shows  two  sets  of  supporters, 
thereby  including  both  goat  and  antelope, but  Mr.  Butler  writes,*  The 
change  to  an  heraldic  antelope  must  have  been  made  shortly  before 

1616.*  .  ...  , 

*  A  lion  has  generally  been  one  of  the  ‘  King’s  Beasts,  while  the 

other  varied  from  time  to  time  until  the  Stuart  period,  when  the 
Scottish  unicorn  became  a  permanent  royal  supporter.  G.  W.  Scott 

Giles,  op.  ext.,  p.  69.  • 

*  Lansdowne  MSS.  858,  dating  between  1571  and  1586,  gives  it 

(f.  47)  as  the  Bedford  motto. 
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practical  for,  although  before  his  father’s  death  he 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  lieutenancy  of  the 

j 

county  of  Bucks,  Elizabeth  afterwards  transferred 
his  responsibilities  to  the  western  counties,  and  he 
appears  as  lieutenant  there  on  all  those  occasions 
when  the  Queen  appointed  such  officials.  After 
his  time  his  successors  still  not  infrequently  held  a 
lieutenancy,  but  the  Russells  were  no  longer  the 
predominating  influence  in  the  west  and  they 
themselves  had  their  interests  turned  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  there 
was  an  old  tradition  kept  up.  Where  Stephen  and 
Henry  Russell  and  their  friends  and  relations  had 
elected  one  another  to  serve  at  Westminster  as 
burgesses  for  Weymouth,  or  knights  of  the  shire  for 
Dorset,  so  we  find  their  descendant  Francis,  second 
earl  of  Bedford,  nominating  the  member  for  that 
borough.1  In  the  neighbouring  county  there  is 
evidence  that  both  the  earls  had  a  ^ood  deal  to  say 
in  the  matter  of  the  burgesses  for  Exeter.2  Never¬ 
theless,  we  may  surmise  that  the  second  earl  was 
the  last  of  his  line  who  was  distinctively  of  the 
west,  whatever  interest  in  it  might  survive.  Once 

1  Weymouth  and  Alelcombe  Regis  Documents ,  ed.  Moule,  Class  iv.  no. 
I5,  is  a  letter  from  Francis,  earl  of  Bedford,  dated  at  Russell  Place, 
January  12,  I575~6,  requesting  the  bailiffs,  etc.,  of  Melcombe  Regis 
to  allow  him  to  nominate  a  new  M.P.  for  the  borough  in  place  of 
one  lately  dead.  The  earl  proposes  that  ‘  upon  the  returne  of  your 
Indentures  you  will  send  the  same  .  .  .  with  a  blank  for  ye  name.’ 
There  is  a  good  seal  of  arms  appended.  Cf.  ibid.,  v.  no.  7,  which  is 
another  letter  from  the  earl  dated  Jan.  3,  155B-9,  releasing  Melcombe 
from  any  charge  for  attendance  as  M.P.  of  his  nominee,  J.  Moynes 
of  ‘  Bruteporte.’ 

1  Exeter  City  Muniments,  Letter  Book  6oa,  no.  27  ;  Chamber 
Act  Book,  iii.  p.  155.  Later,  for  long  years,  Tavistock  could  always 
be  trusted  to  return  the  Whig  candidate. 
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more,  as  in  the  case  of  John,  it  was  with  Devon  that 
he  was  primarily  associated.  Fie  might  have  lived 
2X  Berwick  or  Kingston  Russell  and  built  at  either 
place  one  of  those  manor  houses  which  were  the 
glory  of  Elizabethan  England  for  his  dv\  elling. 
Actually  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  did  he, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged,  undertake  much  building 
anywhere.  The  country  house  at  Chenies,  like  the 
town  house  at  Exeter,  had  been  reconstructed  by 
his  father,  and  he  was  content  to  leave  both  pretty 
much  as  they  were.  The  only  records  left  of  any 
attempts  he  made  at  reconstruction  concern  Tavi¬ 
stock.  There,  in  1572,  he  had  a  new  hall  built 
within  the  abbey  buildings.  But  there  is  no  sign 
that  he  ever  intended  to  reside  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  town,  although  he  certainly  stayed  there 
on  occasion  1  as  his  father  had  done  before  him. 
The  note  of  the  charges  for  this  building  set  down 
in  full,  but  not  always  accurately,  still  exist.2 

The  accounts  begin  with  : 


Money  leyd  owt  for  provysyon  of  thinges  for  the 
byldinge  of  the  hall  at  tauystocke  from  the  fyrst  daye  of 
Aprill,  1572,  as  folo wythe. 

Fyrst  pd.  to  John  lovell  for  ij  days 
carynge  sand  with  iij  horse  one  daye 
and  ij  an  other  nJ5* 

Item  vnto  ij  men  for  Ryddinge  the 

house  wher  the  sand  and  lyme  lyethe  vj<f. 


1  Exeter  City  Muniments,  Ancient  Letters,  1524-99,  pp.  43>  44>  45 
are  letters  from  the  earl  dated  at  Tavistock  during  1558.  Cf.  also  Cal. 
State  Papers ,  Dom.  Eliz lxxiii.  no.  63,  1570  ;  ibid.,  cxxxi.  nos.  63,  65, 
1579  »  ibid.,  cxxxii.  no.  6,  1579. 

a  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.  A  MS.  book  endorsed  ‘  Charges  for 
Buylding  the  Haul  at  dauistok.’ 


VXOTBm  Y.IIMA1  TO  <v'iI5{!J7VI30  OV/T  0£s 


.. 
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Item  to  constenton  collyn  and  water 
Elford  for  makynge  v  doz.  of  flakes 1 
for  scaffoldes  at  ij s.  the  doz.  xs. 

to  Rychard  globbe  for  carynge  the 
seyd  flakes  from  blaunston  to  tauy- 
stocke 

to  John  Roby  of  morwell  for  xxiiij 
quarters  of  lyme  at  iiij li.  iiij  the 
quarter 

to  the  forseyd  globbe  for  carynge  the 
seyd  lyme  from  morwell  ham’  to 
tauystocke  with  v  horses  and  ij  boys 
at  ijs.  viij d.  the  daye  (vj  days)  xvjj. 

to  the  seyd  boys  to  make  them  fyll  the 


mjj. 


xvjj. 


sackes  well 

for  yj  yardes  of  canvas  to  make  iiij 

viij  d. 

sackes  to  cary  lyme 

« •  •  • 
U1]S. 

to  Robart  vynton  for  carynge  ij  loodes 
of  scaffold  tymbre  from  blanston 
to  John  vynton  Rychard  Rundell  and 

vs. 

iiij  d. 

W ater  master  Eche  of  them  a  loode 
Item  one  loodes  carydge  gevyn  by 

viij  -r. 

wylliam  nycholles 

nd. 

for  bred  and  drynke  for  them 

•  •  •  •  1 

Xllljfl. 

for  fellinge  the  seyd  scaffold  tymbre 
to  glandfyld  for  ye  carydge  of  iiij 

xvjrf. 

loodes  of  gret  stone  from  the  more 
for  ye  fundacons  and  pinynge  of  the 
butteryses 2 

V]S. 

viij  d. 

to  borne  for  ye  carydge  of  ij  loodes 2 
to  combe  drake  and  sody  for  Eche  of 

•  •  • 
lijj. 

•  •  •  •  | 
liija. 

them  a  loode  2 

one  loode  gevyn  by  John  goodwyn  2 

vs. 

nd. 

Summa  viij  li.  vs. 

1  Light  poles  used  for  a  temporary  erection.  Cf.  Wright,  Dialect 
Dictionary. 

*  In  the  margin  against  these  four  entries  :  ‘  whytchurche  men.* 


' 
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Pd.  to  the  brasyer  of  buckeland  for 
iij  pulleyois  of  brasse  for  the  crane 


XX 


waynge  iiij  vili.  at  vj d.  the  pound 
to  crasse  the  symthe  for  diuers  bolte^ 
of  Iron  waynge  xlvij li.  at  iijf/.  the  li. 
allso  for  the  seyd  crane 
for  naylles  for  the  seyd  crane 
for  a  halsynge  Rope  2  bought  at  ply- 
mothe  for  the  same  being  xx  faddom 
for  an  other  Rope  bought  at  tauystocke 
for  dyuers  helpes  about  the  t^  mbre 
for  xvij  trasse  3  Ropes  for  scaiioldes 
for  ij  bucketes 

for  ij  gaddes  4  and  ij  wedges  of  Iron 
for  the  dygynge  downe  stones  from 
the  olde  walles 

for  peces  of  Iron  to  set  the  hall  wyndows 
upright  and  for  mendinge  the  seyd 
gaddes 

for  CCC  dimidium  of  borde  naylles 
Item  in  great  naylles  for  the  kaye 
beames  and  braysse  peces  x  doz. 

and  ix 

for  hockes  and  twytes 5  for  the  dore 
goynge  over  the  vawt 
for  CC  of  hatche  naylle 
to  Rychard  Rundell  and  tuckar  off 
sydneham  for  carynge  ij  loodes  of 
tymbre  from  blaunston  to  tauystocke 
pd.  to  the  plomer  for  castynge  and  ley- 
inge  of  xvij  hundred  and  iij  quarters 
of  leade  at  xviiji.  the  hundred 
for  liij  li.  of  soder  at  vj d.  the  li. 
for  makynge  a  sty  11 


xliijj. 


X]S. 

xxs. 

ijj. 

i]s. 


•  •  • 
11J5. 


VS. 


i xd. 
xvd. 


•  •  •  •  j 

mja. 

xd. 
xij  d. 


ijj.  viiji. 


ix^f.  ob. 


•  •  •  •  j 

nij  d. 


vs. 


XXVJ5. 

xxvii. 

iji-. 


xij  d. 

9  •  •  •  J 

Xllljfl. 


•  •  •  •  I 

liija. 


vij d.  ob. 
vj  d. 


»  In  the  margin  against  this  entry  and  the  three  following 
•  this  crane  dothe§  Remayne  as  good  as  yt  was  at  th^begynynge. 

:  ^  “  baPr'of  iron.  Wright,  op.  cit.  *  Hooks  and ? 


^  fan-  '  x-ffeid  -  rfj  o)  b? 


'f 


VlljJ. 


i xs.  iiij  d.  ob. 
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to  Rydgewaye  the  smyth  for  makynge 
ij  vanes  of  Iron  with  the  spylles  and 
to  tuckar  for  payntynge  ther  on  the 
whyt  gotte 

to  Roger  truant  for  xlv  thowsand  pines 
for  heylynge1  ston  at  ij d.  ob.  the 
thowsand 

Summa  viij/f.  xiiiji-.  xjV.  ob. 
to  kytchin  the  helyer  for  takynge  downe 
downe  the  helynge  stones  from  the 
hall  for  hym  selfe  and  his  man  for 
v  days  at  xviijt/.  the  daye 
for  a  payre  of  panyers  to  cary  downe 
the  seyd  stones 

for  xvj  fotte  of  cest 2  at  ij d.  ob.  the 
fotte 

payd  to  John  kytchyn  for  the  makynge 
of  xx  thowsand  heylynge  ston  at 
ijj*.  \\\]d.  the  thowsand 
payd  to  Robart  pycke  for  the  makynge 
of  other  xx  thowsand  at  ij s.  viijt/. 
the  thowsand 

for  iiij  thowsand  more  of  helynge  pynes 
at  ij  d.  ob.  the  thowsand 
for  iij  somes  of  lathe  naylles  at  xviijj". 
the  some 

for  CC  of  tyn  kynge  naylles 
for  vij  doz.  dimidium  of  byge  naylles 
for  xiiij  gerat  naylles 
Item  to  John  kytchyn  in  Recompence 
of  that  he  wrought  at  the  quarv 
x  days  before  he  cold  comme  by  any 
stone 

Summa  Lx//,  iiji-.  j d. 

Summa  totalis  xxvj//.  iijj-.  ob. 

1  I.e.  Stone  for  roofing. 

1  (?)  Crest,  that  is  the  tiles  covering  the  ridge  or  angle  of  the  roof. 
Wright,  op.  cit. 


vijj\  xjd. 
xd. 

•••  ••••• 
iijj.  mja. 

injj.  mja. 

lnji*.  mjtz. 
xd. 


iu. 


IJ  5. 


viij  d. 
vij  d. 


vjj.  viij  d. 
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After  this  there  follows  the  names  of  suche  as 
gave  the  carydge  of  helynge  ston,  an  entry  which 
looks  as  if  the  bringing  of  the  stone  from  the  quarries 
may  have  been  obligatory  on  the  tenants.1  Under 
the  heading  of  Tavistock  parish  15  men  each 
brought  one  load,  6  brought  three  loads  between 
them,  while  5  men  ‘  with  ther  horses  and  with  vj 
horses  owt  of  ottew  caryd  iij  thousand.’  From 
Milton  parish  9  men  brought  one  load  each  and  4 
supplied  two  loads  between  them.  Finally,  4  men 
from  Bremtor  brought  each  a  load  and  those  from 
the  parish  of  Whytchurch  two  loads  between 
them.  The  amount  set  down  for  supplying  bread 
and  drink  and  ‘  other  thynges  ’  for  these  men  who 

carried  the  stones  is  95.  8 d. 

The  work  occupied  fourteen  weeks  in  all  and  the 

accounts  show  the  number  of  workers  employed 
each  week,  their  functions  and  their  wages,  in¬ 
cluding  the  man  who  painted  the  ‘  whyt  gotte  ’ 
and,  during  the  last  week,  another  who  was 
employed  to  clean  up. 

The  fyrst  were 


Carpinters. 

Item  payd  to  Rvchard  furseman  the 
hede  carpynter  for  one  holle  weke  at 

xj d.  the  daye  vs'  VJ 

Item  vnto  ij  of  his  sones  the  same  weke 
at  viij d.  the  daye  a  pece  vu)s. 

Summa  xiip.  vj^. 


t  No  particulars  have  so  far  been  found  concerning  the  customs  of 
the  manors  on  which  these  men  were  tenants,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
It  may  be  possible  to  do  so  when  a  more  extensive  search  has  been 
made  into  the  history  of  d  avistock  Abbey. 


►  H'xi  1  3/0  gv/o  r  ij  isfiA 
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The  second  were 


carpynters. 

Item  to  furseman  for  iiij  days  this  weke 
Item  to  his  ij  sones  for  the  same  iiij  days 
Summa  i xs. 

iiji.  viiji. 
vs.  iiij^. 

The  thirde  weke 

Masons. 

Item  to  truscot  and  his  man  for  iiij  days 
this  weke  at  xix^.  the  daye 

Item  to  dodge  and  his  man  for  iiij  days 
and  half  this  weke  at  xviij^.  the  daye 
Summa  xiijj.  j d. 

•  ••••  | 

VJJ.  Ill]  a. 

vjs.  ixd. 

Carpynters. 

Item  to  furseman  for  iiij  days  dimidium 

this  weke  iiijj.  i]d. 

Item  to  one  of  his  sones  for  iiij  days 


dimidium 

Item  to  his  other  ij  sones  for  iiij  days  a 
pece 

Summa  xijj.  v]d. 

•  •  • 
nj  s. 

% 

vs.  iiij  d. 

laborars. 

Item  to  John  page  for  makynge  ofmorter 
v  days  this  weke  att  viij<i.  the  daye 
Item  to  an  other  workeman  one  daye 
Summa  iiijj. 

Summa  of  this  weke  xxm.  vij d. 

•  •  •  1 

lijj-.  mja. 
viiji. 

The  hijth  weke 

Carpynters. 

Item  to  Rychard  furseman  for  this  holle 
weke  at  xj d.  the  daye 

Item  to  his  ij  Sones  and  one  man  at  viij<f. 

vs.  vj  d. 

a  pece  the  daye  xvjj. 


Item  to  one  Jylles  this  weke  for  ij  days 
Summa  xxiijj. 

xviij  a. 

xviij  d. 


. 
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Masons. 

Item  to  truscot  and  his  man  for  one  holle 

weke  at  xi xd.  the  daye  bis.  yj^* 

Item  to  scoble  and  his  man  for  this  weke 
at  xviij^.  the  daye  1XJ* 

Item  to  John  dodge  and  his  man  for  this 
weke  at  xviijV.  the  daye  bis. 

Summa  xxvijj.  vj d. 

Laborars. 

Item  to  page  martyn  and  wylberton  for 
this  holle  weke  at  viij d.  the  daye  a  pece  xij s. 

Summa  xij s. 

Summa  of  this  weke  lxijj.  vj  d. 


The  vth  were 

Carpynters. 

Item  to  furseman  for  iij  days  this  weke  i]s.  btd. 
Item  to  ij  of  his  sones  for  v  days  a  pece  vj  s.  viiji. 
Item  to  his  other  son  and  his  man  for 

•  •  •  • 

iij  days  a  pece  uijj. 

Summa  xiijj.  vd. 


Masons. 

Item  to  scoble  and  his  man  for  iij  days 


this  weke 

•  •  •  • 
U1]S. 

vj  d. 

Item  to  truscot  for  iiij  days  at  xd.  the 

daye 

m  m  v 

UJ5. 

nij  d. 

Item  to  his  man  for  v  days  at  1 xd.  the 

daye 

•  •  • 
nj  s. 

bid . 

Item  to  dodges  man  for  v  days 

iijj. 

inj  d. 

Summa  xiij^.  xj d. 

Laborars. 

Item  to  page  martyn  and  wylberton  for 
v  days  a  pece  at  viij d.  the  daye  a  pece  xs. 
Item  to  Rychard  treble  for  v  days  at 
vij d.  the  daye 
Summa  xiji*.  xj<f. 

Summa  of  this  weke  xij s.  iij d. 


■ 
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The  vjth  were 


Carpynters. 

Item  to  furseman  for  this  holle  weke  at 


xj  d.  the  daye 

Item  to  his  iij  sones  and  his  man  at 

vs. 

yj  d. 

viij^f.  the  daye  a  pece 

xyp. 

Summa  xxji.  vj  d. 

Masons. 

Item  to  truscot  and  his  man  for  this  hoile 

weke  at  xixi.  the  daye 

Item  to  scoble  and  his  man  for  this  weke 

i xs. 

yj  d. 

at  xviiji.  the  daye 

ixs. 

Item  to  dodge  and  his  man  for  this  weke 
at  xviij d.  the  daye 

Item  to  yonge  truscot  and  to  John 

i xs. 

browne  for  this  weke  at  xxd.  the  daye 

xs. 

Summa  xxxvijj\  vj^. 

Laborars. 

Item  to  page  martyn  and  wylberton 
this  holle  weke  at  v\i)d.  a  pece  the  daye 
Item  to  Ry chard  treble  for  this  weke 

xip. 

at  vij d.  the  daye 

Item  to  John  gave  for  helpynge  to  make 

•  •  • 

IIJ  S. 

yj  d. 

morter  iij  days 

xvj  d. 

Summa  xvp.  xd. 

Summa  of  this  weke  lxxv^.  xd. 


The  vijth  weke  beinge  whytson  weke 
Carpynters. 

Item  to  Rye  hard  furseman  for  ij  days 
and  halfe  this  weke  ip.  ii]d.  ob. 

Item  to  his  iij  sones  and  his  man  for  ij 
days  dimidium  a  pece  vp.  viij d. 

Summa  viip.  xj d.  ob. 


* 
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Masons. 

Item  to  truscot  and  his  man  for  ij  days 


dimidium  at  xi xd.  the  daye 

•  •  • 

PR- 

xj d.  ob. 

Item  to  scoble  and  his  man  for  ij  days 

dimidium  at  xviij</.  the  daye 

•  •  • 
njj. 

i xd. 

Item  to  dodge  and  his  man  for  ij  days 

dimidium  at  xviijd.  the  daye 

iijj. 

i xd. 

Summa  xjs.  vd.  ob. 


laborars. 

Item  to  page  martyn  and  wylberton  for 
iij  days  a  pece  at  v\i]d.  a  pece  the  daye 
Item  to  Rychard  treble  and  an  other 
pore  man  with  him  for  makynge  and 
caryenge  of  mortor  iij  days  at  xd.  the 
daye 

Summa  viij s.  vj d. 
heylyers. 

Item  to  Robart  pycke  and  his  brother 
for  hewynge  slat  Eche  of  them  ij  days 
at  xd.  a  daye  a  pece  iijj.  iiij d. 

Item  to  his  man  for  pynnynge  stones  ij 

days  this  weke  at  vj d.  ye  daye  xiji. 

Summa  iiiji-.  iiij 

Summa  of  this  weke  xxxiijj.  \i]d. 


The  vnjTH  weke 


Carpynters. 

Item  to  Rychard  furseman  for  his  holle 


weke  at  xjd.  the  daye 

vs. 

vj  d. 

Item  to  his  iij  sones  for  this  holle  weke 
Item  to  wevell  for  this  holle  weke  at 

xijj. 

ixd.  the  daye 

•  •  •  • 
Ul]S. 

vj  d. 

Summa  xxijs. 

Masons. 

Item  to  truscot  and  his  man  For  this 
weke  at  xi xd.  the  daye 


1XS. 


. 
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Item  to  scoble  and  his  ij  men  for  this 
weke  at  ij s.  ij d.  the  daye  xiijj. 

Item  to  dodge  and  his  man  at  xviiji. 
the  daye  ixs. 

Summa  xxxiji1.  xd. 

Laborars. 

Item  to  page  martyn  and  wylberton  for 
this  holle  weke  at  viij^.  the  daye  a 
pece  vijj. 

Item  to  Rychard  treble  for  makynge 
mortor  and  caryinge  at  vij d.  ye  daye  iij s.  vj d. 

Summa  x\rs.  vj d. 

heylyers. 

Item  to  Robart  pycke  and  his  brother 
for  hewynge  stones  this  holle  weke 
at  xxd.  the  daye 

Item  to  kytchyne  and  his  man  for  hew¬ 
ynge  stones  this  weke  at  xviijJ.  the 
daye 

Item  to  Roger  truant  for  pinynge  stones 
this  weke  at  vj d.  the  daye 

Summa  xxij^. 

Summa  of  this  weke  iiij/i.  xij.y.  iiij d. 


xs. 


1  xs. 


HR. 


The  ixth  weke 

Carpynters. 

Item  to  Furseman  for  this  holle  weke  vs.  vj \d. 

Item  vnto  ij  of  his  sones  for  this  holle 
weke  viijj. 

Item  to  wevell  for  this  weke  at  i xd.  the 
daye  iiijj.  vj \d. 

Summa  xviij^. 

Masons. 

Item  to  truscot  and  his  man  for  this 
weke  at  xixi.  the  daye  ixj.  vj d. 


T. 
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Item  to  scoble  and  his  ij.  men  at  iji.  ij  d. 

the  daye  xiijj. 

Item  to  dodge  and  his  man  for  this  weke 

at  xvii]d.  the  daye  lxy»  V.W* 

Summa  xxxj s.  vj d. 


laborars. 

Item  to  page  and  martyn  for  this  holle 
weke  at  viij d.  a  pece  the  daye  viiji. 

Item  to  Rychard  treble  for  this  weke 

at  vij d.  the  daye  HR*  Xj^* 

Summa  xj s.  v]d. 


helyers. 

Item  to  kytchyn  and  his  man  for  this 
holle  weke  hewynge  stones  at  xviij  d. 

the  daye  ucy* 

Item  to  pycke  and  his  brother  for  ij  days 
dimidium  a  pece  this  weke  at  xxd.  the 
daye 

Item  to  Roger  truant  for  pynnynge 
stones  this  weke  at  vj d.  the  daye  n]s. 

Summa  xvjj.  ij^. 

Summa  of  this  weke  lxxvijj.  ij d. 


The  xth  weke 


Carpynters. 

Item  to  furseman  for  thie  weke 

vs. 

vjd. 

Item  to  his  ij  sones  and  one  man  for 

this  week  atv  iij^.  ye  daye  a  pece 

xvjs. 

vjrf. 

Item  to  wevell  for  this  weke 

iiijj. 

Summa  xxvjj'. 

Sawyers. 

Item  to  serple  and  his  man  for  vij  days 

id. 

at  xixd.  the  daye 

xjs. 

Summa  xj*.  j  d. 


■ 


I 
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Laborars. 

Item  to  page  and  martyn  for  carynge 
stones  and  sculle  1  this  weke  at  viij^f. 
the  daye  a  pece  viijj. 

Item  to  Rychard  treble  at  vij d.  ye  daye  iij.y.  vj d. 

Item  to  Roger  truant  for  pynynge  stones 
this  weke  at  vj d.  the  daye  iij.y. 

Summa  xiiijj*.  vj \d. 

Summa  of  this  weke  Ij*  vij*/. 


The  xith  weke 

Carpynters. 

Item  to  furseinan  for  iiij  days  this  weke  iijj.  viiji. 

Item  to  his  iij  sones  for  iiij  days  viij.y. 

Item  to  we  veil  for  iiij  days  iijj-. 

Summa  xiiijj'.  vi i]d. 

laborars. 

Item  to  page  and  martyn  Eche  of  them 
iij  days  carynge  scolle  (?)  at  viij d.  a 
daye  iiijj*. 

Summa  iiij s. 

helyers. 

Item  to  kytchyn  and  his  man  for  iij  days 
at  xviij</.  the  daye 

Item  to  pycke  and  his  brother  for  iiij 
days  at  xxd.  the  daye 

Item  to  his  man  for  iij  days 

Item  to  Rychard  treble  seruynge  the 
helyers  ij  days  at  vij d.  the  daye  xxj<f. 

Summa  xvjj*.  vd. 

Summa  of  this  weke  xxxvj.  j d. 

1  Possibly  ‘  stulle  *  ;  possibly  rubble  ? 


V]S. 

vjj-.  viij 
ij  s. 


; 


' 
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The  xijth  were 


Carpynters. 

Item  to  furseman  for  this  hole  weke 

vs. 

vji. 

Item  to  we  veil  for  this  weke  at  i xd.  the 

yj  d. 

daye 

Item  to  fursemans  iij  sones  at  viij^.  a 

•  •  •  • 

1UJ  s. 

daye  a  pece  for  this  weke 

xijj. 

Summa  xxijj. 


helyers. 

Item  to  kytchyn  and  his  man  for  this 
weke  at  xviij d.  the  daye  hey. 

Item  to  pycke  and  his  brother  at  xx</. 

the  daye  XJ* 

Item  to  Rychard  treble  for  seruynge 

them  at  vij d.  the  daye  hR-  vji. 

Summa  xxij.y.  v]d. 

Summa  of  this  weke  xliiiji'. 


The  xmjTH  were 

helyers. 

Item  to  kytchyn  and  his  man  for  iiij 
days  this  weke  at  xviiji.  the  daye  vjj. 

Item  to  pycke  and  his  brother  for  iiij 

days  at  xxd.  the  daye  XF*  viijrf. 

Item  to  Rychard  treble  for  iij  days  to 

•  ••  •#*'J 

serue  at  vij^.  ye  daye  tF*  mja. 

Summa  xvs. 


laborars. 

Item  to  John  page  For  iiij  days  this 
weke  to  Ryde  and  make  clene  houses 
and  cornars  ^F* 

Summa  iji.  viij^. 

Summa  of  this  weke  xvijs.  viij d. 


The  summary  of  the  entire  expenses  is  then  set 
forth  as  follows  : 
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Summa  off  the  charges  off  the  holle  worke  Ivijft. 
xixj.  xj \d.  ob.  wherof 


For  provysyon  of  thynges 

xxvj/z.  iity. 

ob. 

For  bred  and  drynke  for  them 

that  caryde  helynge  stone 

i xs. 

viiji. 

For  carpynters  wages 

xj  /*.  ij  s. 

ob. 

For  masons  wages 

•  • t  1  *  ••• 

V11J  ll.  V11JJ. 

ixi 1. 

ob. 

For  laborars  wages 

Cyjj. 

vd. 

For  helyers  wages 

Cxviijj'. 

xj  d. 

For  sawyers  wages 

xj  s. 

id. 

Finally,  we  have  details  of  the  material  left  over, 
including  that  crane  of  which  a  careful  note  had 
already  been  made  that  it  was  as  good  as  ever  it 
was. 

Suche  tymbre  and  other  thinges  as 
Remayne  the  Fyrst  in  peces  of 
gret  tymbre 

Item  in  propes  that  vnderset  the 
vawt  of  the  halle  of  xxvj.  fotte 
longe  leyd  in  the  worke  house 
Item  in  plankes  leyd  in  the  same 
house 

Item  all  the  old  tymbre  of  the  hall 
allso  leyd  vpe  in  the  same  house 
Item  in  ynche  borde 
Item  in  lathes 
Item  in  lathe  baylles 
Item  a  gret  nombre  of  old  helynge 
stones  that  was  taken  from  the  halle 
leyd  vpe  in  houses 

Item  the  crane  the  halsynge  Rope 
the  pullyois  and  all  other  thynges 
appartaynynge 
Item  an  other  longe  Rope 
Item  one  draye  ij  whyll  barows  and 
ij  hand  barows 
Item  in  flakes 


xxj. 

xx  peces. 

xj. 

iij  hundred  fotte 
v  thowsand 
viij  thowsand 


iiij  doz. 


[to v.  \  .  xbd 


■* 
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There  was  also  a  country  house  which  he  used  on 
occasion,  that  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
bishop  of  Exeter  at  Bishop’s  Clyst,1  and  there  was, 
too,  the  house  at  Exeter  which  had  been  rebuilt  by 
his  father,  the  house  in  which  at  least  one  of  his 
children,  the  youngest,  Margaret,  was  born.  The 
good  townsmen  of  Exeter  may  have  misliked  the 
idea  of  the  first  earl  arriving  with  a  Spanish  king, 
who  would  cause  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the 
town,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  welcome  either  of  the  earls.  Their  relations 
with  the  son  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  as  amiable 
as  those  which  had  existed  between  them  and  the 
father.  His  arrival  in  the  town  was  preceded  by 
careful  plans  for  filling  the  cellars  of  Bedford  House 
with  good  Gascon  wine,  such  as  doubtless  his 
ancestor  Stephen  had  often  brought  over  from 
Bordeaux,  with  the  addition  of  some  six  sugar 
loaves  if  my  lady  his  wife  should  come  with  him,2  to 

1  Exeter  City  Muniments,  Ancient  Letters,  1524-99,  no.  52  ; 

Cal.  State  Papers,  Eliz.,  cxxvii.  no.  15. 

2  Ibid.,  Chamber  Act  Book,  iii.  July  18,  1567  •  Resolution  to  give 
the  earl  of  Bedford  one  ton  of  Gascon  wine  when  he  was  come  to 
Exeter  and  ‘  if  my  lady  his  wief  come  to  geeve  unto  her  vi  loaves  of 
Sugar.*  Ibid.,  June  2,  16  Eliz.  :  Resolution  to  provide  ‘  a  Tonne  of 
good  Gascoigne  wvne  and  shall  place  the  same  in  the  Seiler  of  the 
ryghte  honorable  the  erle  of  Bedforde  as  a  gyfte  of  good  will  by  the 
Mayor,  Bailiffs,  and  Commonaltie  of  the  Citie  of  Exon  unto  the  said 
Erie.*  Wine  and  sugar  loaves  were  the  most  popular  choice  for 
presents  of  the  kind.  In  1 559  John  Hassard  ol  Lyme  charged 
£2  2 s.  for  wine  given  to  my  lord  of  Bediord.  VV  hen  the  latter  came 
to  that  port  ten  years  later  the  cost  of  his  entertainment  was  £3  9s'  ’» 
G.  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  15.  In  1578,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Richard 
Pitt,  Weymouth  paid  6j.  i  o d.  for  wine  for  Sir  William  Paulet  and  4J.  lor 
the  3  lbs.  of  sugar  sent  with  it ;  Moule,  op.  cit.,  v.  no.  1 7.  1  he  towns  in 
the  south-west  in  particular  were  proud  to  offer  also  the  oranges  and 
lemons  and  conserves  made  from  them  which  came  into  their  ports. 
So  in  1593  Sir  George  Trenchard  received  a  box  of  '  marmalade  and 
six  oranges  from  the  mayor  ot  Lyme  costing  "js. ;  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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which  on  one  occasion  at  least  was  added  two 
gallons  of  hypocras,1  presents  decided  upon  by  the 
mayor,  bailiff  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of 
Exeter  after  serious  and  solemn  discussion  in  the 
chamber,  necessitating  much  scratching  out  and 
alteration  by  the  clerk  who  took  down  the  notes. 
The  manner  of  actually  receiving  him  clearly 
necessitated  as  much  discussion,  for  it  must  be  in 
what  the  mayor  and  his  brethren  thought  to  be  ‘  a 
decent  manner,5  which  meant  that  the  road  by 
which  he  would  come  was  sanded,  and  the  great 
ordnance  of  the  town  made  ready  for  firing,  while 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  donning  their  scarlet  robes 
would  go  forth  to  meet  him.  The  next  day,  according 
to  the  prescribed  custom,  they  visited  him  at  his 
house  and  doub  dess  tasted  some  of  the  Gascon  wine 
which  they  had  already  bestowed  in  his  cellars.2 

But  whatever  pleasure  the  earl  took  in  his  houses 
in  the  west,  however  magnificently  he  was  received 
there,  his  home  was  elsewhere.  We  have  the 
evidence  of  his  own  grandchild,  Anne,  countess  of 
Dorset,  that  Chenies  in  his  time  was  still  the 
principal  family  seat.3  In  the  neighbouring  county 
there  lay  a  house  which  was  ultimately  to  supersede 
Chenies.  The  earl  certainly  had  possession  of 
Woburn  within  a  few  years  of  his  father’s  death. 
The  first  time  we  hear  of  him  there  is  in  1561,  and 
there  in  August  of  that  year  his  first  wife  died  of 
smallpox.4  But  although  he  entertained  his  queen 

Exeter  City  Muniments,  Chamber  Act  Book,  iii.  August  13, 
19  Eliz.  2  ij#  April  18,  1558  ;  iii.  August  13,  19  Eliz. 

8  Roxburghe  Club ,  1916,  p.  47. 

Ibid.,  1926,  pp.  3,  18.  The  earl  may  very  well  have  had  posses¬ 
sion  before  this,  but  so  far  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  happened 
to  the  property  after  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Brian  in  1550. 
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there,1  as  he  3.1so  did.  at  Chenies,2  and  although 
various  members  of  his  family,  as  he  himself,  often 
stayed  there,3  he  never  used  it  as  other  than  a 
subsidiary  residence. 

His  father  and  mother  had  rebuilt  Chenies. 
The  boundary  walls  of  the  house  so  completed  must 
have  extended  considerably  beyond  those  of  the 
present  building,  but  even  so  the  impression  left  is 
that  it  was  a  modest  dwelling  compared  with  some 
of  the  other  great  houses  of  the  day.  An  inventory 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  second  earl  which 
the  house  contained  confirms  this  impression.  It 
makes  it  possible,  as  such  inventories  do,  to  recon¬ 
struct  in  the  mind’s  eye  the  interior  a  mixture  of 
sumptuousness  and  bareness,  the  gorgeous  colour¬ 
ing  and  rich  work  of  hangings  and  cushions  showing, 
as  they  must  have  shown,  to  advantage  in  rooms 
which  contained  but  a  few  pieces  of  furniture. 
Part  of  the  roll,  that  part  concerning  the  living 
rooms,  is  unfortunately  missing,  but  the  detail  of 
the  remainder  makes  it  valuable,  and,  moreover,  it 
gives  the  value  of  the  goods  in  the  currency  of  the 
day.  But  in  its  list  of  contents  it  cannot  compare 
with  an  inventory  which  had  been  drawn  up  for 
another  nobleman  two  years  earlier.  From  the 
account  of  the  possessions  of  Robert,  earl  of 
Leicester,  at  Kenilworth,  a  list  drawn  up  in  1584 
and  now  preserved  at  Penshurst  Place,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  drew  material  for  his  two  great  chapters 

1  Duke  of  Bedford,  History  of  a  Great  Estate,  p.  15. 

a  July,  1570, andAugust,  1576.  J.  Nichols, Progresses, i.p.  274^;  ii.p.  7. 

3  Roxburghe  Club ,  1926,  p.  6.  His  ward,  George  earl  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  whose  marriage  he  bought  for  his  daughter  Margaret,  was 
brought  up  partly  there  and  partly  at  Chenies. 


. 
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depicting  the  magnificence  in  which  Elizabethan 
noblemen  lived.1  But  it  is  probable  that  my  lord 
^  of  Leicester,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  after  him,  were 
representative  alike  in  person  and  household  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  more  extravagant  and  luxurious 
among  the  nobility.  There  were  many  gradations 
of  expenditure  and  styles  of  living,  just  as  one  noble¬ 
man  or  wealthy  burgher  might  choose  to  import 
from  Italy  or  Antwerp  or  have  made  for  him  the 
new-fashioned,  elegant  inlaid  furniture,  while  others 
remained  faithful  to  oaken  chests  and  tables. 

The  household  appointments  at  Clienies  in  no 
wise  attained  to  the  opulence  of  those  at  Kenil¬ 
worth.  But  they  probably  represent  very  fairly 
the  average  Elizabethan  surroundings.  For  the 
sitting  rooms  we  have  only  the  most  meagre  infor¬ 
mation.  There  was,  of  course,  a  great  chamber 
or  parlour — a  room  which  was  often  newly  built, 
and  which  had  come  into  use  when  a  change  in 
social  habits  was  leading  the  family  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  life  in  the  hall  into  the  greater 
privacy,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the 
lesser  publicity,  offered  by  the  parlour,  just  as 
the  King  had  already  established  the  custom  that 
he  no  longer  drank  and  ate,  except  on  great 
occasions,  in  the  great  hall  with  all  his  courtiers. 
Of  the  parlour  at  Chenies,  however,  we  know  very 
little  except  that  it  was  hung  with  tapestries.  The 
earl  mentions  these  in  his  will,  giving  them  as 
a  special  legacy  to  his  wife,  for  he  had  married 

1  See  the  Preface  to  the  Report  on  the  AISS.  of  Lord  de  i  Isle  and 
Dudley ,  i.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  L.  Kingsford,  F.B.A., 
pp.  xxviii  and  xxix  ;  the  inventory  itsell  is  printed  by  Mr.  Kingsford 
in  the  same  volume,  pp.  278  seqq.  Cf.  Archaeologia,  Ixxiii.  28-51. 
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again  after  the  death  of  Margaret.  His  second 
lady  was  Bridget,  widow  of  Henry,  earl  of  Rutland, 
and  daughter  of  John  Lord  Hussey.1  The  only 
actual  mention  of  the  parlour  in  the  inventory  is 
that  there  was  one  cupboard  which  stood  outside 
the  door,  although  it  may  very  possibly  be  the 
room,  of  which  a  few  details  remain  on  a  fragment 
of  the  roll,  which  had  the  window  side  and  portal  of 
wainscot  and  an  ancient  monument  or  picture  of 
alabaster  over  the  chimney.  The  use  of  the 
adjective  is  interesting,  for  this  may  have  been  a 
forerunner  of  the  elaborate  chimney  pieces  which 
became  such  a  popular  object  of  display  during 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  say 
what  the  design  was.  There  is  a  complete  list  of 
the  furniture  of  another  sitting  room,  which  was 
perhaps  a  lesser  parlour,  the  walls  of  which  were 
entirely  wainscoted.  The  movables  were  few  in 
number  and  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 


Item  twoo  Drawinge  Joined  Tables  of  wallnot- 
tree  with  theire  Frames  praised  at  xb. 

Item  two  ioined  plaine  Formes  praised  at  nip. 

Item  two  ioined  Cubberdes  praised  at  viijj. 

Item  an  old  chaire  of  Tawney  vellvette  with 
tawneie  silke  fringe  praised  at  vs. 

Item  a  peire  of  Iron  Andierns  and  a  her  forke 
with  a  her  shovell  topped  with  Copper  praised 
at  viijj. 

Item  a  forme  for  service  Couered  with  oringe 

(colour)  tawney  silke  praised  at  vs. 

Item  of  Turned  Stooles  twentie  — 


The  window  curtain  was  of  red  cloth  and,  like  the 


1  Her  first  husband  had  been  Sir  Richard  Morrison. 
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chair,  was  put  down  as  aged,  while,  marking  the 
taste  of  the  day  for  music,  the  remaining  item  in  the 
room  was  a  case  of  ‘rigalls,’  a  flute  and  ‘  virginalls.’ 
The  twenty  turned  stools  and  the  forms  were  for 
the  use  of  the  family  in  general  and  ordinary  folk ; 
the  one  chair,  always  in  the  sixteenth  and  even  far 
on  into  the  seventeenth  century  standing  alone  in 
its  splendour,  was  for  the  use  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  was  only  given  up  by  him  to  some 
honoured  guest.1  This  particular  chair  is  interest¬ 
ing,  partly  because  of  the  mention  of  the  tawny- 
coloured  silk — a  colour  which  had  a  little  earlier 
become  the  fashion  alike  in  France  and  England, 
and  also  because  it  appears  that  it  was  upholstered, 
which  was  also  a  new  fashion  which  had  only 
generally  come  into  use  during  the  latter  half  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign  and  marked  an  advance  in  com¬ 
fort.2  The  form  for  service,  valued  at  the  same 
price  as  the  chair,  was  apparently  covered  in  silk 
of  the  same  colour.  The  two  tables  mark,  like  the 
upholstering  of  the  chair,  the  fashion  of  the  day,  for 
the  joined  table,  i.e.  one  joined  or  framed  together 
by  a  joiner,  had  been  discovered  to  possess  great 
advantages  in  the  way  of  stability  over  the  trestle 
table  formerly  in  use,  and  from  at  least  the  middle  of 
the  century  had  begun  to  displace  it.  But  these 
tables  mark  also  a  further  advance  in  the  joiner’s 
art  than  merely  being  joined  together,  for  they  are 

1  See  Introduction  to  A  Picture  Book  of  English  Chairs ,  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  As  M.  Jourdain  points  out  in  English  Decoration  and 
Furniture  of  the  Early  Renaissance ,  1500-1650,  p.  241,  the  rarity  ot  chairs 
belonging  to  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century'  to-day  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  never  could  have  been  a  great  number  of  them. 

2  See  Jourdain,  op.  cit.,  p.  194. 
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specified  as  drawing  tables.  The  top  was  in  three 
pieces — a  centre  and  two  leaves,  the  latter  being 
fixed  upon  graduated  bearers  by  which  means  they 
could  be  drawn  under  the  main  leaf.  To  prevent 
their  upper  surfaces  being  scratched  as  they  were 
drawn  out,  a  slight  vertical  movement  was  allowed 
to  the  centre  part  of  the  table  which  permitted  it  to 
be  lifted  up  until  the  two  outer  leaves  were  quite 
clear  of  it.  The  extent  of  the  movement  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  propelling  heads  of  two  pins  which 
fitted  closely  into  the  movable  cross-piece.  As 
soon  as  the  leaf  was  drawn  out,  the  free  play  given 
to  these  pins  permitted  the  centre  piece  to  fall  into 
its  original  position,  which  it  did  of  its  own  gravity  ; 
the  leaves  being  then  raised  upon  the  graduated 
bearers  to  the  required  height,  the  upper  surface 
of  the  table  became  level  throughout.1  Such 
tables  were  mainly  made  for  use  in  the  dining 
parlour,  and  doubtless  it  was  so  here.  Once  again 
a  transition  was  taking  place.  The  long  dining 
table  which  had  had  its  place  in  the  hall  had  been 
simply  a  matter  of  necessity  when  ail  the  household 
dined  together.  For  private  use  it  was  gradually, 
though  perhaps  very  gradually,  superseded  by  a 
smaller  table,  usually  a  folding  table  such  as  those 
above  described,  but  for  ceremonial  purposes  it 
was  still  deemed  essential.  The  fashion  in  wood 
was  changing  also,  and  walnut,  of  which  these 
tables  were  made,  was,  as  all  the  inventories  of  the 
day  show,  coming  much  into  favour  at  any  rate  for 
smaller  pieces  of  furniture.  This  was  the  light- 
coloured  Persian  walnut.  Some  may  have  been 

1  This  description  is  given  by  M.  Jourdain,  op.  cit.f  p.  232. 
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home  grown,  but  a  good  deal  was  probably  im¬ 
ported,  for  it  seems  not  to  have  been  until  the  end 
of  the  century  that  every  county  gentleman  who 
took  an  interest  in  his  estates  began  to  plant  these 
trees  extensively. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  inventory  for  the  bed¬ 
rooms  that  we  begin  to  learn  much  more  of  what 
the  home  of  the  second  earl  was  really  lixe.  The 
first  three  in  the  inventory,  and  probably  the  most 
important,  were  the  4  scallope  shell  chamber,  the 
‘  redd  bedd  5  chamber,  and  the  4  greene  5  chamber. 
The  list  of  their  contents  runs  as  follows  : 

The  scalloppe  shell  Chamber 

Imprimis  a  Lardge  Beddsteed 

carued  and  gilded  praised  at  hiK* 

Item  j  pallatte  case  oi  Soultwch 
praised  at 

Item  one  Large  fustian  Downe 
Bedde  with  his  bolster  and  two 
pillowes  praised  at  x^* 

Item  j  Lardge  hollande  Quilte 
ouer  worn  praised  at 
Item  j  fustian  Blankette  of  v 
Bredthes  praised  at 
Item  one  White  Rugge  praised  at 
Item  j  Quilt  of  Crimson  Damaske 
laied  lozengey  waies  with  gold 
twiste  imbrodered  with  a  border 
Wrought  with  Clothe  of  golde, 
and  fringed  with  golde  praised 
at  viiij/. 

Item  one  testern  with  his  headde  of 
redd  Clothe  of  Bodkin  and  blewe 
Damaske  imbrodered  with  k  h 
the  viij  his  armes  roses  and  flower 


ip. 


xxxs. 


X1J5. 
•  •  • 
lip. 


•  »  •  •  t 

1UJ  d. 


« i  ■  nano  WA  J^A3  c  :or  >8  7HT 
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deluces  of  golde  with  vj  valences 
sutable,  whereof  three  fringed 
with  gold  and  three  with  redd 
silke 

Item  three  Longe  Curtaines  of 
Crimson  damaske  edged  with  a 
gold  fringe 

Item  three  Bases  sutable  to  the 
testern  all  theis  seuerall  parcells 
included  praised  at  xxvj/.  xiij^. 

Item  three  peeces  of  Imegerie  hang- 
inges  wherof  two  quarter  lined 
with  Canvas  and  the  other  un¬ 
lined  Containing  lxxxv  flemisshe 
ells  praised  at  xiij/.  vL. 

Item  one  old  Cheare,  seate  and 
backe  Couered  with  yallowe  satten 
of  Bridges,  imbrodered  with  Crim¬ 
son  vellvette,  fringed  with  redd 
and  yallowe  silke  praised  at  vjj. 

Item  j  ioined  Cubberd  praised  at  iij s. 

Item  one  fetherbedd  with  his  bol¬ 
ster  for  a  pallatte 

Item  one  white  wollen  Blanckette 
and  one  Couerlette  of  Forreste- 
worke  praised  all  at  Lr. 

Item  one  newe  peire  of  Andierns, 
toppes  and  middeste  of  Brasse 
praised  at  xxs. 

Item  a  plaine  her  shovell  and  tonges 
praised  at  iij s. 

Item  j  elld  and  ouerworn  windoe 
Curteine  of  yallowe  and  Blewe 
sarcenette  lined  with  Blewe 
Buckeram  with  a  rodde  of  Iron 
praised  at  iijj. 

Item  an  old  skreene  and  a  herthe 
boord  praised  at 


viiii. 


•  •  •  •  y 

uijfl. 

vjrf. 
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The  Chimney  side  of  this  chamber 
with  two  portalls,  and  aboute 
the  windoe  all  wainscoted. 

The  same  Chamber  matted  with 

old  mattes  praised  at  viijj. 


The  redd  bedd  Chamber 


Imprimis  two  peeces  of  hanginges  of 
Imegerie  of  men  of  warre  lined 
with  ouerworn  Soultwcb  contain- 
inge  lxxx  ells  praised  at 
Item  j  Beddsteede  Carued  and 
gilded  at  the  hedd  praised  at 
Item  j  pallatte  Case  of  Soultwch 
praised  at 

Itemj  Lardge  fustian  Beddofdowne 
with  his  Bolster  and  pillowe 
praised  at 

Item  one  Large  holland  Quilte 
praised  at 

Item  one  fustian  Blankette  ouer¬ 
worn  of  iiij  bredthes  praised  at 
Itemj  IrissheRugge Checkey praised 

at 

Item  j  testern  with  his  hedd  of 
whitte  Damaske  pained  with 
Clothe  of  gold,  and  valence  to  the 
same  fringed  with  white  and 
yallowe  silke 

Item  three  ouerworn  Curteines  of 
white  and  yallowe  sarcenette  with 
three  Iron  roddes  praised  all  at 
Item  j  old  Cheare,  seate  and  Backe 
of  redd  satten  of  Bridges  imbro- 
dered  with  redde  vellvette,  fringed 
with  redd  silke  praised  at 
Item  a  Small  fetherbedd  and  a 
bolster  for  a  pallatte 


xij/. 

xls. 

iy. 

vj /.  xiijj. 


xxxs. 


vs. 

xs. 


xl. 


r 
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Item  one  white  wollen  Blankette 
(praised  at)  1 

Item  an  Imegerie  Gouerlette  ouer- 
worn  praised  all  at 
Item  two  windoe  Curteines  with 
their  Roddes  one  of  redd  Bucke- 
ram,  thother  of  olid  churche- 
woorke  praised  at 
Item  one  Ioined  Cubberd 
Item  j  peire  of  Iron  Andierns,  and 
a  fier  shovell 
Item  an  hearthe  Boorde 
Item  j  old  settell  by  the  bedd  side 
without  a  Couer  praised  all  at 
Item  the  same  chamber  matted  with 
olid  mattes  praised  at 
The  Chimney  side  two  portalls,  and 
the  windowes  wainscoted 
Item  a  Couerlette  of  pained  white 
and  blewe  damaske  the  white 
Damaske  Laied  ouer  with  gold 
lyllies  and  lined  thoroughe  with 
white  fustian  praised  at 


xxxiiji.  iiij^- 


xs. 


xs. 


The  greene  Chamber 

Imprimis  iiij  peeces  of  hanginges  of 
Imegerie  whereof  three  of  the 
historic  of  Elias,  and  one  of  David 
and  saule  Containinge  lxxxj  ells 

praised  at  x^* 

Item  one  Small  standinge  Bedd- 

steede  Carued  painted  and  gilded  . 

praised  at  ““J*  m]d 

Item  one  Woll  mattrice  praised  at  v*. 

Item  a  Bedd  beinge  a  Britanie  ticke 
filled  with  downe  with  his  bolster 
Item  j  fustian  pillowe  praised  at  v/. 

1  Erased. 
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Item  a  white  flannell  Blankette 
praised  at 

Item  a  redde  Blanckette  and  a 
Spanishe  white  Rugge  praised  at 
Item  one  Quilte  of  white  and  greene 
Sarcenette  ouer  worn  praised  at 
Item  a  testern  with  his  hedd  of 
greene  vellvette  imbrodered  with 
Clothe  of  silver  with  roses  and 
scalloppe  shelles,  with  an  escho- 
chean  imbrodered  of  the  olid  earle 
and  Counties  of  Beddfordes 
armes  at  the  headd,  the  valence 
sutable  with  white  and  greene 
silke  fringe,  with  iij  Curteins  to 
the  same  of  white  and  greene 
sarcenette  praised  at 
Item  a  cheare,  the  seate  and  Backe 
with  a  Cusshin  sutable  to  the  same 
tester,  and  ouerworn  praised  at 
Item  an  olid  windoe  Curteine  of 
white  and  greene  Sarcenette 
praised  at 

Item  j  Jioned  Cubberd  praised  at 
Item  a  peire  of  Iron  andierns  with 
roses  and  a  peire  of  Tonges  praised 

at 

Item  an  old  Cofer  praised  at 
This  Chamber  ouer  the  Chimney 
sides  and  under  the  windoe 
wainscoted. 


v/. 


ij  s. 
viijj. 
xiij  s. 


•  •  •  •  • 
mj  d. 


xs. 


vj \d. 


vs. 


YJJ. 


vi  ij  d. 

•  *  *  •  j 

ni)d. 


There  is  no  obvious  reason  here  why  the  til's t 
chamber  should  have  been  named  the  scallop  shell 
chamber.  It  may  be  that  the  family  arms  had  be  en 
somewhere  in  the  room  or  over  the  door.  The 
design,  a  favourite  one,  quite  apart  from  its  use  in 
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coat  armour,  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  house,  both 
in  hangings  and  in  linen,  but  not  in  this  bedroom. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  outstanding 
feature  of  these  three  bedrooms,  as  of  every  other, 
is  the  great  bed  with  its  hangings.  The  description 
of  the  testern  of  that  in  the  first  chamber  leaves  us 
in  no  doubt  as  to  where  it  came  from  ;  it  must  once 
have  been  the  property  of  Henry  VIII.  But  to 
find  such  in  a  subject’s  house  was  not  unusual. 
Tapestries,  like  plate  and  jewels,  were  freely  distri¬ 
buted  at  the  death  of  the  owner,  and  no  exception 
was  made  in  the  case  of  the  royal  hangings,  which 
frequently  passed  by  warrant  to  other  ownership, 
or  probably  in  some  cases  were  merely  taken.1 
The  fittings  of  this  bed  must  have  been  all  of  a 
piece  for  the  six  valances  and  the  tnree  bases  all 
matched  the  testern.  Valances  of  the  kind  were 
often  of  tapestry,  but  in  the  inventory  as  we  have 
it  there  is  no  mention  of  these  at  Uhenies.  They 
were  all  either  of  silk  or  velvet,  in  some  cases 
embroidered  and  with  fringes.2  The  bed  in  the 
‘  greene  5  chamber  had  for  its  ornamentation  the 
arms  of  the  first  earl  and  his  countess,  and  here  we 
have  the  scallop  shell  appearing  in  the  embroidery. 
Another  bedroom,  the  second  in  the  new  lodgings, 
had  also  a  testern  with  their  escutcheon.  This  was— 

1  Nichols,  op.  cit.t  pt.  5,  no.  i .  Warrant  of  Queen  Mary  to  George 
Brodinson,  groom  of  the  Privy  Chamber  and  Keeper  of  the  Palace  at 
Westminster,  to  take  away  and  keep  for  his  own  use  certain  hangings 
and  curtain  pieces.  Harl.  MSS.,  1419,  f.  433,  dors,  is  a  list  ot 
tapestry  hangings  delivered  to  Lady  Mary  after  the  death  ol  her 

father.  .  . 

•  For  some  remarks  on  valances,  see  London  Society  of  Antiquaries, 

1928,  Barnard  and  Wace,  The  Sheldon  Tapestry  Weavers  and  their 
Work ,  pp.  299-300. 
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pained  with  Clothe  of  gold  tissue  and  Blacke  vellvette 

with  an  eschochean  of  the  old  earle  and  counties  of 

Bedfordes  armes  within  a  garland  imbrodered  at  the 

headd  of  the  same,  valences  sutable  with  Blacke  silke 

fringe  praised  at  iij/. 

*  • 

Here  the  favourite  design  was  followed  of  putting 
the  arms  within  a  circle  of  formal  leaves  and  flowers. 

There  was  another  bed  at  Chenies  of  which  the 
hangings  were  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver.  This 
also  had  been  the  property  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
stood  in  the  lower  chamber  and  was  the  best  bed 
in  the  house,  and  earl  Francis  left  it  in  his  will  to 
his  daughter,  the  countess  of  Cumberland.  It  is 
not  mentioned  anywhere  in  the  inventory.  The 
earl  speaks  of  it  as  ‘my  best  bedde  of  clothe  of 
golde  and  silver  in  the  lower  chamber  at  Cheyneis, 
whithe  King  Henry  the  eightes  Armes  in  yt.’  It 
may  be  assumed  that  this  bed  with  its  gorgeous 
hangings,  like  the  other  in  the  scallop  shell  cham¬ 
ber  and  some  pieces  of  fine  linen,  had  been  brought 
to  the  manor  house  in  the  days  of  John,  then  Lord 
Russell,  after  the  decease  of  his  royal  master. 

The  bedclothes  are  detailed,  the  top  quilt  match¬ 
ing  in  magnificence  the  rest  of  the  hangings.  The 
pattern  on  the  one  of  crimson  damask  was  no 
doubt  made  by  the  gold  thread  being  sewn  into  a 
lozenge  pattern  with  silk  thread — a  design  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
we  may  venture  to  suppose  that  the  quilt  belonged 
to  the  same  set  of  bedclothes  as  the  tcstcrn.  Like 
the  testern,  the  quilts  were  very  frequently  made 
with  the  family  arms  interwoven.  There  are  none 
mentioned  in  this  inventory,  but  when  the  countess 


s 
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Bridget  died  there  was  one  in  her  possession  having 
the  arms  of  herself  and  her  husband  woven  in  blue 
silk  thereon.  She,  who  had  been  specifically  given 
certain  goods  by  the  earl’s  will  and  also  all  those 
things  in  general  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
regard  as  her  own  because  she  always  used  them, 
divided  a  great  number  of  her  personal  possessions 
at  her  death  between  her  two  grandsons,  Francis 
Norris  and  Charles  Morison,  and  the  schedule  of 
what  was  to  go  to  them  is  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  list  of  her  husband’s  goods.  The  beds  and 
their  hangings  which  she  distributed  were  both 
numerous  and  magnificent,  and  the  style  of  bed  is 
more  carefully  detailed  than  in  the  inventory.  To 
Francis  Norris  she  left  : 

Bedsteds,  Canopies,  and  Testernes. 

Imprimis  one  feild  Bedsteed  gilte  with  a  Testerne  of 
Crimson  Velvett  laced  with  redd  silke  and  gould  lace 
lyned  with  Crimson  Taffita,  fringed  with  redd  silke 
gould,  and  three  Curtaynes  of  Crimson  taffita,  laced 
with  redd  silk  and  gould  lace. 

Item  one  other  bedsteed  carved  and  gilt  a  Testerne  of 
redd  and  Murrey  Velvett  and  cloth  of  gould  or  yellow 
silk  vallaunce  to  the  same,  fringed  with  red  and  yellow 
silk  with  Curtaines  of  redd  and  green  sarcenett. 

Item  a  feeld  bedd  of  yellow  satten  ymbrodered  within 
and  without  with  a  Cutt  of  Tawney  velvett  with 
vallaunce  sutable  and  curtaines  ofyellowe  and  Tawney 
sarcenett. 

Item  a  little  Canopye  of  figure  satten  black  and  redd 
and  stript  with  gould  lace  and  fringed  with  gould  and 
curtaynes  of  Crymsin  sarcenett  sutable. 

Item  a  Testerne  of  purple  velvett  paned  with  white 
tissue  with  a  fringe  of  silver  and  three  Curtaines  of 
blue  and  white  Taffeta. 
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Item  a  Sparvarr  of  Crymson  Velvett  with  my  Lord’s 
and  Lady’s  armes,  both  at  the  beddes  head,  and  over 
the  bedd  inclosed  with  a  garland  with  valaunce 
ymbrodered  with  starres  of  gould,  fringed  with  Crim¬ 
son  silke  with  a  cault  of  gould  fringe  and  curtaines  of 
crimson  Taffeta  sarcenett  to  the  same. 

Item  a  feild  bedd  of  scarlet  stripped  with  lace  of  watchett 
silk  and  gould,  with  curtaines  and  coverlett  sutable 
thereunto,  fringed  with  watchett  silk  and  gould. 

Item  one  other  Sparver  paned  with  blue  satten  and  black 
velvett  with  scallop  shells. 

Item  a  Canopie  with  his  head  and  trayne  of  blue  kursev 
lined  with  copper  silver  lace  with  a  deepe  fringe  att 
the  head  of  blewe  silk  and  copper  with  a  counterpointe 
of  the  same  Clothe. 

Item  a  Canopie  of  kersie  greene,  head  and  tayle  trymmed 
with  yellow  and  crimson  statute  lace  laved  with 
buttons  of  the  same  kinde  of  lace  with  a  deep  fringe 
thereof. 

Item  a  Testerne  of  greene  velvett  and  cloth  of  sylver 
with  my  Lord’s  and  Ladies’  arms. 

To  which  she  added  ten  quilts. 

Quylts. 

Item  a  quilt  of  Taffita  sarcenett  crimson  lyned  with 
yellow  Fustian. 

Item  one  other  quilte  of  yellow  silke. 

Item  a  quilt  of  changable  greene  and  oreng  Tawney 
Caffa,  lyned  with  Buckrum. 

Item  a  quilt  of  blue  Taffa  layed  over  with  yellow  twist 
and  lyned  with  Canvas. 

Item  five  lynen  quilts. 

Item  one  yellowe  silke  quilt. 

Charles  Morison  had  fewer. 

Sparvar,  etc. 

Imprimis  one  Sparvar  of  purple  vellett  and  cloth  of 
gould,  the  vellett  ymbrodered  with  letters  of  gould 


' 
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and  valance  to  the  same,  with  a  fringe  silke,  and 
covered  with  a  Caule  of  gould,  Curtens  of  purple 
and  yellow  Taffitae. 

Bedstead. 

Item  One  great  standing  bedstead  gilt,  a  Testerne  of 
watchett  satten  paned  with  gould  chamlett  valance  to 
the  same  fringed  with  blue  silk,  and  gould  with 
curtaines  of  blcwe  and  yellow  sarcenett. 

Item  One  Trusse  bedsteed  carved  and  gilt  a  Testerne  of 
cloth  of  gould,  paned  with  white  damaske  fringed  with 
white  and  yellowe  silke,  with  Curtaines  of  white  and 
yellow  sarcenett  to  the  same. 

He  had  also  seven  quilts. 

Quilts. 

Item  one  faier  riche  quilt  ymbrodered  with  my  Lord’s 
and  Lady’s  Armes,  and  badges  quylted  with  blue 
silke. 

Item  2  other  quiltes  of  yellowe  silke. 

Item  one  lynnen  quilt  with  a  Mattrece  to  the  same. 

Item  3  holland  quiltes. 

Some  of  the  beds  we  can  recognise.  The  green 
velvet  and  cloth  of  silver  with  the  Russell  arms, 
which  went  to  Francis  Norris,  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  stood  in  the  green  chamber  at  Chenies, 
while  the  testern  of  Charles  Morison’s  carved  and 
gilt  bedstead  of  cloth  of  gold  and  white  damask 
with  the  white  and  yellow  silk  fringes  and  curtains 
of  white  and  yellow  sarcenet  certainly  came  from 
the  red  bed  chamber.  It  is  the  only  bedstead  of 
its  type  named  in  either  list,  for  it  was  a  truss  or 
trussing  bed,  intended  to  accompany  the  owner  on 
his  travels.1  The  value  of  the  schedule’s  reference 

1  It  is  said  that  no  bed  of  this  type  has  survived.  Jourdain,  op.  cit., 
P-  274* 
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to  the  countess's  beds  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
it  tells  us  something  that  the  inventory  does  not — 
what  kind  of  beds  they  were  that  she  had.  Most 
of  them  must  have  been  at  Russell  House  or  she 
may  have  acquired  some  after  her  husband’s  death. 
The  sparvar  that  went  to  Francis  Norris  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  family  possession,  for  it  had  the  Russell 
arms  both  at  the  head  of  the  bed  and  over  the 
bed  enclosed  in  a  garland.  There  was  in  the  list  a 
good  number  of  sparvars  which  probably  represent 
the  English  version  of  the  arrspPepi  of  the  Southern 
Greek  Isles,  that  is,  tent  beds  made  to  fold  up.1 

The  Tudor  bed  was  said  to  be  comfortable,  and 
it  sounds  as  if  it  were.  It  was  reckoned  a  great 
advance  on  previous  ages  when  the  poorer  ranks  of 
society  purchased,  as  they  were  certainly  doing  at 
this  time,  mattresses  or  flock  beds  in  place  of  the 
straw  pallet.  The  bed  of  down  or  whole  feathers 
was  still  definitely  the  mark  of  the  wealthier,  and 
it  was  not  always  used  even  by  them.  The  countess, 
however,  had  a  good  store,  for  she  left  nine  feather 
beds  and  three  down  beds  with  all  their  furniture 
to  Charles  Morison,  and  sixteen  feather  and  four 
down  beds  also  with  bolsters  and  pillows  to  Francis 
Norris.  What  was  mainly  desirable  in  the  bed¬ 
clothes  was  warmth,  for  which  reason  both  Spanish 
and  Irish  rugs,  which  were  really  blankets  made 
from  the  highly  esteemed  wool  of  either  country, 
were  much  used.  That  in  the  red  bedchamber — 

1  I  am  indebted  for  this  reference  to  Mr.  Wace.  See  his  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Catalogue  of  Collection  oj  Old  Embroideries  of  the  Greek  Island* 
and  Turkey ,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  19 1 4.  Nos.  19,  67  and  8j  tn 
this  Catalogue  are  all  sperveri. 
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the  £  Irisshe  Rugge  Checkey  ’ — must  have  been  in 
a  plaid  design.  There  were  others  in  the  other 
rooms,  either  in  plaid  or  in  plain  blue.  These  rugs 
were  especially  thick  and  warm,  and  so  shaggy  that 
they  gave  Holinshed  an  opportunity  for  telling  a 
good  tale,  relating  how  a  man  attending  a  bear 
baiting  very  early  on  a  frosty  morning  wrapped 
himself  in  one  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  with  the 
result  that  the  dogs  immediately  mistook  him  for 
their  quarry  ! 

The  principal  chambers,  like  the  parlours,  nearly 
always  had  their  solitary  chair,  the  bed  itself 
serving  in  the  daytime  as  a  couch.  Bess  of  Hard¬ 
wick  was  well  in  the  forefront  of  fashion  when  she 
provided  a  true  couch  or  day  bed  in  addition 
painted  with  her  arms.1  There  was  no  such  piece  of 
furniture  at  Chenies,  only  the  single  chair  for  each 
room,  two  again  upholstered,  and  two  of  Bruges 
satin,  while  one — that  in  the  green  chamber — had 
been  made  to  match  the  bed  hangings.  A  cup¬ 
board  made  by  a  joiner  with,  in  the  case  of  the  green 
chamber,  the  addition  of  a  coffer,  made  up  the 
furniture  considered  necessary. 

Almost  the  only  other  movables  detailed,  although 
one  room  did  have  a  screen,  are  the  andirons  or 
fire  dogs  used  to  raise  the  logs  above  the  level 
of  the  hearth,  some  of  which  were  of  iron  and 
some  of  brass.  No  doubt  the  former  were  of 
the  cast  iron  made  in  the  foundries  of  the  Sussex 


1  M.  Jourdain,  op.  cit.,  p.  191.  This  couch  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Long  Gallery  at  Hardwick.  Such  couches  did  begin  to  appear  in 
inventories  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  but,  as  Miss  jourdain  points 
out,  they  were  long  regarded  as  exceptional  articles  of  luxury. 
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Weald  which  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  began 
to  replace  the  mediaeval  andirons  of  wrought  iron. 
But  brass  had  come  into  fashion  also.  The  roses 
at  the  end  of  one  pair  were  a  characteristic  form  of 
decoration.1 

The  buckeram,  of  which  one  set  of  curtains  was 
made  in  the  red  bedchamber,  and  which  was  used 
for  lining  those  of  yellow  and  blue  sarcenet  in  the 
scallop  shell  chamber,  wras  probably  the  coarse  linen 
or  cloth  stiffened  with  gum  or  paste  known  under 
that  name  to-day.  Earlier  and  contrariwise,  it  had 
meant  a  particularly  fine  linen  or  cotton.2 

The  walls  of  the  bedrooms  in  the  older  part  of  the 
building  were  all,  as  can  be  seen,  wainscoted  in  part, 
and  one  parlour  wras  so  in  entirety.  Wainscoting, 
by  which  oak  is  always  meant,  was,  indeed,  in 
some  houses  superseding  the  use  of  hangings.3  But 
there  were  distinct  differences  of  opinion  here,  for 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  Elizabeth  was  reasonably  said 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  to  hold  hangings 
in  scant  favour  since  they  offered  a  lurking  place 
for  listeners  and  murderers,  on  the  other  hand 
they  were  greatly  esteemed  by  Robert  Cecil,  who 

1  M.  Jourdain,  op.  cit.,  pp.  282-4*  Miss  Jourdain  gives  adescription 
of  magnificent  andirons  belonging  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Hampton 
Court,  many  of  them  enriched  with  roses,  dragons  and  the  arms  ot 
England,  as  well  as  his  own.  There  were  also  particularly  fine 
andirons  in  the  hall  at  Knole. 

2  Murray,  New  English  Dictionary.  When  Agnes  Paston  was 
annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  buy  any  good  buckeram  in  Norwich,  it 
was  probably  the  finer  kind  to  which  she  relerred.  Falstatf  s  stout 
rogues  were  undoubtedly  dressed  in  the  other  sort. 

3  Salzman,  England  in  Tudor  Times ,  p.  7^>  thinks  that  on  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  hangings,  chiefly  Flemish  tapestry ,  which 
Cardinal  Wolsey  loved,  were  more  typical  of  the  first  part  oi  the 
century,  and  panelling  in  oak,  olten  ornamented  with  linen  loid 
pattern,  of  the  latter  hall'.  See  also  M.  Jourdain,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40,  41. 
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offered  much  encouragement  to  the  craft.  Wains¬ 
coting,  in  short,  came  into  fashion,  but  tapestries 
were  so  far  from  going  out  that  William  Sheldon 
could  found  a  school  of  tapestry  weavers  in  England, 
to  become  successful  rivals  to  the  arras  workers 
abroad.1  Both  their  products  and  those  of  foreign 
countries  were  still  highly  esteemed,  were  given  as 
presents,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 

The  little  parlour  at  Chenies  was  wrainscoted, 
but  the  great  chamber,  as  the  owner  called  it,  was 
hung  with  tapestries,  and  they  newly  purchased, 
for  the  earl  speaks  of  them  in  his  will,  leaving 
them  to  his  widow  and  mentioning  that  they  wrere 
bought  of  a  Mr.  Burde.2  These  may  have  been  the 
eight  pieces  of  new  arras  hangings  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy  which  the  countess,  in  her  turn,  left  to 
Francis  Norris,  but,  of  course,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  upon  the  point.  The  subject  had  long 
been  a  favourite  one  with  tapestry  makers.  Nearly 
two  centuries  before,  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of 
Charles  VI  of  France,  had  ordered  that  design, 
among  many  others,  from  the  merchant  tapissier 
Jacques  Dourdain,3  of  Paris,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
years  after  that,  when  he  had  been  scarce  three 
years  King  of  England,  Henry  VII  had  bought 
eleven  pieces  showing  the  history  of  Troy  from 
Jacques  Grenier  of  Tournai.4  Such  tales,  drawn 


1  See  Barnard  and  VVace,  op.  cit. 

*  It  cannot  at  present  be  ascertained  who  he  was.  The  name  is 
not  among  the  lists  of  arras  workers  given  by  Mr.  Wace. 

3  W.  G.  Thomson,  History  of  Tapestry ,  p.  75. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  128,  172-3.  It  is  probably  these  last  which  are 
mentioned  as  being  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  inventory’  taken  on  the 
death  of  Henry'  VIII.  Cf.  Harl.  MSS.  1419,  no.  18. 
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either  from  the  classics  or  mediaeval  adaptations  of 
the  latter,1  had  long  been  the  stock  subjects  for 
the  tapestry  workers  along  with  stories  from  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  They  still 
appealed  to  the  Elizabethan,  to  whom  they  were 
familiar  through  the  printed  word.  It  was  right 
that  the  hangings  on  his  walls  should  represent 
stories  which  he  knew.  Probably  he  took  even 
more  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  scenes  or  designs 
which  brought  to  his  mind  the  daily  pursuits  that 
were  very  dear  to  him.  Landscape  and  verdure 
tapestries  had  long  been  made,2  but  they  were 
peculiarly  pleasing  in  an  age  when  the  calls  of  the 
Court  and  high  affairs  of  State  never  obliterated 
in  an  Englishman,  and  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  the  love  of  the  country  and 
country  pursuits.  Tapestries  set  down  as  beast  or 
verdure  or  forest  work  appear  in  nearly  all  the 
inventories  of  the  period.  There  were  several  at 
Chenies,  and  Francis  Norris  received  as  part  of  his 
legacy  five  pieces  with  forest  work,  five  with  beasts 
and  three  with  verdure.  The  tapestries  at  Chenies 
and  those  which  came  later  into  the  possession  of 
the  countess  are  of  the  familiar  design,  and  not 
the  less  interesting  on  that  account.  Scripture  is 
represented  by  the  history  of  Elias,  and  the  still 

1  Thomson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  138-45,  points  out  that  the  great  fifteenth 
century  tapestries,  the  original  sketches  for  which  are  in  the  Louvre 
Museum,  embodied  not  the  Homeric  epic  but  an  abridgment  of 
some  fourteenth  century  romance.  Of  these  hangings  there  is  one 
piece  in  England,  purchased  in  1887  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  for  £ 1,200 . 

2  See,  for  example,  the  delightful  Flemish  landscape  tapestry, 
second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Plate  8  in  the  Catalogue  oj  Tapestries . 
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more  popular  story  of  David  and  Saul,  of  which 
there  were  two  sets,  one  in  the  green  chamber  and 
the  other  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  in  the  new  lodgings. 
What  the  4  imagerie 5  of  those  in  the  scallop  shell  and 
the  red  bedchambers  was  we  do  not  know  for, 
although  the  former  passed  to  Bridget  and  she 
left  them  to  Charles  Morison,  her  schedule  offers 
no  additional  information  but  repeats  that  the 
size  of  the  three  taken  together  was  eighty-five 
Flemish  ells.  They  probably  picture  not  a  story' 
but  figures  of  warriors  and  such-like,  of  which 
several  pieces  are  mentioned  by  the  countess. 
Her  schedule  gives  us,  indeed,  rather  more  in¬ 
formation  than  the  inventory.  She  had  two  sets  of 
hangings,  each  comprising  four  pieces,  of  the 
history  of  Holofernes,  of  which  she  left  one  apiece 
to  each  grandchild.  Those  which  Charles  Morison 
received  had  been  hanging  in  Russell  House,  of 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  she  had  the  use  ior 
her  lifetime.  They  measured  17b  ells  in  all,  and 
had  a  border  with  the  design  of  the  cross  keys. 
Although,  apparently,  there  were  none  at  Chenies 
nor  were  there  any  in  the  possession  of  the  countess, 
armorial  designs,  either  as  a  centre-piece  or  as  a 
border,  as  is  well  known,  were  much  favoured  for 
tapestries,  whether  made  in  England  or  abroad. 
Bess  of  Hardwick,  indeed,  buying  tapestries  from 
Sir  William  Hatton  had,  with  her  customary 
shrewdness,  got  £5  knocked  off  the  price  on  the 
grounds  that  his  arms  were  woven  into  them  and 
she  wished  to  have  them  replaced  by  her  own. 
This  was  actually  done,  either  by  sewing  the 
woven  arms  of  Shrewsbury  over  those  of  Hatton,  or 
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by  painting  the  former  directly  on  to  the  latter.1 
For  whom  the  border  of  cross  keys  had  been 
W'oven  we  do  not  know,  but  we  may  hazard  a 
guess.  Wolsey  had  among  his  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  at  Hampton  Court  many  tapestries  embody¬ 
ing  his  arms.  The  hangings  there,  like  all  the 
most  magnificent  among  his  possessions,  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  monarch,  but  some  of  them  went 
in  other  directions,  and  some  may  have  been 
scattered  again  at  Henry’s  death.  Certainly  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  possessed  five  pieces 
of  hangings  of  Brussels  work  with  a  design  in  the 
border  which  is  called  in  the  inventory  4  the  arms 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey.’  2  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Judith  and  Holofernes  tapestry  had  once  hung  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  that  the  cross  keys  were  those 
of  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Then  there  were 
also  in  the  London  house  four  other  pieces  of 
tapestry  of  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  two  of  the 
history  of  Elias,  which  may  have  come  from  Chenies, 
and  others  with  imagery  of  ‘men  of  war,’  all  of 
which  went  to  Charles  Morison. 

The  floors  of  the  ‘  scalloppe  shell  ’  and  the 
4  redd  bedd  ’  chambers  were  matted.  Rushes  or 
hay  strewn  on  the  boards  were  still  the  customary 

1  The  tapestries  still  hang  in  the  Long  Gallery  at  Hardwick. 
There  were  fifty-two  repetitions  of  the  Hatton  arms  in  all  ;  in  thirty- 
three  cases  they  were  covered  by  hand-woven  arms  sewn  over  them  ; 
in  another  three  the  Shrewsbury  arms  have  been  painted  directly  on 
the  Hatton  arms  ;  w'hile  in  fifteen  the  latter  are  still  uncovered. 
There  is  one  doubtful  case.  See  Barnard  and  Wace,  op.  cit pp. 
278-80. 

%  Archaeologia,  \ol.  xlii;  the  inventory  of  Henry'  Howard,  K.G.,  earl 
of  Northampton,  1614,  pp.  355,  356.  There  is  a  magnificent  set  of 
tapestry  of  the  story  of  David  and  Saul  with  the  Cardinal’s  arms  as  a 
border  still  preserved  at  Sens  Cathedral. 
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floor  covering,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich. 
The  German,  Hentzer,  visiting  England  ten  years 
after  this  inventory  was  drawn  up,  in  1595,  noted 
that  hay  was  used  for  the  floor  even  in  Elizabeth’s 
audience  chamber  at  Greenwich  Palace.1  But  a 
kind  of  matting,  probably  made  by  twining  rushes 
together,  had  been  used  in  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  now  England  was 
beginning  to  imitate  it,  although  even  so  it  did  not 
become  general  at  once.2  Some,  but  by  no  means 
all,  of  the  rooms  at  Ghenies  had  such  matting  on 
the  floor  instead  of  the  loose  rushes.  It  was  used  in 
Richmond  Palace,  too,  for  Mr.  Secretary  Davison, 
standing  before  his  queen,  saw  her  lay  the  newly- 
signed  death  warrant  of  Mary  Stewart  on  the 
matting  by  her  side.3 

In  the  fragment  of  the  inventory  presumably 
containing  details  of  what  was  in  the  great  chamber 
there  is  a  note  to  the  effect  that  this  room  is  matted, 
but  there  is  also  a  carpet  there. 

Item  j  Longe  greene  Carpette  praised  at  xijx. 

The  adjective  probably  means  that  it  was  a  carpet 
for  the  floor  and  not  for  a  cupboard  or  a  table. 
We  know  that  the  old  earl  and  countess  had  had  a 
carpet  presented  to  them,  but  there  is  no  hint  as 
to  whether  it  survived,  nor  are  there  any  others 
mentioned  in  the  inventory,  though  there  may  have 
been  one  or  two  in  the  principal  rooms.  But  when 
many  years  later,  in  1603,  the  countess  Bridget  was 

1  Kendrick  and  Tattersall,  Hand-Woven  Carpets ,  i.  p.  75. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  76.  The  picture  of  Henry  VIII  at  Belvoir  Castle  shows 

such  matting. 

*  Cal.  of  Scottish  State  Papers,  ix.  no.  285.  Relation  of  Mr.  William 
Davison. 
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distributing  her  possessions  she  had  plenty  to  be 
divided  between  her  two  grandchildren.  Some  of 
them  may  have  been  from  Chenies,  but  some  at 
least,  and  very  possibly  all,  were  acquired  during 
her  widowhood,  for  it  was  just  those  eighteen  years 
between  the  earl’s  death  and  her  own  that  marked 
the  growth  of  the  fashion  for  carpets  in  England. 
Earlier  in  the  century  Wolsey  had  noted  that  here 
was  something  new  wherewith  to  add  to  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  household  appointments,  and  he 
had  bargained  with  the  Venetian  Ambassador, 
Guistiniani,  to  have  a  quantity  procured  for  him. 
The  net  result  of  the  diplomatic  haggling  which 
ensued  was  that  in  1520  His  Eminence  obtained 
sixty  carpets  from  Turkey  in  return  for  taking  off 
the  duty  on  Cretan  wines  imported  into  England 
by  the  Venetian  merchants.1  As  cloths  of  honour 
for  the  feet  of  the  illustrious,  but  chiefly,  as  is  shown 
in  English  as  well  as  Dutch  pictures  of  the  day,  as 
coverings  for  tables  and  cupboards,  the  pile  carpets 
made  their  way,  although  they  were  still  an  unusual 
luxury.  But  the  Turkish  carpet  weavers  soon  began 
to  make  concessions  to  Western  European  taste  in 
the  designs  of  the  goods  they  made  for  export,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Levant 
Company  was  making  it  possible  for  the  English 
gentry  to  procure  carpets  more  freely,  and  the  use 
of  them  was  increasing  rapidly.  Also,  they  were 
now  being  made  in  England,  although  compara¬ 
tively  little  has  yet  been  discovered  ot  the  makers. 

1  Kendrick  and  Tattersall,  op.  cit pp.  7^>  77*  ^  # 

5  There  was  a  ‘  Turkey  carpette  of  Norwiche  work  ’  at  Kenilworth, 

op.  cit.,  p.  290. 
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Bridget,  countess  of  Bedford,  possessed  at  least  one 
carpet  that  was  made  in  England,  and  she  had  tried 
her  hand  at  carpet  making  herself.  She  left  her 
grandchild,  Francis  Norris,  a  fine  collection. 

Carpetts. 

Item  the  best  longe  Turkey  Carpett  conteyning  in  length 
yardes. 

Item  one  Turkey  Carpett  of  Englishe  makinge. 

Item  one  other  Turkey  Carpett  with  Fryers  knottes. 

Item  one  other  fayer  Turkey  Carpett  with  a  Worke  of 
blue  wrought  square  wise  in  the  middst  thereof. 

Item  two  Wyndowe  Turkey  Carpettes  of  my  owne 
makinge  thone  of  them  being  wrought  with  Roses  and 
Marygouldes. 

Item  two  other  cupbord  Carpettes  of  Turkey  Worke, 
being  bought  of  Sir  William  Hatton. 

Item  one  Needle  worke  Carpett  lyned  with  greene 
buckrom. 

Item  fower  other  Foote  Carpettes,  and  Wyndowe 
Carpettes. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  ‘  best  longe  Turkey  Carpett 5 
was  either  not  measured  or  else  the  maker  of  the 
inventory  forgot  to  put  in  the  figures,  for  the 
measurements  of  these  early  carpets  are  of  some 
interest.  Presumably  it  had  been  imported,  like 
some  of  the  others,  in  distinction  from  the  one 
which  is  definitely  mentioned  as  English  made. 
The  two  which  were  for  the  window  seat  she  had 
made  herself,  and  one  showed  a  typical  English 
design.  At  first  the  professional,  and  presumably 
the  amateur,  maker  of  carpets  had  tended  to  copy 
the  eastern  patterns,  but  even  by  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  English  designs  of  English  flowers 
were  being  used.  The  taste  which  approved  ot 
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verdure  scenes  for  tapestries  was  reflected  in  other 
work.  The  countess  made  her  pile  carpets  for  the 
window  seats  in  a  design  of  roses  and  marigolds,  and 
Elizabethan  embroidery,  whether  wrought  by  the 
lady  of  the  house  or  by  a  professional  worker, 
shows  the  delight  taken  in  depicting  flowers  and 
fruits.  They  had  discovered  that  a  garden  is 
indeed  one  of  the  ‘  chiefest  of  human  pleasures.5 
The  Tudor  rose  was  bound  to  be  a  favourite  design. 
Natural  roses,  too,  were  represented,  while  the 
marigold,  so  greatly  esteemed  for  ‘  sallets,5  appears 
often  as  part  of  a  flower  piece. 

Another  collection  of  carpets  went  to  the  other 
grandchild,  Charles  Morison. 

Item  one  faier  Large  Turkey  Carpett,  having  the  My  ter 
and  Crosse  keyes  wrought  therein. 

Item  one  other  great  and  large  Turkey  carpett. 

Item  one  other  large  and  faier  Turkey  Carpett  wrought 
with  knottes. 

Item  foote  Carpetts  and  Cupboard  Carpettes. 

The  first  fair  and  large  Turkey  carpet  brings  us 
back  to  the  cross  keys,  this  time  with  the  addition 
of  the  mitre,  and  once  more  there  is  the  possibility 
that  this  was  a  carpet  woven  for  the  Cardinal  of 
York. 

The  store  of  linen  was  magnificent  in  quantity 
and  quality  even  according  to  the  inventory,  and 
there  must  have  been  considerably  more  in  the 
house  for  here  again  part  of  the  roll  has  been  torn 
away.  What  was  there  was  all  carefully  divided, 
according  to  its  quality  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  used,  into  various  collections,  each  in  its 
appointed  place  under  the  charge  of  its  appointed 


«.n. 
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custodian.  The  finest  of  all  was  damask,  for  this 
was  deemed  essential  for  all  ceremonial  occasions. 
When  Lord  Buckhurst  was  required  to  entertain 
Odet  de  Coligny,  Cardinal  of  Chatillon,  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Shene,  he  incurred  the  Queen’s 
most  severe  displeasure  since  he  dared  to  offer  for 
the  use  of  His  Eminence  a  square  table  and  plain 
linen  when  it  should  have  been  a  long  table  with 
a  damask  cloth.  His  excuse,  that  he  possessed  no 
damask  and  that  he  sat  at  a  square  table  himself, 
gave  no  satisfaction  at  all.1  His  critics  might 
have  been  criticised  themselves  as  old-fashioned, 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  square  table  was  the 
very  latest  fashion,  but  doubtless  the  long  one  was 
still  deemed  necessary  for  such  a  ceremonial 
occasion  and  the  linen  should  certainly  have  been 
damask.  There  was  plenty  of  damask  at  Chenies, 
and  the  lengths  given  for  the  cloths  show  that  they 
had  the  long  tables  also.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  finest  linen  of  all  was  kept  in  my  lady’s  own 
coffer,  with  another  set  in  the  particular  charge  of  a 
Mistress  Ewster  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good. 

Out  of  my  La.  owne  Cofer. 

Imprimis  two  Longe  damaske  table 
Clothes  with  water  flower  woorke 
Containing  in  lengthe  viij  yardes 
three  quarters  a  peece,  and  in 
Bredthe  iij  yardes  a  peece  praised 
at  v/.  xiiji.  iiij7. 

Item  two  damaske  towells  water 
flower  woorke  Containing  in 
lengthe  ix  yardes  a  peece  and  in 

1  V.  Sackville  West,  Knole  and  the  Sackvilles,  pp.  36,  37. 
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Bredthe  iij  quarters  a  peece 


praised  at 

xLr. 

Item  two  dozen  of  damaske  napkins 
of  seuerall  woorkes  praised  at 

xxvji. 

viiji. 

Item  j  dubble  diaper  arninge  towell 
praised  at 

xxd. 

Item  ix  damaske  napkins  of  Sondrie 
workes  praised  at 

xs. 

Item  one  damaske  toweil  of  water 
flower  worke  Containing  vij  yardes 
in  lengthe,  and  iij  quarters  in 
bredthe  praised  at 

xvjj. 

Item  j  old  damaske  Towell  with  lyllie 
pottes  flowers  and  birdes,  Con¬ 
taining  yj  yardes  in  lengthe  and  in 
Bredthe  iij  Quarters  praised  at 

yjj. 

viij</. 

Item  j  other  Lardge  table  Clothe  with 
pine  apple  woorke  Containing  in 
lengthe  vj  yardes  and  in  Bredthe  ij 
yardes  Quarter  praised  at 

liijf. 

•  •  •  •  | 
nij  d. 

Item  one  other  of  Anticke  woorke 
Containing  v  yardes  iij  quarters 
and  in  bredthe  ij  yardes  quarter 
praised  at 

Is. 

Item  two  other  lesser  table  Clothes 
one  with  pine  apple  woorke  Con¬ 
taining  in  lengthe  two  yardes 
dimidium  and  in  Bredthe  ij  yardes 
quarter  thother  of  Lions  Containing 
in  lengthe  ij  yardes  dimidium  and  in 
Bredthe  ij  yardes  quarter  praised  at 

xxxiiji". 

•  •  •  •  • 
llljfl. 

Item  j  towell  damaske  of  Anticke 
worke  Containing  in  lengthe  vij 
yardes,  and  in  Bredthe  iij  quarters 
praised  at 

xvj \s. 

viij  d. 

Item  j  other  of  Heron  woorke  Con¬ 
taining  in  lengthe  iij  yardes  and  in 
Bredthe  iij  quarters  praised  at 

vu. 

viijrf. 

T 


. 
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Item  x  damaske  napkins  of  diuerse 

woorkes  praised  at  xvj. 

Item  j  dubble  damaske  arninge 

Towell  praised  at  xij d. 


Linen  in  Mistris  Evvsters  Chardge. 


Imprimis  iiij  damaske  table  Clothes 
with  woorke  of  spredde  egles  Con¬ 
taining  vj  yardcs  in  lengthe  a  peece 
and  three  yardes  in  Bredthe  praised 
at 

Item  j  other  damaske  table  Clothe 
Containing  viij  yardes  dimidium  in 
lengthe,  and  in  Bredthe  iij  yardes  of 
water  flower  worke  praised  at 

Item  j  other  table  Clothe  of  damaske 
maregold  woorke  muche  worn  Con¬ 
taining  in  lengthe  vj  yardes  di¬ 
midium  and  in  Bredthe  ij  yardes 
quarter  praised  at 

Item  j  other  table  (Clothe)  1  Da¬ 
maske  with  lillie  flower  Contain¬ 
ing  in  lengthe  vj  yardes  dimidium, 
and  in  Bredthe  ij  yardes  dimidium 
quarter  praised  at 

Item  j  other  table  Clothe  damaske 
with  scalloppe  shell  worke  Con¬ 
taining  in  lengthe  5  yardes  dimi¬ 
dium  and  in  Bredthe  ij  yardes 
dimidium  quarter  praised  at 

Item  j  other  damaske  table  Clothe 
with  flower  worke  Containing  in 
lengthe  viij  yardes  iij  quarters  and 
in  Bredthe  ij  yardes  dimidium 
quarter  praised  at 

Item  j  other  table  Clothe  damaske 
with  flower  woorke  Containing  in 


xxvjT. 


xxxiijj. 


xxxiiji1. 


slvjj. 


1  Interlineated, 


•  •  •  •  j 

llljtf. 


viij<f. 


iij* 


' 

'  ' 
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lengthe  vij  yardes  quarter  and  in 
bredthe  iij  yardes  praised  at 
Item  j  towell  damaske  with  water 
flower  woorke  Containing  in  length 
ix  yardes  and  in  bredthe  iij  quarter 
of  a  yarde  praised  at 
Item  j  other  towell  damaske  of 
Anticke  woorke  Containing  in 
lengthe  vj  yardes  and  in  Bredthe 
iij  quarter  praised  at 
Item  j  other  damaske  towell  of  the 
same  worke  Containing  in  lengthe 
iiij  yardes  iij  quarters  and  in  Bredthe 
iij  quarters  praised  at 
Item  j  other  towell  damaske  acrons 
and  flowers  Containing  in  lengthe 
iiij  yardes  iij  quarters  and  in  Bredthe 
iij  quarters  praised  at 
Item  another  damaske  towell  of  scal- 
loppe  shell  woorke  Containing  in 
lengthe  v  yardes  dimidium  and  in 
bredthe  iij  quarters  praised  at 
Item  j  Cubberd  (clothe)  1  damaske 
wrought  with  the  Kinges  armes 
Containing  in  lengthe  ij  yardes 
dimidium  and  in  bredthe  ij  yardes 
quarter  praised  at 

Item  iij  Couer  paines  of  damaske 
verie  fine  Containing  in  lengthe 
j  ell,  and  in  Bredthe  iij  quarter  of 
a  yard  praised  at 

Item  two  dozen  of  damaske  napkins 
of  diuerse  woorkes  praised  at 
Item  j  Towell  of  Damaske  with  an¬ 
ticke  woorke  Containing  in  lengthe 
v  yardes  and  in  Bredthe  iij  quarters 
praised  at 


Is. 

xvs. 

xijj. 

xs. 

xs. 

xjj. 

xvj  s. 

xvs. 

XXV js. 

xs. 


1  Interlineated. 


‘ 
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Item  one  old  towell  damaske  with 
pine  aple  woorke  Containing  in 
lengthe  iiij  yardes  dimidium  and  in 
Bredthe  iij  quarters  praised  at 
Item  ij  other  shortte  torn  towells 
damaske  praised  at 
Item  j  other  towell  damaske  with  an- 
ticke  woorke  Containing  in  lengthe 
iij  yardes  and  in  Bredthe  iij  quarters 
praised  at 

Item  j  other  old  damaske  towell  of 
the  same  lengthe  Bredthe  and 
woorke  praised  at 

Item  iij  arninge  Towells  of  diaper 
praised  at 

Item  j  Cubberd  Clothe  damaske  of 
(Im)egerie  Containing  in  lengthe 
j  yard  dimidium  and  in  Bredthe 
j  yarde  dimidium  praised  at 
Item  ij  old  dubble  Cubberd  Clothes 
of  damaske  woorke  Containing  in 
length  ij  yards  quarter  a  peece  and 
in  Bredthe  j  yard  quarter  praised 
at 

We  come  across  here  again  the  damask  with  the 
royal  arms  interwoven,  and  no  doubt  brought  from 
one  of  the  palaces.  There  is  no  linen  mentioned 
with  the  Russell  arms.  We  do  have  the  scallop 
shell  design,  but  that  was  such  a  popular  pattern 
there  is  no  reason  lor  it  to  be  connected  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family. 
The  other  patterns  for  the  most  part  recall  those  of 
the  tapestry.  They  fall  into  two  distinct  cate¬ 
gories— -designs  taken  from  the  classics  and  those 
widely  opposed  to  them  taken  Irom  nature.  The 


ni )S. 

xi)d. 

xs. 

yp.  viijrf. 

•  •  • 

U]S. 

vji.  viij^. 

•••  • • • •  f 

lip.  ill]  a. 
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length  of  the  tablecloths,  varying  from  five  to  eight 
yards,  recalls  to  us  the  regular  long  table  of  the 
day.  The  breadth,  as  can  be  seen,  varies  from  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  to  what  seems  to  us  the  great 
width  of  three  yards.  The  normal  Elizabethan 
loom  was  a  narrow  one,  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  a 
century  after  this  that  fabrics  of  linen  and  other 
materials  were  ordinarily  woven  to  a  wider  width, 
although  some  wider  looms  did  exist  earlier.1  It 
must  be  presumed  that  in  the  case  of  the  wider 
tablecloths  they  were  woven  in  separate  pieces  and 
joined  together. 

The  other  linen  of  lesser  importance,  a  little  more 
damask  but  mainly  of  the  two  other  degrees,  diaper 
and  plain,  was  in  various  coffers,  and  in  the  charge 
of  different  persons,  Kathleen  Ashley,  Goodwife 
Rowe,  Matthew  Nelson  and  Henry  Rowen.  There 
are  in  this  list  20  damask  tablecloths  in  all,  10 
diaper  and  22  plain,  with  250  napkins,  of  which 
177  were  of  fine  damask.  Of  bed  linen  there  was  a 
good  store — 118  sheets  in  all,  either  characterised 
as  very  fine  or  a  coarser  sort  of  damask,  or  called 
cambric  or  canvas.  Four  pairs  are  especially  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  used  for  the  Court,  doubtless  to 
be  taken  with  him  by  the  earl  when  he  went  to 
reside  there  officially.  Sheets  were  almost  the  only 
one  of  the  deficiencies  at  Shene  that  Lord  Buckhurst 
succeeded  in  making  good,  for  he  sent  to  the  Court 
at  Richmond  and  managed  to  borrow  two  pairs 
of  very  fine  sheets  from  the  earl  of  Leicester  for 
the  use  of  the  Cardinal,  and  one  pair — a  nice 

1  Barnard  and  VVace,  op.  cit p.  312. 
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distinction — from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  the 
use  of  the  bishop  who  accompanied  him.1 

The  finer  sheets  at  Chenies  were  in  Kathleen 
Ashley’s  charge. 

Sheetes  in  Katherin  Assheleys  Chardge. 


Imprimis  i  peire  of  Canvas  sheetes  of  iij 
Bredthes  marked  with  Fbb  vj  stitches 


Containing  xvij  ells  praised  at 

XXJ. 

Item  j  fine  peire  of  two  Bredthes  dimi- 
dium  with  Fbb  ij  stitches  Containing 
xv  ells  praised  at 

xxs. 

Item  j  other  fine  peire  of  ij  Bredthes 
dimidium  marked  with  Fb  ij  stitches 
Containing  xj  ells  j  quarter  praised  at 

xiip. 

•  •  •  •  r 

liija. 

Item  three  peire  of  fine  sheetes  of  two 
Bredthes  ij  peire  marked  with  Fbb 
Knotte  and  x  stitches  thother  with 
Fbb,  and  iiij  stitches  Containing  all 
27  ells  praised  at 

xh. 

Item  ij  old  turnd  peire  of  Sondrie  markes 
Containing  all  xviij  ells  praised  at 

V )S. 

viij  d. 

Item  viij  peire  of  newe  Canvas  sheetes 
5  peire  Containing  40  ells  xxxiijj.  iiij d. 
marked  with  Fbb  j  ij  iij  iiij  stitches 
Containing  24  ells  praised  at  xvs 
facit 

xlviijj. 

•  •  •  •  j 

liija. 

Item  iiij  peire  of  newe  Canvas  sheetes 
marked  with  Fbb  vij  viij  ix  &  x 
stitches  Containing  all  xxxij  ells 
praised  at 

xxvp. 

viij  d. 

1  V.  Sackville  West,  op.  cit.,  p.  37.  The  earl  of  Leicester  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  were,  indeed,  the  only  people  who  seem  to  have 
helped  the  unfortunate  Lord  Buckhurst  at  all,  although  he  did 
succeed  in  borrowing  some  hangings  from  the  wardrobe  at 
Richmond. 
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Item  ij  peire  of  old  ouerworn  Canvas 
sheetes  marked  with  Fbb  j  and  iij 
stitches  praised  at 
Item  j  other  peire  marked  with 
praised  at 

Item  j  other  peire  of  Towles  sheetes  of 
iij  Bredthes  about  my  La.  bedd  Con¬ 
taining  xv  ells  praised  at 


•  ••  •  • •  •  • 

11J5*.  111JCZ. 


vs. 


xs. 


The  width  is  given  in  breadths,  which  again 
suggests  the  use  of  a  narrow  loom.  There  are 
twenty-one  pairs  of  pillow  beres  or  cases  mentioned, 
characterised  as  very  fine,  fine  or  coarse  and  made 
of  holland,  ‘  callicoe  5  or  4  cambricke.’  Like  some 
of  the  other  linen,  a  few  of  them  had  come  from  one 
of  the  royal  palaces  and  were  marked  with  the 
royal  initials. 

Pillowberes. 

Imprimis  j  peire  of  fine  pillowberes 
marked  with  H.R.  Containing  iiij  ells 
dimidium  praised  at 

Item  j  other  peire  of  Lesser  sorte  marked 
with  h.R.  Containing  ij  ells  dimidium 
praised  at 


Item  two  peire  of  Cambricke  thone 
marked  with  m.R.  Containing  j  ells 
iij  quarters  praised  at  7 s.f  thother  with 
F.m.  Containing  j  ell  iij  quarters  praised 
at  viijj.  facit 


xlr. 


xxs. 


xvs. 


The  other  cloths  for  various  purposes,  too 
numerous  to  be  detailed,  fall  into  the  same  cate¬ 
gories  of  damask,  diaper  and  plain,  fine  or  coarse, 
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but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  of  either  fine  or 
coarse  canvas  or  a  material  called  lockeram.1 

Gold  and  silver  plate  had  long  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  among  the  possessions  of  men  who  had 
any  pretensions  to  wealth  or  standing.  The  store 
owned  by  the  sixteenth  century  gentleman,  even 
before  the  full  effects  of  the  influx  of  metal  from 
Mexico  and  Peru  made  themselves  felt,  was 
greater  in  quantity  than  that  which  his  forbears 
had  had,  and  was  fashioned  in  such  designs  as 
reflected  the  taste  of  an  age  which  demanded 
above  all  else  richness  and  splendour  of  appearance. 
For  him,  as  for  them,  it  was  first  and  foremost  an 
investment,  to  be  freely  pawned  or  sold  when  ready 
money  was  required,2  while  the  amount  and  value 
of  that  in  his  possession  marked  his  standing  among 
his  fellows.  It  was  the  most  suitable  medium  for 
a  gift.  It  was  even  an  integral  part  of  social  life, 
for,  like  jewellery,  it  was  required  for  that  cere¬ 
monious  exchange  of  presents  on  New  Year's  Day 
and  other  great  festivals  which  was  regulated  and 
dictated  by  custom  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
subjects,  from  one  official  to  another  and  from  one 
friend  to  another.  We  have  seen  the  King  of 
France  giving  to  Francis  the  ambassador  a  gold  cup 
and  we  know  what  the  latter  thought  about  it, 

1  J.  G.  Nichols,  Glossary  to  the  Unton  Inventories,  Berks  Ashmolean 
Society,  1841,  gives  lockeram  as  a  coarse  cloth,  from  the  German 
lock-ramm,  a  thick  thread. 

2  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Duke  of  Rutland's  Papers ,i.  p.  6  ;  memorandum 
of  jewels  placed  to  pledge  with  Robert  Carteloge  and  Bichard 
Walkar  in  October-November  1473  ;  ibid.,  Var.  Coll.,  ii.,  Lord 
Edmund  Talbot’s  Papers,  p.  296  ;  Richard  III  pledged  a  gold  salt 
ornamented  with  pearis  and  precious  stones  with  Richard  Gardyner, 
alderman  and  sometime  mayor  of  London. 
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not  that  he  had  anything  against  the  cup  but  that  he 
found  it  too  expensively  bought.  Some  at  least  of 
the  pieces  at  Chenies  must  have  been  gifts  from  the 
English  monarch.  As  Sir  John  Russell  had  risen  in 
rank  and  prosperity,  so  he  and  his  wife  had  been 
required  to  give,  and  in  their  turn  had  received, 
presents  of  increasing  importance  to  and  from  the 
sovereign  particularly  on  New  Year's  Day.  Thus 
in  1532  they  had  received  from  Henry  two  gilt 
cruses  with  cornelians  weighing  twenty-four  ounces 
the  two  for  Sir  John  and  a  gilt  cup  for  his  lady,  the 
knight  having  presented  a  silver  gilt  box  for  perfume 
and  his  wife  one  of  her  embroidered  shirts.1  Two 
years  later  he  had  a  cup  while  she  had  a  gilt  salt 
with  a  cover.2 

When  we  come  to  his  son,  he  was  at  least  able 
to  be  economical  during  the  first  part  of  his  career, 
for,  being  abroad  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Mary,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  give 
anything.  His  mother  and  wife  had  to  do  so,  and 
we  find  one  year  that  the  elder  countess  presented 
£ 20  and  the  younger  £10,  both  in  French  crowns. 
In  return  the  queen  gave  the  dowager  countess  a 
gilt  cup  and  jug,  weighing  altogether  thirty-one 
ounces,  made  by  Raynes,  the  royal  jeweller,  and  to 
the  countess  a  gilt  cup  weighing  twenty-two  ounces, 
by  the  same  maker.3  In  1561  both  the  earl  and 

1  Accounts  Exchequer  Wardrobe  and  Household  E101,  Bdle.  420, 
No.  15. 

2  Ibid.,  Bdle.  421,  No.  13. 

5  J.  Nichols,  Illustrations  of  Manners  and  Expenses ,  pt.  3,  p.  18.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  queen,  among  her  many  presents,  received 
from  Cardinal  Pole  a  great  salt  cellar  with  a  cover,  set  with  great  stones 
and  having  in  enamel  the  story  of  Job.  The  fine  collection  of  gilt  plate 
which  the  Cardinal  received  in  return  was  all  the  work  of  Raynes. 
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countess  of  Bedford  received  a  gilt  cup  apiece.1 
In  1578  the  earl  had  another  gilt  cup,  this  time  with 
a  cover,  but  the  present  for  the  countess  is  put 
down  only  as  gilt  plate.  These  were  both  made  by 
the  goldsmith  Keeled  But  whether  or  no  the 
shape  of  the  article  and  the  name  of  the  goldsmith 
are  added,  and  very  often  they  are  not,  one  item 
always  appears  and  that  is  the  weight,  for  that  was 
essential.  It  was  only  to  the  humble  members  ot 
her  household  that  the  sovereign  distributed  what 
were  called  ‘  free  gifts,’  that  is,  presents  for  which 
no  return  was  expected.  For  all  of  a  higher  rank 
there  was  a  regular  scale  of  value  to  be  observ  ed 
in  what  was  given  as  well  as  in  what  was  received. 
When  Bedford  got  his  gold  cup  in  1561  he  had  given 
£20  in  gold  in  a  purse  of  black  silk  and  gold  knit,3^ 
and  his  wife  £10  in  gold  in  a  similar  purse  of 
crimson  silk  and  silver.  The  earl  gave  £20  in  gold 
again  in  1578,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  or  no  he 
put  it  in  a  pursed  This  was  the  regulation  amount 
for  a  man  of  his  standing.5  A  considerable  sum 
must  indeed  have  been  required  of  a  man  in  such  a 
position  for  expenditure  on  New  Year’s  gifts  alone 
since  the  Queen  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  to 
whom  he  must  give,  and  custom  regulated  the 


1  Nichols,  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  1.  120. 

*  Ibid.,  ii.  p.  81.  3  H>id;  p.  109-  Jbid;  P;  6b' 

5  cf.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Duke  of  Rutland's  Papers,  1.  p.  232. 
Thomas  Creven  to  the  earl  of  Rutland.  *  I  must  put  you  m  mind  01 
.  New  Year’s  gifts.  There  is  of  duty  to  be  delivered  to  the  Queen 

twenty  pounds  in  gold  for  you  and  my  lady.’  In  157S  the 
of  Bedford  gave  a  doublet  and  forefront  of  murry  satin  emDroidered 
with  flowers  of  gold,  silver  and  silk,  and  lined  with  orange  tawny 
taffeta.  The  next  year  she  gave  a  similar  garment  but  m  white 
satin  embroidered  with  black  silk  and  gold  with  two  lair  borders  o 
Venice  gold  and  seed  pearls  ;  Progresses ,  ii.  pp.  bB,  251. 
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amount  to  be  spent  in  each  case  as  rigorously  as 
duty  required  it  for  the  Crown.1 

The  lavishness  with  which  plate  was  distributed 
did  not  make  for  the  permanence  of  collections,  for 
what  was  received  as  a  gift  was  quite  frequently 
given  away  in  turn.  Also  the  collections  were 
impermanent  in  yet  another  way.  Throughout 
the  sixteenth  and  at  least  during  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  man  of  taste  wanted 
his  plate,  like  the  ornaments  of  his  house  and  person, 
perpetually  varied.  A  ewer,  a  great  salt,  a  cup  or  a 
bowl,  a  fine  jewel,  served  for  a  time  and  then 
went  back  to  the  craftsmen  to  be  recast  or  reset. 
Henry  VII I’s  accounts  show  an  amazing  list  of 
jewels,  by  no  means  all  from  shrines,  that  were  to  be 
delivered  to  Cornelius  Hayes,  the  goldsmith,  to  be 
altered  and  newly  wrought.2  Moreover,  they  were 
frequently  turned  to  other  purposes.  A  basin  and 
a  lyre  with  two  candelabras,  all  of  silver  and  once 
ornaments  at  one  of  the  residences  of  the  first  earl, 
for  they  were  noted  as  his  property,  were  sent  by 
Mary  to  her  goldsmith,  Robert  Raynes,  to  be  made 
into  rings  which  she  would  offer  at  the  altar  on 
Good  Friday  and  which  would  then  be  distributed 
for  the  cure  of  cramp.3  These  pieces  of  plate  may 

1  In  the  letter  above  quoted  to  the  earl  of  Rutland  there  was  a 
further  reminder  that  it  had  been  his  father’s  practice  to  give  a  cup 
worth  £ 20  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  something  to  the  value  of  £40 
or  more  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  another  cup  worth  £iS  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham.  Leicester  was  to  have  a  gift  of  even 
more  value  than  the  Queen,  and  there  are  some  indications  that  that 
nobleman  invariably  received  his  share,  some  would  have  thought 
perhaps  more  than  his  share,  of  the  gifts  that  w'ere  going. 

*  Royal  MSS.  7,  A  Book  of  Jewels,  c.  xvi.  fols.  40-6. 

3  J*  Nichols,  Illustrations ,  pt.  3,  p.  27.  For  the  history  of  these 
cramp  rings  see  Joan  Evans,  Magical  Jewels,  pp.  136-8  and  178. 
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have  been  a  pious  offering  but  it  is  as  likely  that 
they  had  been  bought  in  order  to  be  melted  down. 
Equally  they  may  have  been  a  gilt  to  the  Queen. 
The  royal  accounts  show  how  olten  a  present  to 
the  sovereign  was  passed  on  to  one  or  another 
courtier  or,  as  here,  turned  to  another  use.  It  was 
in  many  respects  an  utilitarian  age,  accustomed  to 
the  idea  that  inanimate  objects,  once  divorced  from 
their  original  ownership  or  having  ceased  to  fulfil 
their  original  purpose,  should  be  used  otherwise. 

The  plate  at  Chenies,  like  that  in  all  other 
houses,  had  quite  a  definite  function  to  fulfil.  It 
no  longer  served  primarily  as  an  ornament  for  the 
side,  or  rather  cupboard,1  for  however  much  the 
gentlemen  of  the  sixteenth  century  loved  show, 
they  were  likewise  notably  practical  in  their  ideas, 
and  the  plate  in  their  houses  was  definitely  for 
use  for  washing,  for  eating  and  for  drinking.  The 
inventory  of  the  plate  at  Chenies  represents  articles 
that  were  probably  in  constant  use  in  the  household. 
Before  they  went  to  dine  there  was  always  the 
washing  in  the  ewery  or  outer  chamber  provided 
for  the  purpose.  There  were  silver  basins  and  jugs 
here  as  well  as  candlesticks. 

Ewrye  plate. 

Two  (silver)  Basons  and  two  Ewers 
with  Couers  weighinge  ccxix^Q 
oz  dimidium  at  vs.  vj d.  le  oz  facit  lx/,  viijj. 

Item  iij  other  white  Basons  and 
Ewers  without  Covers  weighinge 
ccxlvj  oz  vijs.  viij<i.  le  oz  tacit  lvij/. 

1  Cf.  W.  W.  Watts  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  English 
Silversmiths'  Work,  Civil  and  Domestic ,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 

P-  5- 
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Item  three  Roman  Candellstickes 
weighinge  lxix  oz  at  nip.  xd.  le 
oz  facit 

Item  fyve  Allmaine  Candellstickes 
weighinge  lij  oz  at  vj.  le  oz  facit 


xvj/.  xiip. 


The  first  set  of  candlesticks  were  Italian  in  style, 
perhaps  in  origin,  and  the  latter  German.  During 
Elizabeth’s  reign  the  latter  influence  had  tended  to 
oust  the  former,  and  not  only  goods  of  German 
workmanship  had  been  imported,  but  also  German 
workmen  had  for  a  time  been  allowed  to  come  into 
the  country  to  the  accompaniment  of  considerable 
grumbling  from  the  natives.  These  candlesticks 
may  have  been  made  by  some  such  men  in  England 
itself,  but  it  seems  more  likely  from  the  wording 
that  they  had  been  brought  over  from  Germany. 
There  are  only  five  other  candlesticks  altogether 
mentioned  in  the  inventory,  with  one  pair  of 
snuffers. 


Imprimis  v  silver  Candellstickes 
three  parcell  gilt  weighinge 
13 1  oz  at  vs.  le  oz  facit  xxxvij/.  xvs. 

Item  one  peire  of  Snuffers 
weighinge  ij  oz  quarter  ijd* 

wt-  at  nip.  xd.  le  oz  facit  xs.  xd.  ob. 

and  w4* 


Once  in  the  dining-room  the  articles  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  at  table  were,  firstly,  the  chargers  and 
great  plates  on  which  the  meat  was  served  and 
the  trenchers  out  of  which  it  was  eaten. 

Twoe  Chardgers  of  silver  weigh¬ 
ing  cxvij  oz  quarter  at  iiip. 

viijV.  le  oz  facit  xxvij l.  vip.  j d. 
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Item  v  greate  plattes  weighinge 
170  oz  at  vs.  le  oz  facit 
Item  xxij  disshes  of  one  sorte 
weighinge  507  oz  iij  quarters 
praised  at  vs.  le  oz  facit 
Item  viij  disshes  of  a  lesser  sorte 
weighinge  cxxij  oz  quarter  dimi- 
dium  at  vs.  le  oz  facit 
Item  xiijten  gilt  plates  weighinge 
cvj  oz  at  vs.  le  oz  facit 
Item  ij  dozen  and  iiij  silver 
trencher  plates  weighing  ccij  oz 
iij  quarters  at  vs.  le  oz  facit 
Item  xj  gilt  plates  weighinge 
lxxxviij  oz  at  vs.  ijd.  le  oz  tacit 
Item  fyve  platters  of  silver  weigh¬ 
ing  cxxxviij  oz  iij  quarters  at  vs. 
le  oz  facit 


xlij/. 

cxxvj /. 

xxx /. 
xx  vj  /. 

1  /. 
xxij/. 

xxvij /. 


xs. 

xs.  ob. 

xj  s.  xd. 
xs. 

xiijs.  ixd. 
xmjs.  vnjtf. 


V1JS. 


Besides  these  there  were  also  dishes  to  hold  the 
salad  which  was  such  a  favourite  course  of  the  day 
and  three  saucers. 


Item  three  Sallette  disshes  of  a 
lesser  sorte  weighinge  xxvij  oz 
dimidium  at  iiijs.  viij^i.  le  oz  tacit 
Item  iij  sawcers  weighinge  vj  oz 
at  iiijs.  viij<i.  le  oz  tacit 


vl.  viijs.  ij  d. 
ljs.  iiij^. 


The  main  implements  with  which  the  food  was 
eaten  were,  of  course,  still  the  diner  s  own  fingeis, 
for  the  polite  custom  of  using  forks,  although  it 
was  in  vogue  in  Italy,  had  not  yet  been  adopted  in 
England.  There  were,  however,  two  forks  at  least 

at  Chenies. 


Item  twoo  Forkes  silver  and  par- 
cell  gilt  weighinge  iij  oz  ijd<  w4, 
at  vs.  le  oz  facit 


xv s.  and  .  .  . 
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It  is  possible  that  these  were  what  were  known  as 
sucket  forks  which  had  been  used  for  at  least  a 
century  to  pick  up  sweetmeats,  such  as  raisins, 
which  floated  in  a  rich  syrup.  But  it  is  also  quite 
possible  that  they  represent  the  advance  guard  of 
the  later  table  implements  and  wrere  used  for  helping 
the  meat  served  on  the  great  charger.1  In  knives, 
at  least,  Chenies  was  well  up-to-date,  for  they  had 

one  case  of  knives  and  two  other  single  ones  with 
silver  handles. 

Item  xvijten  Case  knyves  with  silver  haftes 

In  Mr*  Har- - (ld)ston(s)  custodie 

Item  two  voider  knyves  with  silver 
handles  praised  at  xs. 

The  silver  handles  mark  a  rare  luxury,  for  they  were 
not  common  in  England,  always  in  such  matters 
behind  France,  until  well  into  the  next  century. 

But  perhaps  spoons  should  have  had  pride  of 
place,  certainly  in  their  claim  to  antiquity,  over 
the  forks.  The  sixteenth  century  spoon  must  often 
have  been  of  very  beautiful  design.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  particulars  other  than  the  number  and 
the  weight  of  those  belonging  to  the  second  earl, 
save  the  detail  that  there  were  six  without  knobs, 
that  is  with  stems  cut  off  at  the  end  in  a  diagonal 
line,  a  pattern  which  had  come  into  fashion  during 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  Illustrated  History  of  English  Plate,  ii.  p.  499, 
quotes  from  the  inventory  of  the  goods  in  the  King’s  jewel  house, 

3  Edward  \  I,  to  illustrate  sucket  forks,  and  says  that  the  others  only 
came  into  use  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  not  anything  like 
generally  used  before  the  Restoration.  Certainly  no  specimens  of 
these  latter  have  survived  from  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  a  few  were  once  in  existence.  There  are  no  forks 
mentioned  in  the  Kenilworth  inventory. 
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the  sixteenth  century  and  continued  to  be  popular 
until  after  the  Restoration.1 

Item  xj  gilt  Spoones  weigh- 
inge  xx11  oz  iij  quarters 
dimidium  at  vs.  le  oz 

facit  v^- 

Item  j  dozen  of  silver 
spoones  weighinge  xiiij  oz 
iiijd-  wt#  at  xJ.  le 

oz  facit  iy*- 

Item  vj  silver  spoones  par- 
cell  gilt  weighinge  ix  oz 
ijd-  w1,  at  vs.  ij  d.  the 
oz  facit 

Item  vj  silver  spoones  with¬ 
out  knobbs  weighinge  vj  oz 
quarter  iiijd'  w1'  at  iiijs* 
xd.  the  oz  facit 

Item  vj  gilt  Spoones  weigh¬ 
inge  xj  oz  iijd'  wt-  at  vs. 
le  oz  facit 

wk- 

For  the  centre  of  the  table  there  was  the  great 
salt  which  the  taste  of  the  day  adorned  with  the 
richest  embossed  work  to  which  was  often  added 
ornamentation  in  precious  stones.  It  was  some¬ 
times  made  in  a  highly  tancitul  shape,  but  there  w as 
nothing  among  the  earl  of  Bedford’s  possessions^ 
like  that  salt  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  copy  ot 
the  Golden  Hind ,  or  the  other  one  at  Kenilworth 

>  Archaeologia,  vol.  li.  .29.  These  spoons  are  often  described  as 
4  slipped  in  the  stems.’ 


••••  ••••J  ^  L 

111JJ.  lllja.  00. 

viji1.  viiji.  (&) 

the  iiijd*  w1* 

xlvj  s.  vj  d. 

wl- 

xxxf.  ij^-  ob. 

&  ye  iiijd*  w4, 

\vs.  &  the  iiijd* 
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also  fashioned  like  a  ship  and  made  of  mother- 
of-pearl  garnished  with  silver  and  having  sixteen 
pieces  of  ordnance,  two  of  which  were  on  wheels, 
with  Dame  Fortune  standing  in  a  globe  in  the  stern 
with  a  flag  in  her  hand.  Mother-of-pearl  was  a 
favourite  material  for  such  elaborate  vessels  and  so 
also  was  lapis  lazuli.  It  was  of  this  latter  stone  that 
the  earl  of  Bedford  had  one  fashioned  for  a  New 
Year’s  gift  to  his  queen.  This  was  garnished  with 
gold  and  set  with  two  diamonds  and  three  table 
rubies,  while  the  cover,  also  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli, 
had  on  top  a  fish  ornamented  with  opals.1  Those 
for  his  own  table  were  simpler. 


Item  three  saltes  of  silver  and 
gilte  with  one  Couer  weigh- 
inge  lx  oz  dimidium  at  v js. 
the  oz  facit 

Item  j  plaine  silver  and  gilt 
Sallt  without  a  couer  weigh- 
inge  xij  oz  quarter  at  vs. 
le  oz  facit 

Three  saltes  silver  and  gilte 
with  one  Couer  to  them 
weighinge  lx  oz  quarter  at 
iiijs.  xd.  the  oz  facit 

Item  j  gilt  square  sake  without 
a  Couer  weighinge  xij  oz 
dimidium  quarter  at  iiijs.  xd. 
le  oz  facit 

Item  j  white  silver  square  salte, 
without  a  Couer  weighinge 
vij  oz  iij  quarters  at  iiijs.  xd. 
le  oz  facit 


xviij/.  iijs. 


•  *  •  1  •  •••• 

nj /.  j  s.  iij  d. 


xiiij /.  xjs.  ij \d.  ob. 


iij  l.  js.  vj \d. 


xxxvijs.  vd.  ob. 


1  Nichols,  Progresses ,  ii.  20. 
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Item  j  gilt  trencher  salt  with 
a  Couer  weighinge  ij  oz  iij 
quarters  dimidium,  at  vs.  le 

oz  facit  xiiijy.  iiiji.  ob . 

The  shape  of  the  first  four  is  not  mentioned.  They 
may  have  been  the  old-fashioned  hour-glass  form, 
or  more  probably  the  newer  cylindrical  shape.1 
Two  were  square — a  form  which  sometimes  occurred 
as  an  alternative  to  the  cylinder,  and  was  often 
preferred  to  it,  since  it  gave  more  opportunity  for 
elaborate  embossing.  The  last  in  the  list  marks 
what  was  probably  a  new  fashion — that  of  placing  a 
small  or  trencher  salt  beside  the  guest. 

Once  the  meal  was  over  the  washing  of  the  hands 
was  even  more  necessary  than  before  it  had  begun. 
It  is  curious  that  in  this  inventory  there  occurs  no 
mention  of  any  of  those  platters  with  ewers  to 
match  for  rose  water  whose  beauty  so  excited  the 
admiration  of  later  generations.  It  seems  probable 
that  here,  as  in  other  houses,  bowls  were  used 
instead.  There  was  at  least  one  silver  basin  and 
ewer  besides  those  that  were  in  the  ewery, 

Item  j  Bason  and  Ewer  silver 
and  gilte  with  one  Couer 
weighinge  c  oz  at  vs.  ij d. 

le  oz  facit  xxvl.  xvj s.  viijt/. 

while  of  bowls,  some  of  which  at  least  must  have 
been  rose  water  bowls,  there  was  a  fine  store. 

1  W.  W.  Watts,  op.  cit .,  p.  io.  A  Reade  silver  gilt  Elizabethan 
standing  salt,  shown  in  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Old  English  Plate, 
1929,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  cylindrical  form.  See  Catalogue 
No.  272. 
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Imprimis  j  neste  of  greate  Bowles 
of  silver  and  gilt  a  couer  to 
them  sixe  in  the  neste  weighinge 
cccxvj  oz  praised  at  vs.  vj d.  the 
oz  facit 

Item  j  neste  of  lesser  bowles  with 
a  Couer  to  them  silver  and  gilt 
three  in  the  neste  engraven  with 
snakes  and  toades  weighinge 
clxxiiij  oz  at  vjj.  viijc?.  the  oz 
facit 

Item  j  other  neste  of  plaine  silver 
and  gilt  Bowles  three  in  the 
neste  without  anie  Couer  weigh- 

O 

inge  lxv  oz  dimidium,  praised  at 
vs.  ijV.  the  ounze  facit 
Item  three  other  Boles  of  silver  and 
gilt  not  matches  with  two  Couers 
weighinge  lxxxiiij  oz  praised  at 
vs.  iiij d.  le  oz  facit 
Two  nestes  of  gilt  Boles  with  two 
Covers  weighinge  ccxxiij  oz 
(quarter)  1  at  vj.  vj d.  le  oz  facit 

Besides  these  there  were  two  bowls  specifically 
mentioned  as  being  used  for  fruit. 

Item  two  Frute  Boles  a  greater  and  a 
lesse  of  silver  and  gilt  weighinge 
lxviij  oz  quarter  at  vs.  le  oz  facit  xvij/.  j  j.  iij  d. 

At  Chenies  the  family  and  their  guests  were  still 
presumably  drinking  out  of  silver.  That  metal  had 
replaced  the  earlier  horn,  but  at  this  time  there 
were  already  signs  that  in  its  turn  it  would  give  way 
to  glass.  Harrison  noted  that  so  common  had  the 
use  of  silver  become  that  noblemen  of  taste  were 


Ixxxvj  l.  xviijj. 


lxxv/. 


ijj. 


xvj/.  xviijj.  vd. 


xxij/.  viijj. 


lx/. 


1  Interlineated. 
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already  disdaining  it  and  replacing  it  with  fine 
glassware  brought  over  from  Y  enice.  A  great  deal 
of  this  Venetian  glassware  was,  in  fact,  being 
imported.  Yet  the  change  of  fashion  was  not 
accepted  without  demur,  for  it  involved  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Lord  Buckhurst  in  fresh  trouble  at  his  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  Cardinal  oi  Chatilion.  Besides  the 
deficiency  in  linen  he  could  produce  no  gold  or 
silver  plate  at  all.  He  told  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
frankly  the  truth  was  that  he  had  none,  but  that  he 
offered  the  glass  in  his  possession,  which  had  been 
rejected  with  contumely.1  Nevertheless,  however 
much  the  Cardinal’s  court  might  despise  this  new 
ware,  there  were  many  who  admired  it  and  there 
was  some  fine  glass  at  Kenilworth.  Remembering 
the  Russell  love  for  Italy  and  all  things  Italian, 
and  Venice  in  particular,  we  might  have  expected 
to  find  some  at  Chenies  also,  but  if  there  was  ever 
any  brought  over  it  is  not  in  the  inventory,  which 
mentions  only  a  few  drinking  vessels  and  they  all 

of  silver. 

Item  fyve  Cuppes  for  sacke  with 
Covers  to  them  silver  and  gilte 

weighinge  clxj  oz  at  yp.  ij^.  xlix/.  xiji.  x<i. 

Item  two  greate  flagons  silver  and 
gilt  with  Cheines  and  Covers  to 
them  weighinge  cxliij  oz  at  vs. 
vj d.  the  oz  facit  xxxix/.  v ]s.  yj d. 

i  V.  Sackville-West,  op.  cit .,  pp.  36,  37-  Lord  Buckhurst  does  not 
make  it  clear  in  his  letter  whether  the  deficiency  was  due  to  there 
being  no  plate  in  the  royal  palace  or  whether  he  possessed  none 
himself.  Miss  Sackville-West  assumes  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  but 
feels  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  a  man  in  his  position  would  have 
possessed  none  at  all,  especially,  as  she  points  out,  in  view  ot  the  sums 
of  money  which  he  lavished  on  music  and  building. 
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Item  one  gilt  Beere  Bole  without  a 
couer  weighinge  xxli  oz  at  vs. 
vjd.  the  ounze  facit  vl.  xs. 

Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of  livery  pots, 
i.e.  pots  all  made  to  one  set  pattern. 

Item  three  liuery  pottes  silver 
and  gilt  weighinge  clxxij  oz  at 
vs.  iiij d.  the  oz  facit  xlv/.  xvijs. 

Item  two  white  liuery  pottes  with 
one  Couer  weighinge  lxxxxvij  oz 
dimidium  at  iiij s.  le  oz  facit  xxij/.  xvs. 

Item  j  gilt  liuery  potte  with  a  Couer 
weighinge  xxxix  oz  dimidium  at 
vs.  iiij \d.  le  oz  facit  —  l.  xs.  vij \d. 

Some  of  the  bowls  were  probably  used  for  drink¬ 
ing  also.  Of  those  great  standing  cups  which 
adorned  all  cupboards  of  the  day,  only  one  is 
mentioned. 

Item  one  gilt  standinge  cuppe  with 
a  Cover  without  a  toppc  weigh¬ 
inge  xxix  oz  quarter  at  vs.  iiij d. 
le  oz  facit  (vij/.)  vj d. 

Now  the  above  store  of  plate  corresponds  with 
everything  else  at  Chenies.  It  was  sufficient  in 
quantity  and  rich  enough  in  design  to  be  a  fitting 
ornament  for  a  peer’s  table,  but  it  was  in  no  way 
extravagant  in  either.  Perhaps  an  austerer  taste 
ruled  at  Chenies  than  at  Kenilworth  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  earl  of  Bedford,  in  common  with 
many  others,  could  not  indulge  in  the  extravagant 
expenditure  which  made  the  earl  of  Leicester  a 
byword  even  in  an  extravagant  age.  We  have, 
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however,  to  remember  that  the  inventory  by  no 
means  represents  everything  that  Bedford  possessed. 
We  do  not  know,  any  more  than  we  know  about  the 
furniture,  what  plate  there  was  at  Woburn,  Russell 
House  or  Exeter  House.  We  do  know  that  the  earl 
had  a  good  many  articles  that  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  inventory  but  which  were  distributed  to 
relations  and  friends  in  his  will,  for  the  lavishness 
with  which  pieces  of  plate  were  distributed  by  way 
of  gifts  during  a  man’s  lifetime  was  equalled,  if 
not  excelled,  by  that  displayed  in  his  testament. 
Considering  how  much  was  melted  down  and  recast, 
and  how  much  given  away,  it  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
gratulation  when  any  piece  of  plate  of  the  sixteenth 
century  or  earlier  remains  with  the  descendants  of 
the  original  owners.  The  curious  remarked  that 
when  Lord  Burghley  died  his  plate  was  not  valued 
above  £14,000  or  £15,000,  but  it  was  known 
that  before  the  valuation  a  great  quantity  had 
been  given  away  in  legacies.1  Fie  had  left  it  to 
be  distributed  according  to  weight  by  two  honest 
goldsmiths.2  A  great  part  of  Bedford’s  plate  went 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  his  wife  and  children. 
Besides  the  cup  of  gold  from  France,  the  countess 
had  : 

Three  Bowles  bowght  lately  of  Mr.  Marten,  that  are 
wrought  within,  and  also  all  soche  Iuelles  vesselles  ot 
silver  Cheynes  and  other  thinges  as  heretofore  I  haue 
bestowed  or  giuen  to  my  saide  wief  for  rewardes  newers- 
giftes,  or  bestowed  or  gyven  to  her  otherwise.  And  all 
those  Iewelles  vesselles  of  sylver  Chaynes  and  other 


1  Peck,  Desiderata  Curiosa,  i.  lib.  i,  p.  28. 
*  Collins,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 
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thinges  whiche  she  vseth  or  accomptethe  as  her  ovvne,  by 
reason  of  eny  gift  &  vsage  or  wering. 

The  two  younger  sons,  Francis  and  William, 
were  each  to  have  £100  worth  of  plate,  while 
the  residue  of  this,  as  of  the  other  things,  was  for 
the  son  John,  Lord  Russell,  whom  the  earl  thought 
would  inherit.  It  must,  in  fact,  have  gone  to  the 
grandson  who  did  succeed.1  The  countess  of  War¬ 
wick  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  daughters  who 
seems  to  have  received  any  plate,  and  to  her  was 
given  a  covered  gilt  cup  on  the  foot  of  which  was 
engraven  the  date  of  the  earl's  birth — a  date 
unknown  at  the  present  day.  The  gilt  jug  which 
had  his  arms  upon  it,  and  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  at  Court,  went  to  Lady  Gray,  formerly 
wife  to  his  son  Edward.2  Besides  other  cups  and 
jugs  left  to  various  relatives,  there  were  many  which 
went  to  friends.  The  rule  of  distribution  was,  as 
always,  ‘  to  him  that  hath  it  shall  be  given.’  There 
was  a  constant  interchange  of  gifts  and  bestowal  ol 
legacies  between  noblemen  any  of  whom  might 
have  been  supposed  to  have  had  an  amply  sufficient 
store  already.  But  if  it  were  a  ceremonial  observa¬ 
tion  in  which  there  might  be  no  default,  it  was  olten 
a  mark  of  very  real  friendship  also.  The  earl  ot 
Leicester,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Flenry 
Neville,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Garrard  were  among  those 
who  received  cups  or  jugs  from  Bedford’s  store,  and 
Leicester  had  a  great  gilt  ewer  and  basin  in  addition. 

But  if  death  brought  about  the  scattering  of 

1  The  three  elder  sons  all  predeceased  their  father. 

2  Lord  Edward  Russell  had  died  shortly  after  his  marriage,  and 
his  widow  took  as  her  second  husband  Lord  Gray  of  \V  ilton. 
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collections,  it  was  also  the  cause  of  the  fashioning  of 
many  new  pieces,  and  the  earl  followed  the  custom 
of  the  day  in  leaving  bequests  for  the  making  of 
some  special  pieces  of  plate.  His  son-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Bath,  his  wife’s  grandson,  Francis  Norris, 
and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  were  to  have  gifts  newly 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  Bath  and  Norris  they 
were  to  have  the  arms  of  the  legatee  engraved 
thereon. 

After  the  silver  and  silver  gilt,  the  pewter.  The 
work  of  the  English  pewterers  had  long  been 
esteemed  on  the  Continent,1  and  at  this  time  they, 
like  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  were  flourish¬ 
ing,  for  the  use  of  that  alloy  had  greatly  increased 
and  they  had  learned  how  to  fashion  goblets,  cups, 
dishes  and  such-like  on  the  model  of  those  made 
by  the  workers  in  the  more  precious  metals,  so  that 
pewter  ware  became  an  important  item  among 
household  goods,  and  plates  of  it  began  to  be  used 
by  lesser  folk  in  place  of  wooden  platters,  while 
inventories  even  of  the  great  houses  detailed  the 
number  and  value  of  these  vessels  with  as  much 
care  as  they  did  those  of  silver  and  gold.2  There 
were  a  number  of  these  at  Chenies,  including  basins, 
candlesticks,  a  flagon  that  had  a  lock  on  it  and  two 
wine  measures — a  quartern  and  a  pint — and  also  a 
fine  set  of  platters,  dishes  and  saucers.  These  last 
were  sold  by  the  garnish,  which  contained  twelve 
platters,  twelve  dishes  and  twelve  saucers,  and  was 
bought  by  the  pound  at  either  6 d.,  7 d.,  or  in  some 

1  Salzman,  Mediaeval  English  Industries ,  p.  140. 

*  Markham,  The  New  Pewter  Marks  and  Old  Pewter  Ware,  ed.  1928, 
pp.  41,  42  ;  Salzman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  140-1. 
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:ases  Sd.1  The  earl’s  set  must  have  included  two 
)r  more  garnishes. 

pewter  vessell 

Imprimis  Chardgers 

•  • 

xy 

Item  greate  platters 

xx4i 

Item  lesser  platters 

xiijten 

Item  greate  disshes 

xixten 

Item  lesser  disshes 

xx4i 

Item  sallette  disshes  greate  and  Smale 

xxxiij41 

Item  pye  plates  greate  and  smale 

X 

Item  pewter  plates 

V 

Item  Sawcers 

iij  dozen 

All  which  parcells  praised  at 

vij/. 

If  they  were  bought,  as  they  almost  certainly  were, 
by  the  dozen,  some,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
have  been  lost  or  broken,  and,  indeed,  pewter 
suffered  sadly  in  the  way  of  getting  knocked  about. 
This  was  all  to  the  good  as  far  as  the  workers  of 
the  day  were  concerned,  for  both  the  regular 
pewterers  and  the  travelling  tinkers  alike  found 
employment  in  melting  down  and  recasting  broken 
and  battered  ware.  Most  of  the  pewter  was  now, 
as  at  Chenies,  relegated  to  the  kitchen. 

The  contents  of  the  great  kitchen  were,  as  was 
customary,  set  down  in  complete  detail  even  to  the 
old  broken  kettle  and  the  skimmer  in  the  same 
condition. 


In  the  Kitchin. 

Imprimis  fyve  Brasse  pannes  greate  and 
small  praised  at  xh- 

1  Harrison,  Description  of  England ,  iii.  c.  1 8  ;  but  Mr.  Salzman 
points  out,  op.  cit .,  p.  140,  that  the  word  was  in  use  earlier  for  there 
is  mention  of  *  half  a  garnish  of  pewter  ’  in  a  will  of  1477* 
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Item  two  Brasse  pottes  and  ij  possnettes 
of  Brasse  with  handles  praised  at 
Item  two  Brasse  skimerers  (sic)  with 
woodden  handells 

Item  one  newe  Collinder  of  Brasse 
bauled  1  with  Iron 

Item  two  frienge  pannes  of  Iron  praised 
at 

Item  j  greate  Brasse  potte  with  a  ringe  of 
Iron  praised  at 

Item  iiij  lesser  brasse  pottes  three  of  them 
with  Ringes  praised  at 
Item  v  pannes  of  brasse,  one  of  them  a 
verie  little  one  praised  at 
Item  j  old  Broken  Kettle,  with  a  ringe 
of  Iron  praised  at 
Item  ij  frienge  pannes  praised  at 
Item  three  old  gridiorns 
Two  trevittes 

Item  three  drippinge  pannes  praised  at 
Item  two  Cleevers  praised  at 
Item  two  Choppinge  Knyves  praised  at 
Item  One  Mynsinge  Knife  praised  at 
Two  skimeres  whereof  one  Broken 
praised  at 

Item  Foure  Iron  Laddells  praised  at 
One  Beef  Pricke  praised  at 
One  greate  morter  of  Brasse  praised  at 
One  stone  morter  with  a  pestle  of  wood 
praised  at 

Item  j  breadde  grate  with  a  Couer 
praised  at 

Item  twoo  peire  of  great  Iron  Rackes 
and  j  longe  peece  of  Iron  standinge 
in  the  Raunge  praised  at 
Item  xv  flatte  spittes,  and  vj  Rounde 
spittes  praised  at 


xxs. 

xvj  d. 

ijj. 

•  •  • 

HR- 

xxvji.  vi\]d. 

XX5. 

xxxiijj.  iiijf/. 

xijd. 

ij  J.  vjaf. 

•  •  • 

11J5. 

•  »t« 

111J5. 

•  •  • 
nj  s. 

xvj  d. 
vj  d. 
xij  d. 

viij  d. 
1UJ  d. 

ij  d. 

xs. 

vj  d. 

•  •  •  •  f 

liija. 

xxvji’.  viij  d. 
xxvj5.  viij^/. 


1  Possibly  ‘  bailed.’ 
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Item  one  fier  shovell 
Item  twoo  flaskettes  praised  at 
Item  j  Sake  Boxe  praised  at 
Item  j  Cubberd  of  Boordes  to  Laye 
prickes  in 

Item  fyve  Boordes  there  standinge  vppon 
Stumppes  in  the  grounde,  fyve 
shelves,  j  presse  for  Crabbs  one  greate 
troughe  wth  a  Couer  and  ij  Little 
formes  for  the  Kittchin 


Item  j  greate  trevitte  more  of  Iron  ot 
flatte  barres  with  three  teete  praised 

at 


ij  d. 

•  •  •  •  t 

ilijrf. 

vj  d. 


Standerd 


Standerdes 
to  ye 
housse. 


mi  s. 


Beyond  the  great  kitchen  was  the  privy  kitchen 
containing  again  pots  and  pans  with  some  additions, 
for  here  we  find  the  custard  dishes,  more  sallett 
dishes,  thirty-six  in  all,  but  of  what  metal  is  not 
stated,  and  porringers.  Beyond  this  again  was  the 
room  called  the  old  privy  kitchen,  now  used  to  hold 
most  of  the  pewter  vessels,  and  then  came  a  group 
of  special  storehouses  and  larders,  tne  part  of  the 
house  which  to-day  remains  very  much  as  it  must 
have  been  then.  First  of  all  there  was  the  little 
storehouse  with  its  two  little  boards  standing  upon 
small  stumps  and  three  little  shelves,  all  noted  as 
c  standard  5  or  a  fixture  to  the  house.  Then  came 
the  beef  house,  with  one  beef  pan  standing  on  the 
bricks  and  laid  about  the  sides  with  lead,  also 
standard.  There  were  two  larders,  a  wet  and  a 
dry,  the  former  containing  the  great  trough  and 
tub  used  for  salting,  the  board  to  lay  the  beef  on, 
which  stood  on  two  trestles,  and  a  block  on  which  to 
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cut  the  beef.  The  latter  had,  besides  the  shelves 
and  trays,  one  earthen  pot  to  put  c  ottmeale  5  in. 
Here  again  everything  was  noted  as  a  standard. 
Further  we  have  the  bolting  house,  the  brewhouse, 
two  butteries,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  an  ewery,  and 
a  pantry. 

Passing  outside  the  house,  we  come  to  the  wood 
and  coal  sheds  and  the  stables,  with  the  values 
attached  to  the  store  of  firing  that  was  there. 


In  the  woodyard. 

Imprimis  of  Talle  woode  i  loade 
praised  at  ij s.  vj d.  the  Loade 
facit 

Item  of  Billettes  Ixx  loadcs  at 
ijs.  viij</.  the  loade  facit 
Item  of  Coales  vj  Loades  praised 
at  xs.  the  loade  facit 
Item  there  sixe  old  Ladders 
praised  at 


vj/.  vs. 

ixl.  vjj.  viijd/. 

iij /. 

vs. 


Wood  by  the  water  side  as  by  the  accompte  of  William 
Nubery  dothe  appere. 

Firste  of  Billette  there  cclxxxvj 
loades  at  xii/.  js.  viij<f.  the 
hundred,  all  Chardges  beinge 

deducted  facit  xxxiiij/.  x]s.  ij d. 

Item  of  Talle  woode  remains 
there  xlviij  loades  at  iji*.  the 
Loade  all  Chardges  deducted 
facit  iiij/.  xvjT. 


In  the  stables  there  were  twenty-one  horses  for  the 
journeying  of  my  lord  and  lady,  of  which  the  most 
valuable  was  a  roan  worth  £3,  and  the  least  precious 


' 
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a  black  put  down  at  10s.  After  the  horses 
the  saddles  and  bridles. 

A  note  of  saddells  and  Bridells. 

Imprimis  of  old  scotche  saddells 


Bridells  snaffles  xiiijteu  with  their 
girthes  and  stirruppes  belong- 
inge  unto  them  praised  all  at 

xb. 

Item  of  Tubbe  saddells  ij  with 

theire  furniture  belonginge  vnto 
them  praised  at 

vj-. 

Item  of  Truncke  Saddells  with 

their  furniture  two  praised  at 

Item  one  old  Litter  with  the  furni¬ 

vp. 

ture  praised  at 

xh. 

Item  two  Saddells  of  frenche  padde 
with  their  furniture  for  my  Lo  : 
own  ridinge,  one  of  theis  saddells 
muche  worn  praised  at  xs.3  and 
thother  at  xxs.  bothe  Couered  in 
the  seate  with  old  vellvette 
facit  xxxs. 

Item  three  gentle  womens  saddells 
and  three  saddell  Clothes  with 
their  furniture  praised  at  xxxiijb. 

xxxiip. 

Item  an  old  saddell  of  my  La  : 
with  an  old  cloth  of  vellvette 
laied  on  with  old  gold  Lace,  and 
fringed  with  a  Call  of  gold 

Item  an  old  pillion  saddell  of  my 
La  :  a  pillion  therto  with  a 
pillion  Clothe  of  old  vellvette 
Laied  on  with  old  gold  Lace  and 
fringed  about  with  Blacke  silke 
and  a  Call  of  golde  praised  at  iiij/. 

Item  twoo  Coaches  and  two  Coach 
horsses  praised  at  xl. 
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Most  of  the  journeying  must  have  been  still  done 
on  horseback,  but  there  were  also  two  coaches  and 
two  coach  horses,  put  down  for  the  lump  sum  of 
£10. 

The  last  part  of  the  inventory  gives  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  armoury,  the  only  room,  though 
sadly  empty,  which  still  stands  itself  intact. 

Tharmorie. 

Imprimis  my  Lordes  armor  in  a  standerd  girte  with  a 
Curtilas  praised  at 

Item  my  Lordes  Blewe  Barbe(s)  for  with  the  armor 
suitable  all  Compleate  and  the  Saddell  of  Crimson 
vellvette  praised  at 

Item  white  Demilaunces  x  whereof  v  han  gantlettes 
praised  at 

Item  white  Corslettes  (lx) 

Item  Blacke  Corslettes  with  Collers  xliij  of  Curattes 
praised  at 

Black  Anymae  twoo  praised  at 
Item  Iackes  of  plate  xxxte  whereof 
newe  covered  with  lether 


praised  all 

Item  partizans  xij  praised  at 
Item  demilance  Staves  xxiij 

praised  at 

Item  Lighte  Horssmen  staves  xxvij 
ij  nsh  e  heids 
Item  pykes  iiij  vj  praised  at 
Item  Bandelior(s)  vij  dozzen 

or  &  one  other 
heddes  praised  at 
Javelins  ten  praised  at 
Shirtes  of  malle  vj  praised  at 
liij  praised  at 

sseme  xxxiiij  praised  at 
Item  holle  praised  at 


— /. 

y is. 

viij  d. 

(xj  )/. 

xvs. 

•  •  •  •  1 
lllj/. 

xs. 

xj/. 

vjT. 

vj  d. 

xl. 

xs. 

vj/. 

xxvij  s. 

R* 

viij  d. 

« 
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Item  tenn  Steele  saddeles  praised  at  v 

Sheaves  of  Arrowes  good  and  (b)adde 
Odde  Burgonettes  viijfc 
Shafrons  and  Cranettes  xvij  praised 

at  xxxiiij  (s. ) 

Odde  Collers  xviij  praised  at 

There  had  been  other  armour  here,  among  it 
some  which  had  once  been  the  property  of 
Henry  VIII,  but  armour,  like  plate,  was  often 
distributed  at  death,  and  this  royal  suit  was  be¬ 
queathed  by  the  earl  to  Henry  Gheyney.  A 
sword  as  well  as  a  target,  4  the  best  that  I  haue,’ 
went  to  Lord  William  St.  John,  and  another  entire 
suit  to  Sir  Henry  Neville. 

There  is  no  list  in  the  inventory  of  the  jewels 
which  the  earl  must  have  possessed,  nor  is  there 
anywhere  any  information  concerning  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  countess  save  only  the  allusion  to  them 
in  the  will,  that  she  was  to  have  all  those  she  was 
accustomed  to  wear.  There  is  a  little  more  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  gleaned  elsewhere.  The  most  precious 
ornament  that  an  Elizabethan  nobleman  possessed 
was  the  insignia  of  the  Garter,  just  as  this  was  still 
the  most  important  dignity  a  sovereign  could  be¬ 
stow  upon  his  subject,  even  though  something  of 
its  splendid  ceremonial  was  already  beginning  to 
be  lost.  Like  his  father,  the  second  earl  was 
admitted  into  the  Order,  but  he  only  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  installation  by  deputy,  for  when 
Elizabeth  gave  him  the  Order  he  was  on  the 
Scottish  border.  It  was  sent  to  him  on  April  30, 

1  1  on  Sunday,  May  14,  following,  he  was 

1  Add.  MSS.  5756,  f.  235,  is  a  warrant  under  the  signet,  April  30, 
I5^4>  deliver  the  Garter  to  the  earl  of  Bedford. 
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installed  at  Windsor  by  his  deputy,  Sir  George 
Hewarde,  by  the  Lords  Clynton  and  Hunsdon, 
acting  as  commissioners  for  the  Queen.1  The 
dinner  ceremony  was  continued  as  before,  the  lords 
and  officers  of  arms  who  had  attended  all  dining  on 
that  Sunday  evening  in  the  house  of  the  Dean  of 
Windsor.2  But  when  the  second  earl  was  delegated, 
as  John  Russell  had  been  before  him,  to  act  for  his 
sovereign  at  one  of  the  annual  festivities,  there 
were  some  differences  in  the  religious  ceremonial. 
Henry  speaks  of  Masses  and  the  Requiem  where  his 
daughter  speaks  of  Divine  Service. 


Elizabeth  R. 

Elizabeth  by  the  Grace  of  God  Qiiene  of  England, 
France  and  Irland  defender  of  the  faith,  etc.  To  our 
right  trusty  and  right  welbelouid  Cousin  and  Counseler 
Francis  Erie  of  Bedford  one  of  our  Compaignons  of  our 
Ordre  of  the  Garter  greting.  forasmuch  as  we  for  diuerse 


1  College  of  Arms  MS.  The  earl  presented  the  officers  of  arms  with 
£5  ;  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  installed  on  the  same  day,  gave  £4.  The 
MS.  adds  that  it  was  on  this  day  that  certain  plates  of  the  knights  of 
the  Garter  were  removed  ‘  bycawse  the  frenshe  King  Plate  must  be 
fornysshed  agayn.  And  so  at  this  present  Daie  w'as  they  re  seates  as 
hereafter  ffollowith 


The  Quenes  Matie 
The  Kinge  of  Spaigne 
The  Duke  of  Savoye 
The  Erie  of  Arrundell 
The  Marqus  of  Winchester 
The  Erie  of  Pembroke 
The  Lorde  Clynton 
The  Lord  Willm  Hewarde 
The  Erie  of  Seoewsburry 
The  Vyscompt  Montagu 
The  Eric  of  Northumberlande 
The  Lord  Honsden 


The  Emperour  fferdynandus 

The  ffrenshe  Kinge 

The  Constable  of  flraunce 

The  Duke  of  Holst 

The  Erie  of  Darby 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk 

The  Marcus  of  Northampton 

The  Erie  of  Sussex 

The  Lord  of  Loughborrowc 

The  Lorde  Robert  Duddeley 

The  Erie  of  Warwycke 

The  Erie  of  Bedforde 

Sir  Henry'  Sydney 


2  Ibid. 
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causes  canne  not  conveniently  be  present  in  our  own 
personne  at  divin  service  and  other  things  to  be  don  and 
executed  this  day  being  the  Even  of  Sainct  George  the 
Martir  Patron  of  our  said  noble  order  nor  to  morow  being 
the  day,  and  feast  nor  the  day  following,  that  is  to  say 
the  xxijth  xxiijth  and  xxiiijth  of  this  present  moneth  : 
We  therfor  do  name,  constitut  appoint  and  ordeyn  you 
in  our  absence  to  be  our  Lieutenant  for  that  purpos. 
Geving  you  full  power  and  authorite  to  do  and  accomplish 
euery  thing  at  all  and  euery  the  dayes  before  named, 
which  to  our  Lieutenant  in  such  causes  belongeth  and 
hath  ben  accustumed.  Willing  and  commaundyng  by 
the  tenour  herof  all  and  euery  the  Compaignons  and 
officers  of  our  said  Order  to  be  to  youe  in  the  xcuting  of 
this  our  authorite  obeyng  and  attending  as  shall  apperteyn 
Geuen  vnder  our  Seall  of  our  said  Order  at  our  Manour 
of  Grenewich  the  xxijth  day  of  Aprill  1583  in  the  xxvtb 
yere  of  our  Reign.1 

Like  his  father,  his  will  shows  him  ignoring,  as  did 
everyone  else,  the  order,  only  recently  reiterated 
by  the  College  of  Arms,  that  the  robes  and  Collar 
must  by  no  means  be  bequeathed  at  death  but 
must  be  returned  to  the  College.  The  clause  in 
his  will,  reminiscent  of  that  in  his  father’s,  was  one 
that  was  constantly  inserted. 

Item  vnto  my  sonne  and  heire  the  Lorde  John 
Russell  my  parliament  robes,  the  robes  of  the  order  ot 
the  Garter,  and  my  collor  of  gold  of  the  Garter,  and 
the  George. 

But  there  is  something  mentioned  here  to  which  the 
first  earl  had  not  alluded.  The  George  which  the 
second  earl  left  to  his  son,  seems,  from  the  wording, 
to  have  been  the  original  one  which  he  had  received 

1  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.  The  seal  is  missing. 
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at  installation  and  which,  strictly  speaking,  should 
also  have  been  given  up.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
Georges  that  the  first  earl  may  have  possessed  other 
than  the  appearance  of  two,  very  different  in  design 
one  from  another,  which  occur  in  his  portraits.1 
But  his  will  is,  indeed,  curiously  blank  when  it 
comes  to  personal  possessions.  He  may  have  had 
many  Georges  ;  the  second  earl  certainly  possessed 
a  goodly  number.  They  were  the  ornament  in 
which  a  man  of  his  day  took  perhaps  the  greatest 
pride,  and  a  variety  must  have  been  almost  a 
necessity  where  the  badge  had  to  be  worn  every 
day.2  The  Collar  must  always  be  made  according 
to  the  set  pattern,  but  the  image  of  St.  George  might 
be  enriched  at  the  pleasure  of  the  knight.  We  see 
something  of  how  it  was  his  pleasure  so  to  embellish 
it  in  the  description  of  the  Georges  which  the  second 
earl  of  Bedford  distributed  by  his  will,  for  they 
were  as  gifts  or  legacies  the  most  honourable. 
What  the  earl  himself  called  his  best  George,  which 
was  set  with  diamonds,  went  to  the  earl  of  Hunting- 

1  Holbein  painted  him  thrice.  Two  of  the  pictures  are  at  Woburn 
Abbey,  and  the  Georges  occur  in  these.  The  third,  in  possession  of 
His  Majesty,  does  not  show  the  Garter. 

2  Cf.  Joan  Evans,  English  Jewellery ,  pp.  8  seqq.,  where  she  remarks 
upon  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  Georges  described  in  sixteenth- 
century  inventories.  When  some  great  man  from  foreign  parts  was 
admitted  into  the  Order,  it  was  not  infrequently  the  sovereign’s 
pleasure  to  bestow  upon  him  one  or  more  additional  Georges,  as 
when  in  June  1572  Elizabeth  gave  the  duke  of  Montmorency, 
newly  installed  a  knight,  a  Garter  of  gold  with  diamonds  and  rubies 
valued  at  £48,  one  George  with  diamonds  valued  at  £60,  and 
another  valued  at  £25.  All  this  was  in  addition  to  a  Collar  of  geld, 
a  cup  of  gold,  and  parcels  of  gilt  plate.  The  total  value  of  the  gilt 
bestowed  on  the  duke  was  £1,600  10 s.  6d.  On  the  same  day 
M.  Paul  Froix  had  £440  qr.  6 d.  worth  of  gilt  plate.  Nichols,  Progresses 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  p.  33. 
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don,  together  with  a  chain  for  the  same  with  a 
Garter.  To  the  earl  of  Leicester  he  returned  as  a 
gift  the  George  with  an  agate  which  Leicester  had 
once  given  him,  and  also  a  Garter  which  had  been  a 
present  from  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton.  These  agate 
Georges  seem,  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century, 
to  have  become  the  most  popular  design  of  all, 
perhaps  in  deference  to  the  growing  austerity  in  the 
taste  of  the  age,  for  they  were  usually  cut  on  severer 
lines  than  the  others.  More  typical  of  Elizabethan 
taste  was  the  George  which  the  earl  of  Bedford  left 
to  that  very  good  lord,  Lord  Burghley,  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England,  which  was  of  lapis  lazuli, 
garnished  with  gold,  diamonds  and  rubies.1  An¬ 
other,  again  set  with  diamonds,  which  had  also 
been  Leicester’s  gift,  went  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
High  Admiral,  and  Lord  Gray  had  one  set  in  a 
chain  with  pomander  beads  of  gold  and  pearls,2 
and  also  a  Garter.  Finally,  his  son-in-law,  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  had  a  gold  chain,  a  George  and  a 
Garter.  Besides  the  Georges,  he  left  some  gifts  of 
jewels  in  his  will,  but  these  were  mostly  new  pieces 
to  be  made,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  as  a 
particular  memento  of  himself.  It  is  just  at  this 
time  that  we  begin  to  hear  of  the  memento  mori,  or 
death’s  head  rings,  and  he  ordered  two  such  to  be 
made  to  cost  £4  and  £5  apiece.  But  he  ordered 
that  other  things  should  be  made  as  well,  speaking 
of  life  rather  than  death.  For  his  daughter 

1  Burghley  himself  only  mentions  two  Georges  in  his  will,  which 
went  one  apiece  to  his  sons.  The  elder,  Thomas,  had  ‘  all  else 
belonging  to  the  Garter.’  Collins,  op.  cit p.  ior. 

2  That  is,  beads  of  ambergris  enclosed  in  a  fret  of  gold  set  with 
pearls. 
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Elizabeth,  countess  of  Warwick,  perhaps  his  favour¬ 
ite,  for  she  is  the  one  who  is  particularly  called  in 
the  will  the  well-beloved,  there  was  to  be  bought 
two  sable  skins  to  have  a  head  and  claws  of  gold 
fashioned  on  them  as  the  manner  of  wearing  sables 
then  was,  while  the  head  was  to  be  garnished  with 
stones.  The  total  cost  the  earl  put  down  as 
40  marks.  This  must  have  been  very  much  like 
the  sables  with  ruby  eyes  that  Leicester  had  given 
the  Queen  only  the  New  Year’s  Day  before.1  At 
the  same  time  the  Countess  was  to  have  a  jewel 
specially  made  for  her  at  the  price  of  £40.  Another 
jewel  was  to  be  made  for  his  other  daughter,  the 
countess  of  Bath,  to  the  value  of  £30.  There  were 
no  particular  instructions  what  form  the  jewels 
should  take,  not  even  for  that  which  was  to  cost 
£100  and  was  to  be  given  to  the  Queen  s  most 
excellent  Majesty.  His  gifts  to  her  during  his 
lifetime  on  New  Year’s  Day  had  olten  taken  the 
form  of  pieces  of  jewellery,  and  of  these  we  have 
some  particulars.  His  presents  to  his  sovereign, 
like  those  given  by  his  wife,  must  always  have 
exceeded  the  minimum  sum  which  he  was  required 
to  spend.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  costly  gifts 
was  that  presented  in  1567,  which  was  a  dove 
made  of  gold  garnished  with  three  emeralds,  of 
which  the  largest  was  pendant,  two  table  diamonds 
and  four  small  rubies.  As  curious  and  costly,  but 
perhaps  more  curious  than  beautiful,  was  another 
jewel  given  by  the  countess  in  1572  showing,  like 
the  other,  the  taste  of  an  age  which  loved  to  take  a 
natural  object  and  put  it  in  the  most  artificial 

1  Nichols,  op.  cit ii.  p.  426. 
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setting.  This  was  a  white  hare  of  mother-of-pearl 
set  with  two  rubies  in  her  breast  and  a  great 
emerald  on  her  forehead,  made  to  sit  upon  a  stick 
of  gold  enamelled  and  garnished  with  three  table 
diamonds  and  many  small  rubies,  and  having  a 
cluster  of  ten  pearls  pendant  hanging  on  three 
small  gold  chains.1 

The  earl’s  clothes,  besides  his  ceremonial  robes 
as  knight  of  the  Garter  and  as  earl,  were  distributed 
also,  but  the  will  tells  us  no  more  than  that  the 
best  gown  went  to  Lord  William  St.  John  along 
with  the  sword  and  target,  and  the  second  best  to 
Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe.  The  only  particulars 
supplied  for  the  others  that  were  given  away  were 
that  one  was  specified  as  being  of  velvet,  which 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  death  took  place  on  July  28,  1585,  in  the 
house  in  the  Strand.  The  earl  had  been  busy  in 
Dorset  as  Lieutenant  of  the  county  during  the 
alarums  and  excursions,  induced  by  the  rumours 
that  the  Spanish  Fleet  was  approaching,  throughout 
the  summer  of  1583.  But  he  never  lived  to  see  the 
great  Armada  come.  He  was  taken  ill  the  following 
year  with  an  ailment  of  the  foot  which  proved 
ultimately  to  be  gangrene.  He  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  some  men  whom  Walsingham  described 
as  4  Western  men  of  no  great  learning  who  have, 
nevertheless,  done  some  very’  great  cures.’  2 

1  Nichols,  op.  cit .,  i.  p.  294.  This  was  the  year  in  which  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  a  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  gave  another  jewel  of 
gold  in  the  shape  of  a  branch  of  bay  leaves,  having  roses  in  enamel 
with  diamond  hearts  thereon,  as  well  as  a  spider  whose  back  was  a 
lozenge  diamond,  and  a  bee  with  two  diamonds  on  her. 

3  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Rutland  Papers ,  i.  p.  163. 
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The  Doctors 
and  Surgions 
gaue  him 
ouer. 

M.Marrad& 
Fowler  wes- 
teme  men, 
Surgions. 


What  should  I  say  ?  that  Science  is  deuine  : 
Yet  knowledge  fades,  unlesse  God  blesseth 
skill. 

The  maister  Docters,  gaue  him  ore  in  fine. 
And  left  his  Cure,  unto  the  Lord  his  will. 

The  mournfull  cryes,  the  howse  with  sorrowes 
fill. 

The  Lord  then  had,  compassion  of  our  mone, 
And  blest  the  workes,  of  men  that  ware 


unknowne. 

Discription  But  o  their  Cure,  did  but  prolong  his  paine, 

of  the  world  £uen  from  this  Crosse,  he  longed  Christ  to 
and  ol  all 
estates.  see. 

He  heald  this  world,  and  all  her  beauties 


vaine. 

The  prowdest  pompe,  a  short  felicitie. 

The  regall  care,  a  Golden  misery, 

The  Maiestrate,  an  honorable  thrawle. 

The  poore  man  blest,  whose  coscience  hath 
no  gawle. 


The  new  physicians  had,  in  fact,  declared  that 
they  despaired  of  their  patient's  recovery  unless  the 
foot  were  cut  off  at  once,1  which  apparently  was 
not  done.  July  came,  and  the  family  were  doubly 
stricken,  for  the  elder  surviving  son  w  as  slain  in  a 
foray  on  the  Scottish  border  but  two  or  tlnee  horns 
before  the  father  breathed  his  last  in  London, 
leaving  the  family  4  wholly  possessed  by  sorrow,  as 
John  Stanhope  informed  the  earl  of  Rutland  when 
he  went,  by  command  ol  the  Queen,  to  take 
messages  of  the  royal  sympathy  to  them,  being 
made  the  more  willing  to  go  because  Elizabeth 
promised  him  that  it  he  did  so  he  should  have  a 
warrant  for  a  brace  of  bucks  from  Enfield  Chace. 

1  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Rutland  Papers ,  i.  p.  163.  2  Ibid.,  p.  i78- 
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Knight  of  the  Garter 


Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedtord 


( Fron  the  painting  by  F .  Zucharo  at  H  oburn  Abbey.) 


THE  SECOND  EARL  AND  CHENIES  31 1 

For  the  family  it  was  the  end  of  an  epoch. 
Chenies  seems  henceforth  not  to  have  been  used 
again  as  the  chief  residence,  possibly  because  of  a 
fire,  although  so  far  there  is  no  very  certain  evidence 
on  the  latter  point.  The  third  earl,  who  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  a  minor,  spent  most  of  his  time 
either  at  the  house  at  Chiswick,  or  more  often  at 
Moor  Park,  of  which  his  great-grandfather  had 
been  keeper  and  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 


•second  earl  from  the  Crown. 1 

For  Edward,  third  earl  of  Bedford,  that  other-  j 

wise  ineffective  figure,  Le  Neve  drew  up  his  pedi-  5 

gree.  It  surmised  more  than  that  of  the  second  ] 

earl,  but  far  less  successfully.  The  third  earl  pre-  j 

sumably  accepted  it.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  ; 

whether  his  cousin  and  successor,  the  fourth  earl, 


did  so,  he  who  sent  down  to  Dorchester  to  inquire 
about  the  family  tomb,  inquiries  which  seem  j 

regrettably  to  have  been  carried  no  farther.  Then  j 

came  the  period  when  Dugdale  was  drawing  up  - 

his  great  baronage.  The  Garter  King  had,  it  ! 

would  seem,  his  information  concerning  the  Russells  j 

direct  from  the  earl  of  Bedford  himself,2  and  the  $ 

earl,  the  fifth  of  his  name,  had  nothing  to  say  about 
his  family  except  a  general  statement  that  they 
were  descended  from  the  ancient  one  of  Kingston 
Russell.  Apparently  both  he  and  the  Garter  King 
either  knew  nothing  of  the  Le  Neve  pedigree, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  not  very  remote 
predecessor  of  the  one  in  the  office  ol  the  other,  or 
neither  of  them  believed  in  it.  This  is  a  little 
surprising.  What  is  even  more  surprising  is  that 
1  V.C.H.  Herts,  ii.  p.  377.  2  Baronage ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  377~8* 
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the  fifth  earl  has  nothing  to  say  about  Berwick,  for 
his  version  of  the  family  history  jumps  from  the 
family  who  lived  at  Kingston  Russell  to  the  first 
earl,  with  just  a  side  glance  at  one  Russell  who  was 
Governor  of  Corfe  Castle.  Y  et  it  is  not  perhaps 
quite  so  surprising  after  all,  for  by  1663,  when 
Dugdale  was  publishing  his  peerage,  the  interest  of 
the  Russells  had  shifted  from  the  west  to  the  home 
counties.  The  first  earl  had  become  the  great 
figure  held  up  for  admiration  to  the  family.  His 
tomb  at  Chenies  marked  the  burial  place  of  the 
family.  Swyre  church  with  its  brasses  and  Ber¬ 
wick  with  its  manor  house  had  sunk  into  the 
background.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
had  become  dim  and  remote,  and  when  the  fifth 
earl  stated  simply  that  his  family  was  of  the  Russells 
of  Kingston  Russell,  and  then  went  on  to  the  first 
earl,  he  had  probably  given  all  the  information 
which  he  thought  of  any  interest.1 

1  Such  eighteenth-century  pedigrees  as  exist  for  the  family  are  for 
the  most  part  copies  ot  or  slight  variations  on  the  Elizabethan  pedigree. 
Little  interest  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the  story  ot  the  Norman 
descent.  There  is  a  table,  drawn  up  most  probably  about  1732. 
showing  the  descent  ot  the  dukes  ot  Bediord  from  Charlemagne 
and  ‘  other  heroes  of  antiquity.’  It  is  very  clearly  the  work  of  an 
amateur  and  is  worth  as  little  or  as  much  as  others  of  its  kind.  In 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  when  Norman  origins  became  ot 
supreme  importance,  it  seems  likely  that  pedigrees  showing  descent 
from  the  Conqueror's  Barons  were  again  fetched  out  and  treated  with 
respect,  as  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Bedford  Russells,  tor  whom 
Mr.  Wiflen  produced  his  history.  But  he  was  by  no  means  the  only 
antiquary  or  family  historian  who  was  searching  the  archives  ot 
Normandy  and  northern  France  generally  at  this  time.  I  have  lately 
been  shown,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society,  a  most  interesting  set  of  MSS.  that  have 
recently  come  into  his  hands  describing  the  adventures  in  1  icard\  o 
an  historian  who  visited  France  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Witfen 
and  for  a  similar  purpose. 
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APPENDIX  A 

CHART  SHOWING  DESCENT  OF  JOHN  (RUSSELL) 

FIRST  EARL  OF  BEDFORD 

(As  known,  1930)1 

Stephen  Russell,  otherwise  Gascoigne,  =  Alice  [  ], 

a  Bordeaux  merchant  of  Dorchester  |  heiress  general  of 

de  la  Tour  and  de 
Blintsfield. 


and  Weymouth  ;  d.  between  June  and 
October  1438. 


Henry  Russell,  otherwise  Gascoigne, 
Esq.,  d.  between  October  1463,  and 
October  1464. 


Elizabeth  Herring, 
d.  and  co-h.  of 
JohnHerring,Esq., 
of  Chaldon  Her¬ 
ring  ;  d.  between 
March  1441-2, 
and  April  1449. 


Joan 
Russell, 
fl.  1449. 


John  Russell,  = 
Esq.,  b.  about 
1432 ;  d. 1505; 
M.I.  in  Swyre 
church. 


Alice  (or 
Elizabeth) 
Froxmere, 
d.  of  John 
Froxmere, 
of  Droitwich, 
mar.  about 
1449.  M.I. 
in  Swyre 
church. 


William 
Russell, 
fl. 1449. 


Walter  = 
Chev- 
erell, 
Esq.,  of 
East 
Stoke, 
d.  No¬ 
vember 
4, 1481. 


Cristina, 
d.  1409. 


Alice  Wise,  =  James  Russell,  Esq., 
d.  of  John  |  will  November  30, 
(or  Thomas)  1505,  pr.  February 
Wise  of  15,  1506.  M.I.  in 
Sydenham  Swyre  church, 
bv  Tavis- 

j 

tock. 


Joan, 
mar.  by 
May  10, 
1505  ;  d. 
April  1 1 , 

1523- 


Thomas  Sir  Henry'  John  Chcvcrcll, 
Russell.  Russell,  son  and  heir, 
priest.  b.  about  1442  ; 
d.  1485. 


Robert ,  =Thomasine, 
6th  son  of  mentioned 
Thomas  in  her  bro- 
Flussey  of  ther’s  will 
Shapwick.  February  2, 

x555* 


John  Russell,  of  Berwick,  =  Anne 
Esq.,  son  and  heir  ;  cr.  Sapcote, 
Baron  Russell  of  ‘  Chen-  j  d.  1559' 
eys,’  1539  ;  Earl  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  1550  ;  d.  March  14, 

1554-5  ;  bur.  at  Chenies. 

Francis  (Russell) 
2nd  Earl  of  Bedford. 


Roger 

Chcverell. 


1  Italics  and  dotted  lines  denote  uncertainty'. 
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APPENDIX  B 

SUMMARY  OF  PROOFS  OF  DESCENT  OF  JOHN  (RUSSELL) 

FIRST  EARL  OF  BEDFORD 

The  evidence  for  this  descent  depends  upon  the  history  of 
the  earFs  Dorset  lands,  since  these  alone  were  lands  of  in¬ 
heritance.  His  tenure  1  oi  the  Dorset  estates  is  pro\  ed  by  . 

(1)  His  will2  mentioning  the  manors  of  Berwick  and 
Chaldon  (Herring). 

(2)  The  return3  made  in  1539  of  all  the  lands  which 
he  then  had,  including  the  manor  of  Berwick  in  Dorset. 

(3)  The  enrolment 4  among  Dorchester  Corporation 
Records  of  a  deed,  September  7,  1557,  relating  to  a 
messuage  in  High  West  Street  abutting  on  the  burgage  of 

the  heirs  of  the  late  earl  of  Bedford. 

(4)  A  rental  5  of  1617  among  Weymouth  Corporation 
Records  referring  to  five  distinct  tenements  in  Weymouth 
as  belonging  to  ‘  Lord  Russells  heires. 

The  connection  with  Weymouth  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  relations  of  himself  and  his  son  with  the  gild  of 
St.  George  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  there.6 

The  parentage  of  the  first  earl  is  proven  by  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Berwick  manor,  since  by  deed,7  February  16, 
x 508-9,  ‘John  Russell  of  Berwike  .  .  .  squyer  son  and 
heir  of  James  Russell  late  deceased’  sold  his  reversionary 
interest  in  the  manor  of  Moreton  in  Somerset,  tenements 

at  Thornydon,  co.  Somerset,  and  messuages  and  land 

% 

1  The  only  extant  inquisition  post-mortem  is  for  the  county  of 
Hertfordshire  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  ser.  2,  vol.  102,  no.  00. 

3  See  above,  p.  16811. 

3  Augm.  Off.  Misc.  Bk.  418,  ff.  1  et  seqq.  ;  see  p.  168. 

4  Mayo,  Dorchester  Municipal  Records ,  no.  663. 

6  Records  penes  Weymouth  Corporation  :  Constitution  •  •  •  °j 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe,  a  folio  volume,  variously  described  as  ‘  A  ’ 

or  ‘  C  *  ff.  55-7- 
8  See  above,  p.  184. 

7  Enrolled,  Close  Roll,  1.  Henry  V  III,  no.  3?  ^d* 
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at  Shitterton  by  Bere,  co.  Dorset,  which  should  have 
descended  to  him  upon  the  death  of  ‘  Johane  Russell, 
widowe  late  the  wiffe  of  the  seid  James  Russell  Sqiuer.’ 
The  evidence  for  identity  of  the  first  earl  with  this  John 
Russell  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  both  Shitterton 
and  Chaldon  Herring  had  been  settled  earlier  upon 
another  John  Russell  ;  1  thus  he  sold  his  interest  in 
Shitterton  but  retained  Chaldon  Herring. 

That  Joan,  widow  of  James  Russell,  was  the  first  earl’s 
stepmother  is  shown  by  a  subsequent  deed  2  in  which  he 
calls  her  ‘  late  the  wife  of  the  foreseid  James  Russell  fader 
to  me  the  seid  John.’  The  name  of  his  mother,  Alice 
(Wise),  rests  upon  (1)  a  monumental  inscription  in 
Swyre  church  together  with  the  arms  of  Russell  impaling 
Wise3;  and  (2)  the  pedigree  compiled  about  1562  by 
or  for  the  second  earl  of  Bedford  ;  and  (3)  the  marshal¬ 
ling  of  the  arms  of  Wise  as  those  of  the  carl's  mother 
upon  his  tomb  and  in  a  contemporary  window  at  Chenics. 
The  facts  as  to  his  mother's  name  thus  depend  upon 
retrospective  evidence,  since  the  inscriptions  at  Swyre 
are  of  later  date  than  the  events  recorded.4 

The  date  of  death  of  James  Russell  is  shown  by  his  will  5 
which  wras  dated  November  30,  1505,  and  proved  by  his 
son  John  and  brother  Thomas,  February  15,  1505—6. 
That  he  was  heir  to  John,  son  of  Henry  Russell  by 
Elizabeth  Herring  his  wife,  is  shown  by  his  tenure  ot 
Shitterton,  which  James  settled  upon  his  wife  Joan  in 
May  1505. 6  This  manor  had  been  entailed  7  by  John 
Herring  of  Chaldon  Herring,  April  20,  1449,  remainder 
upon  (<2)  John,  and  (b)  William  Russell,  sons  ot  Henry 

1  See  above,  pp.  91,  92. 

2  Enrolled,  Close  Roll,  1.  Henry'  VIII  (unnumbered),  m.  6d. 

3  See  above,  p.  1 10.  4  See  above,  p.  1 1 1  n.  1 . 

6  See  above,  p.  108.  The  date  thus  disagrees  both  with  the 
inscription  (1509)  and  the  inquisition  upon  the  widow’ Joan  (July  20, 

1507).  The  former  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  earl  left  Berwick  in  1509. 

•  Deed  cited  in  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  scr.  2,  40,  no.  28. 

7  See  above,  p.  92. 
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Russell  of  Weymouth,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Herring, 
John  Russell  being  the  elder  brother  and  one  of  the  co¬ 
heirs  to  John  Herring  :  while  Chaldon  Herring  had  been 
settled  March  7,  1441-2,  by  John  Herring  in  remainder 
upon  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Russell,  and  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  Elizabeth.  The  name  of  the  wife  of  John,  son 
of  Henry  Russell,  is  proved  by  another  settlement  made 
by  John  Herring  in  1449,  entailing  lands  and  tenements 
in  Hoyford,  Sutton  Pointz  and  Westhall  in  remainder 
upon  John  the  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Russell,  and 
upon  Alice  Froxmere  whom  by  the  grace  ol  God  John 
was  marrying.1  That  the  first  earl  deduced  his  own 
descent  from  John  Russell,  rather  than  his  brother 
William,  is  denoted  by  his  quartering  the  arms  of 
Froxmere  of  Droitwich  2  ;  but  contemporary  proof  that 
James  sprang  from  John,  rather  than  from  William,  has 
not  yet  been  found.  John  Russell  died  in  1505  according 
to  the  (later)  inscription 3  to  himself  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  ( sic )  Froxmere  in  Swyre  church.  This  date 
tallies  with  that  of  the  birth  of  Henry’s  son  John  (about 
1431),  taking  into  account  that  Henry  s  daughter 
Cristina  is  known  to  have  been  of  considerable  age  at 
her  death  in  1499. 4 

This  Cristina,  daughter  to  Henry  Russell,  had  a 
contingent  interest  in  several  of  the  estates  settled  by 
John  Herring  ;  she  married  Walter  Cheverell,  upon 
whom  her  father  settled  lands  and  tenements  in  Stoui 
Provost,  Shaftesbury  and  Dorchester.5  The  tenure  of 
lands  by  the  Cheverells  of  John  Russell  in  Maiden 
Newton,  where  Henry  Russell’s  father  had  land  as  well  as 
in  Stour  Provost  and  elsewhere,6  helps  to  strengthen 
the  evidence  for  the  whole  pedigree,  as  does  also  the 

1  Cited  in  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  Henry  VI,  file  162,  no.  21. 

2  See  above,  p.  102.  3  See  above,  p.  106. 

4  She  outlived  her  son  John,  who  had  been  born  about  1442. 

5  Deed  cited  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  scr.  2,vol.  160,  no.  3  ;  deed  enrolled, 

see  Dorchester  Municipal  Records  (ed.  Mayo,  no.  517)* 

6  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  Henry  VII,  vol.  i.  p.  145  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  316  i  Chan. 

Inq.  p.m.,  ser.  2,  vol.  32,  no.  45. 
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occurrence  of  the  Cheverells  as  tenants  alongside  the 
Russells  at  Dorchester  and  at  Stour  Provost. 

The  identity  of  the  Henry  Russell  of  Weymouth, 
husband  of  Elizabeth  Herring,  with  Henry  Russell,  alias 
Gascoyne,  is  indicated  by  the  connection  with  the  Wey¬ 
mouth  gild  of  St.  George,  for  in  1442  Henry  Russell  of 
Weymouth  was  among  those  who  had  licence  1  to  found 
the  gild,  and  in  1455  when  he  applied  for  the  licence  to 
endow  it  the  jurors  returned  2  that  he  would  retain  lands 
and  tenements  in  Blintsfield  ;  whereas  the  Abbot  of 
Alccster  charged  ‘  Henry  Russell  otherwise  called  Henry 
Gascoyn  of  Weymouth  Squver 5  with  unjustly  with¬ 
holding  from  the  abbey  the  manor  of  Blintsfield.3  I11 
the  court  rolls  of  Stour  Provost,  a  manor  adjacent  to 
Blintsfield,  Elenry  Russell  appears  as  a  suitor  alterna¬ 
tively  with  Henry  Gascoyne  and  in  succession  to  a 
Stephen  Gascoyne  who  appears  alternatively  as  Stephen 
Russell  and  in  1420  claimed  the  Stour  Provost  tenement 
in  right  of  his  wife  Alice.4 

That  this  Stephen  and  Alice  were  the  parents  of  Henry 
Russell,  otherwise  Gascoyne,  is  proved  by  a  deed 0 
whereby  Henry  Russell,  in  granting  a  Dorchester  tene¬ 
ment  to  his  daughter  Cristina  and  her  husband  Walter 
Cheverell,  styles  himself  son  and  heir  of  Stephen  Russell 
and  of  Alice  his  wife.  This  Alice  is  known  by  the  pleas 
instituted  for  the  recovery  of  her  inheritance  G  to  have 
been  heiress  general  of  the  families  of  de  la  Tour  ot 
Berwick,  and  of  de  Blintsfield.  The  descent  of  her 
husband  Stephen  is,  so  far,  unknown  ;  but  the  arms 
of  her  de  la  Tour  ancestors  were  quartered  by  her 
descendant,  the  first  earl  of  Bedford,  both  in  the  glass 
at  Chenies,  and  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  there. 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  1441-6,  p.  70. 

2  Chancery  Inquisition  ad  quod  damnum,  451,  no.  27. 

3  Early  Chan.  Proc.  16,  no.  503. 

4  Stour  Provost  Court  Rolls  penes  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

5  Mayo,  op.  cit.,  No.  517.  s  See  above,  pp.  38-51. 
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APPENDIX  C 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PARLIAMENTARY  RETURNS  FOR  DORSET 
COUNTY  AND  DORSET  BOROUGHS  SHOWING  THE  CON¬ 
NECTION  OF  THE  RUSSELL  FAMILY  WITH  PARLIAMENT, 

I34°— x500 

Names  in  roman  type  are  direct  ancestors  of  the  first  earl 
of  Bedford  ;  in  italics,  are  possibly  his  direct  ancestors  ; 
names  in  square  brackets  are  indirectly  associated  with 
his  ancestors  e.g.  by  marriage,  or  by  tenure. 


Date  of 
Parliament 


Constituency 


Electors 


Mainpernors 


Elected 


I34O 

1348 

1384 


Melcombe 

Regis 

Dorchester 

Dorset 


Melcombe 

Regis 

1387/8  Melcombe 

Regis 

1389/90  Melcombe 

Regis 

1394/5  Weymouth 

Borough 
Dorset  County 
and 

Boroughs 

1405/6  Wareham 


H°7 


Dorchester 


William 

Russell 

William 

Russell 
[Stephen 
Derby,  knt.] 
Thomas 

Russell 

Thomas 

Russell 

Thomas 

Russell 

Thomas  Stephen 

Russell  Russell 

Thomas 

Russell 

[John 

Cheverell] 

[John 

Cheverell] 


1409/10  Dorset 
(Jan.) 


[Morgan 

Gogh] 

[Hugh 

Deverell] 

John  Herring 
[John 

Cheverell] 

1  The  persons  here  styled  ‘  electors  ’  are  explicitly  named  in  the 
indenture  as  having  *  elected  ’  ( eligerunt )  the  burgesses  or  knights. 
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Date  of  r  ... 
Parliament  Constituency 


1413  Weymouth 


1414  Dorset 


Weymouth 


1417  Dorset 


Weymouth 
1419  Dorset 


1420 


Dorset 


Weymouth 


1421  Dorset 
(May) 


Shaftesbury 

Weymouth 


1 42 1  Dorset 
(Dec.) 


Weymouth 

1422  Dorset 
Weymouth 

1423  Dorset 
[Boroughs 

wanting] 


Electors 


Mainpernors 


Elected 


Stephen 

Gascoign 

[Hugh 

Deverell] 

Stephen 

Gascoign 

Stephen 

Gascoign 

[Hugh 

Deverell] 

William 

Russell 
.  .  .  Russell 
[Hugh 

Deverell] 

[.  .  .  Heryng] 
[Hugh 

Deverell] 
Stephen 
Gascoigne 
Stephen 
Gascoigne 
Stephen 
Gascoigne 
John  Hering 
[Hugh 

Deverell] 
Thomas  Wyse 
Stephen 

Russell 

[Hugh 

Deverell] 

Stephen 

Gascoign 

Stephen 

Russell 

Stephen 

Gascoign 

Stephen 

Russell 
John  Heryng 


William 

Russell 
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Date  of  Constituency  Electors  Mainpernors  Elected 

Parliament 


1425 


I425/6 

(Feb.) 


1427 


H29 


1 430/ 1 
(Jan.) 


1432  1 


Dorset  [Hugh 

Deverell] 
John  Heryng 
Stephen 

Russell 

Weymouth  Stephen 

Russell 

[Shaftesbury7]  Thomas  1 Vyse 


Weymouth 

Dorset 


Dorset 


Weymouth 

Melcombe 

Regis 

Dorset 


Weymouth 

Melcombe 

Regis 

Dorset 

Shaftesbury 

Weymouth 


Dorset 


Stephen 

Russell 

[Hugh 

Deverell] 
John  Heryng 
[Robert 

Heryng] 

Stephen 

Russell 

[Hugh 

Deverell] 

Stephen 

Russell 

[John  Russell] 

John 

Cheverell 
Stephen 
Gascoigne 
Stephen 
Gascoigne 
[John  Russell] 

Stephen 

Russell 
Thomas  Wyse 
Stephen 

Gascoign 
Henry  Russell 
Stephen 

Russell 


Henry 

Russell 


Henry 

Russell 

[Thomas 

Husee] 


1  Hutchins,  Dorset ,  ii.  434,  also  has  Henry  Russell  as  one  of  the 
burgesses  for  Weymouth  in  1433  5  km  the  Weymouth  returns  are 
lost  for  that  year. 
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Parliament  Constituency  Electors 

Mainpernors 

Elected 

1432  Dorset  [Thomas 

(coni.)  Huse] 

Henry 

Russell 

Weymouth  Stephen 

Russell 

Henry 

Russell 

Melcombe  [John 

Regis  Russell] 

1435  Dorset  JohnHeryng 


Weymouth  Henry 

Russell 

Melcombe  [John 

Regis  Russell] 

1 436/7  Dorset  JohnHeryng 

(Jan.)  [John 

Cheverell] 

Weymouth  Henry 

Russell 

Stephen 

Russell 

Melcombe  [William 

Resris  Russell] 

[John 

Russell] 

1 44 1/2  Dorset  JohnHeryng 

(Jan.) 

Weymouth 


1448/9  Dorset  [Thomas 

(Feb.)  Husee] 

Henry 

Russell 

1449  Weymouth 
(Nov.) 

1450  Dorset  John  Heryng 

[Boroughs 

wanting] 

i452/3  Weymouth 

(Mar.) 


Henry 

Russell 


[Thomas 

Husee] 


Henry 

Russell 

[Walter 

Cheverell] 


John  Russell 


[Thomas 

Froxmere] 
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Date  of  Constituency 
Parliament 


1455  Dorset 

Weymouth 
1460  Dorset 


1472  Dorset 
1 477/8  Dorset 
(Jan.) 

Shaftesbury 


Electors 


Walter 

Chiverell 


Henry 
Russell,  esq. 
John 

Russell ,  esq. 

[John 

Cheverell] 


FAMILY  HISTORY 


Mainpernors  Elected 


[Thomas 

Frogmere] 


John  Russell 


Thomas 

Husee 


(From  this  date  onwards  the  returns  do  not  give  electors’  names.) 
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RUSSELL  OF  KINGSTON  RUSSELL 


This  family  was  established  at  Kingston  Russell  in 
Long  Bridy,  near  Swyre,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  and  probably  earlier.  About  1210  Jo  n 
‘  Russel  ’  held  Kingston  as  half  a  hide  by  the  serjeanty  ot 
being  marshal  of  the  King’s  buttery  on  Christmas  Day 
and  at  Whitsuntide,  a  service  which  had  originated  in 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror.1  His  direct  male  descendants 
continued  to  hold  Kingston  until  1432,  when  the  Russell 
lands  were  divided  between  Isabella  and  Margaret,  the 
two  daughters  of  Sir  Maurice  Russell,  knight,  a  ter  t  ie 
deaths  of  their  brother  Thomas,  a  minor,  and  o.  Ins 

infant  daughter.2 


1  Tata  de  NeviU  (Rec.  Com.),  .65  ;  Red  Book  of  Exchequer  (Rolls 
Ser  )  <146.  The  tenure  later  was  said  to  be  that  ot  telling  ou 
King’s^hessmen  and  putting  them  away  when  the  King  had  hmshe 

his  game  (Cal.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m .,  vii.  220). 

*  See  the  accompanying  Table,  based  throughout  upon  contem¬ 


porary  evidence. 
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Their  lands  in  Dorset  extended  into  Mappowder, 
Haslebury  (Bryan),  Shirborne  and  Sturminster  Newton,1 
which  may  have  been  land  of  inheritance  belonging  to 
John  Russell.  By  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ralph  with 
Isabel,  one  of  the  two  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  James 
Newmarch,2  they  acquired  one-half  of  the  Newmarch 
‘  barony,5  including  Horsington  manor  in  Somerset,  of 
which  Kingston  Russell  was  later  styled  a  member, 
Dyrham  in  Gloucestershire,  Upton  (later  called  Upton 
Russells)  in  Berkshire,  Hardwick  and  Kimble  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire.3  In  a  later  generation  the  marriage  of  Sir 
Theobald  Russell,  knight,  with  Eleanor  Gorges  brought 
to  the  family  Bradepole  manor  in  Dorset  and  others  of 
the  estates  of  the  ancient  family  of  Gorges.  Although 
these  Gorges  manors  had,  in  1330  been  settled 4  in 
reversion  upon  the  younger  sons  of  Sir  Theobald,  viz. 
William,  Theobald,  John  and  Richard,  Bradepole  and 
others  of  these  manors  passed  at  least  for  a  time  to  the  co¬ 
heirs  of  Sir  Maurice  Russell,  descendants  of  the  eldest 
son  Ralph.5  Of  the  younger  sons  of  Sir  Theobald, 
William  died  without  issue  male.6  The  descendants  of 
Theobald  the  younger  took  the  name  of  Gorges  and 
bore  the  Gorges’  arms  ;  whereas  Sir  Maurice  Russell 
bore  the  arms  of  his  grandfather,  Ralph  Russell,  viz • 
argent,  on  a  chief  sable,  three  lozants  or.7 

Sir  Maurice  Russell  had  also  had  brothers,  Theobald 
and  John,  older  than  himself,  upon  whom  Kingston 
Russell  and  other  manors  were  entailed  in  1341  8  ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  they  died  without  issue  male,  for  otherwise 

1  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  ii.  6,  7  ;  iii.  400  ;  v.  278. 

2  Cott.  Claud.  A.  viii.  ff.  114,  uOb.  There  may  possibly  have 
been  two  Ralphs  here  ;  but  the  descent  of  the  land  shows  that  in 
that  case  the  one  was  heir  to  the  other. 

3  Collinson,  Som.  ii.  372  ;  Rudder,  Gloucester  shut.  428  ;  V.C.H. 
Berks ,  iii.  283  ;  V.C.H.  Bucks ,  ii.  303  ;  iii.  363. 

4  Feet  of  Fines,  Div.  Cos.  4  Edward  III,  06. 

*  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  10  Heniy  VI,  39. 

6  Cal.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  viii.  485. 

7  Anct.  Deeds  (P.R.O.)  C.  2381  ;  cf.  B.M.  Cat.  of  Seals,  13,  167. 

8  Feet  of  Fines  Div.  Cos.,  15  Edward  III,  290. 
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he  himself  would  not  have  succeeded  to  these  lands.  IF, 
then,  the  Russells  of  Berwick  descended  from  the  Russells 
of  Kingston  Russell,  it  must  have  been  through  some 
cadet  branch  of  the  family.  They  were  possibly  descend¬ 
ants  of  Lawrence,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Theobald 
Russell,  whose  interest  lay  in  lands  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,1 
or  of  John  or  Richard,  Sir  Theobald’s  younger  sons,  or 
(perhaps  less  probably  in  view  of  the  name  Gorges 
adopted  by  this  branch)  they  sprang  from  Sir  Theobald’s 
son  Theobald. 

Of  the  two  co-heiresses  in  1432,  Margaret  married  as 
her  first  husband  Sir  Gilbert  Dennys,  a  knight  of 
Gloucestershire.2  It  was  their  descendant,3  Sir  Walter 
Dennys  of  Dyrham  who,  in  June  1542,  had  licence  to 
alienate  Kingston  Russell  manor  to  one  Maurice  Dennys.4 
In  March  1543-4  Maurice  Dennys  sold  to  the  Crown  for 
£966  is.  3 d.  this  manor,  together  with  Forthampton  in 
Gloucestershire,5  which  he  had  also  recently  acquired.6 

On  March  15,  1559-60,  the  manor  again  changed 
hands,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  Crown  to  krancis,  earl  of 
Bedford,  together  with  the  site  ot  the  dissolved  monastery 
of  St.  Kirian  in  Cornwall,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
£1,049  I2^7 

1  De  Banco  Roll  207,  m.  198. 

2  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  3  Henry  V,  p.  61. 

3  Ibid.,  10  Henry  VI,  p.  53  ;  ibid.,  ser.  2,  lvi.  no.  9  ;  P.C.C.  9 
Adeane  ;  cf.  Visitation  of  Gloucestershire ,  1623,  Harl.  Soc.,  xxi.  49* 
where  he  is  shown  as  great-great-grandson  to  Sir  Gilbert  and 
Margaret  Dennys. 

4  Letters  and  Papers ,  Henry  VIII,  xvii.  443  (10). 

5  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.  Copy  (contemporary  or  nearly  con¬ 
temporary)  of  indenture  between  King  Henry  VIII  and  Maurice 

Dennys  dated  March  2,  1543-4- 

6  Letters  and  Papers ,  Henry  VIII,  xvii.  362  (64). 

7  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.  Letters  Patent  under  the  Privy  Seal  to 

Francis,  earl  of  Bedford. 
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RUSSELL  OF  KINGSTON  RUSSELL 


John  Russell 1 
of  Kingston  Russell, 
Constable  of  Shirborne  ; 
d.  about  1224.3 


Ralph  Russell 1  =  Isabel, 

d.  and  co-h.  of  James  Newmarch.2 


Sir  James  Russell,4 
son  and  heir. 


Ralph  Russell, 
1295;  o.s.p. 


Robert  Russell,5 
uncle  and  heir 
to  Ralph,  1295  ; 
os.p. 


Sir  William  Russell, 
held  Kingston  of  his 
father’s  gift  ;  inheri¬ 
ted  his  brothers’ 
lands,  1 298. 6 


Sir  Theobald  Russell, 
son  and  heir,  born 
about  1303 7  ;  in  cus¬ 
tody  of  Ralph  de 
Gorges,  1 3 1 4  8  ;  d.  bef. 
July  1349.9 


Eleanor  Gorges.11  Lawrence 

Russell,  a 

minor, 

I3I4-8 


•  i 

Ralph  Russell,  William  Russell,  Theobald  u  John  10  Richard 10 
son  and  heir  ;  d.  March  24,  ‘deGorges’ 14  fl.  *b 

born  about  1343,  s.p.m.14  ^S0-  ^S0* 

l375-12 


Theobald  13  John  13  Isabella 
fl.  1341;  fl.  1341 ; 

o.s.p.m.  o.s.p. m. 


Sir  Maurice  =  Joan. 
Russell,  Knt.  ! 


Thomas 
‘  Gorges,' 10 
d.  1404. 


I 


Margaret,17  Isabella,17 

d.  and  co-h. ;  d.  and  co-h.  ; 
m.  (1)  Gilbert  m.  (1)  John 
Dennys  15  ;  Drayton  15 ; 

(2)  John  (2)  Stephen 

KemySjEsq.11  Haytfeld, 

Esq.11 


Thomas 
Russell,11  d. 
a  minor,  1432. 


Gorges  ofVVraxall. 


Margery 11  d. 
aet.  2  days,  Mar. 

H32 


. 
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Proofs  of  Pedigree  of  Russell  of  Kingston  Russell 

1.  Testa  de  Nevill  (Rec.  Com.),  165,  172  ;  Red  Book  of 

Exchequer  (Rolls  Scr.),  546. 

2.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  VIII,  fF.  114,  118b  ;  cf  deeds  cited 

from  Bruton  Cartulary.  Hutchins,  Dorset ,  ii.  190. 

3.  Rot.  Litt.  Claus.  (Rec.  Com.),  i.  538b,  623b,  648b. 

4.  Anct.  Deeds  (P.R.O.),  A.  4629,  A.  11960  ;  Cal.  Chan. 

Inq.  p.m .,  iii.  647. 

5.  Ibid.,  iii.  400  ;  Cal.  Fine  Rolls ,  i.  354  ;  E.  153/8,  no.  1 1. 

6.  Cal.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  v.  278. 

7.  Ibid.,  vii.  220  ;  cf.  Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  1307-19*  PP-  78>  I4°- 

8.  De  Banco  Roll  207,  m.  198. 

9.  Cal.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  ix.  336. 

10.  Feet  of  Fines,  Div.  Cos.  4  Edward  III,  66. 

11.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  10  Henry  VI,  39. 

12.  Ibid.,  Edward  III,  file  251,  no.  32. 

13.  Feet  of  Fines,  Div.  Cos.  15  Edward  III,  290. 

14.  Cal.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  x iii.  485  ;  Escheators’  Acct.  16/3. 

15.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  3  Henry  V,  61. 

16.  Ibid.,  5  Henry  IV,  17. 

17.  Ibid.,  35  Henry  VI,  nos.  6,  25. 


APPENDIX  E 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NAME  RUSSELL  IN  DORSET  1 

The  Dorset  Russells  fall  naturally  into  several  groups 
according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  found. 

Apart  from  the  Kingston  Russell  family,"  there  were 
Russells  who  wrere  connected  in  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries  wdth  the  following  districts  :  (i)  Wey¬ 
mouth,  (2)  Bridport  and  (3)  Tyneham— all  on  the 
coast  ;  (4)  Dorchester,  (5)  Chilfrome  and  (6)  Map- 

1  The  greater  part  of  this  study  is  based  upon  the  calendars  to 
Dorset  Plea  Rolls  and  other  records  compiled  by  Mr. E. A. Fry.  The 
completion  of  this  excellent  work  may  produce  more  decisive  results. 

3  See  Appendix  D. 
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powder,  in  Central  Dorset  ;  (7)  the  Tarrants  and 

(8)  Cranborne  in  Eastern  Dorset.  These  groups,  how¬ 
ever,  overlap  with  each  other.  There  are,  for  example, 
clear  connections  between  the  Russclls  of  Dorchester 
and  Weymouth. 

The  Mappowder  family  was  established  there  as  early 
as  1 1 89, 1  and  in  1435  William  Russell,  then  late  of 
Mappowder,  was  styled  ‘  gentleman.’  2  Eustace,  Hugh, 
Richard  and  Robert  occur  as  Christian  names  in  the 
generations  between  1288  and  1435. 3  The  name  Henry 
has  been  found  in  the  thirteenth  century  only.4  William 
Russell  of  Mappowder  claimed  a  tenement  in  Alton 
Pancras  in  1394. 5  It  was  probably  Maud,  the  widow  of 
Richard  of  Mappowder,  who  was  assessed  towards  the 
subsidy  of  1332  in  Corton  and  Abbotsbury.6  The  Bcre 
Regis  family  may  have  died  out  with  John  Russell  who, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  II,  left  two  daughters  as  heirs  7  ; 
but  it  was  at  Bloxworth  near  Bere  that  was  buried  John 
Russell,  otherwise  Preston.8 

At  Chilfrome  the  earliest  Russell  yet  found  is  James, 
who  brought  a  plea  as  to  tenements  there  in  1312,  and  in 
the  same  court  stood  pledge  for  Thomas  dc  Bonville  in 
a  plea  against  John  de  la  Tour.9  Land  in  Chilfrome 
was  also  claimed  in  1326  by  a  Henry  Russell  who  was 
styled  of  Fenny  Compton,  and  sued  in  right  of  his  wife 
Margery,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Roger  le  Boys,  and 
sister  to  Joan,  wife  of  Hugh  le  Mercer.10  This  Chilfrome 
family  has  special  significance  owing  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Maiden  Newton,  where  lay  lands  apparently 
land  of  inheritance  of  Stephen  Russell  alias  Gascoyne, 

1  Anct.  Deeds  (P.R.O.),  A.  6708. 

2  De  Banco  Roll  699,  m.  597^. 

3  Assize  Rolls  2 10,  m.  9  ;  1242,111.7;  1430,111.99;  De  Banco  Rolls 
304,  m.  41 1,  41K/.,  467^.  ;  305,111.323. 

4  Assize  Roll  203,  m.  4.  5  Ibid.,  1502,  m.  58 d. 

6  Lay  Subs.  103,  no.  5. 

7  Assize  Roll  1335,  m.  1 6d.  ;  cf.  210,  m.  i6d.  ;  213,  m.  22. 

8  See  p.  331. 

9  Assize  Roll  1356,  m.  4 d. 

10  De  Banco  Rolls  264,  mm.  294 d.,  309^.  ;  288,  m.  223J. 
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and  of  Frome  Vauchurch  where  his  wife  Alice  had 
property.  Henry  and  Margery  Russell  were  connected 
also  with  the  Weymouth  district,  since  they  laid  claim,  on 
Margery’s  behalf,  to  the  manor  of  East  Ringstead,1 
where  later  (in  1332)  a  William  Russell  was  assessed.2 
In  Dorchester,  during  the  lifetime  of  Stephen  and 


Henry  Russell  alias  Gascoyne,  there  lived  also  a  merchant, 

John  Russell  alias  Gyle,3  probably  so  called  to  distinguish 
him  from  John  Gyle  alias  Raw,  who  was  also  a 
Dorchester  burgess  of  repute  at  the  time.4  One  of  these, 

John  Gyles,  served  as  bailiff  to  the  town  in  1408  ;  while 
a  Stephen  Gyle,  LL.D.,  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Gyle,  j 

may  possibly  have  preceded  Henry  Russell  alias  Gascoyne 
as  tenant  of  a  Durngate  Street  tenement.5  No  definite 


connection  has,  however,  been  found  between  Russell 
alias  Gyle  and  Russell  alias  Gascoyne,  nor  between  the 
former  and  another  contemporary,  John  Russell  k  of 
Dorchester,’  who  with  his  wife  Joan  in  1408  acquired  a 
tenement  on  the  south  side  ol  Durngate  Street  from  the  j 

feoffees  of  John  Maundeware.6  In  the  adjacent  manor 
of  Fordington,  also,  Russells  were  tenants  and  residents 
throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
earliest  known  record  there  is  ol  a  Richard  Russell, 
sometimes  styled  Rosscl,  who  was  impleaded  for  debt  in 
the  Fordington  courts  from  1 329  I331-7  ^aich 

1 338-9  a  John  Russell,  with  his  wife  Alice  and  son  John, 
took  up  a  tenement  there  for  three  lives.8  Perhaps  it 
was  this  son  John  who  married  Edith,  executiix  and 
probably  widow  of  Peter  Whete,9  a  resident  whose 
name  frequently  appears  on  the  rolls  for  bieach  of  the 
assize.10  In  1354  a  John  Russell,  servant  (serviens)  to 
Adam  atte  More,  was  amerced  for  an  assault  within  the 
view  of  Fordington.11  Thenceforward  there  is  nothing 

1  De  Banco  Roll  291,  m.  239^.  3  Lay  Subs.  103,  no.  5. 

3  Anct.  Deeds  (P.R.O.),  C.  6014.  4  Mayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

5  Ibid.,  Deeds  Enrolled,  nos.  2,  16-42,  77,  138.  ^  , 

6  Ibid.,  no.  160.  7  Fordington  Court  Roll  (P.R.O.),  169/25. 

8  Ibid.,  no.  26.  9  Ibid.,  no.  28.  10  Ibid.,  no.  26. 

11  Ibid.,  no.  29. 
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distinctive  in  the  entries,  which  relate  to  diverse  pleas  of 
debt  with  which  the  name  John  Russell  is  connected, 
while  Sir  Thomas  Russell,  obviously  a  priest,  had  licence 
to  rebuild  a  hermitage  in  1390,  and  Edward  Russell 
came  to  an  agreement  as  to  a  debt  in  1423.1 

Thus  in  the  county  town,  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  a  name  so  common  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
there  are  frequent,  but  disconnected,  references  to  persons 
of  the  surname  Russell.  Since  Weymouth,  Melcombe 
and  Poole  were  the  ports  for  Dorchester,  a  special  con¬ 
nection  might  also  be  expected  between  Russells  who 
were  merchants  of  Dorchester  and  those  who  traded 
from  those  ports.  Ihis  has  already  been  proven  in  the 
case  of  Stephen  and  Henry  Russell  alias  Gascoyne  of 
Weymouth.  Another  remarkable  instance  is  that  of 
John  Russell  alias  Preston  ot  Melcombe,  whose  will  was 
proved  in  February  1401-2,  and  who  died  seised  of 
tenements  in  Dorchester,  Wareham  and  Melcombe, 
although  he  was  buried  at  Bloxworth  (by  Bere  Regis). “ 
His  tenements  were  claimed  under  the  will  by  Joan 
*  Russelles,’  who  alleged  that  she  descended  from  John 
Russell’s  sister  Alice,  but  may  have  been  his  illegitimate 
daughter.  John  Russell’s  brother,  Thomas  Russell,  re¬ 
tained  the  tenements  upon  a  technical  point  in  Joan’s 
plea. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  to  connect  this  family  with 
the  Russells  who  had  been  associated  with  Melcombe  and 
Weymouth  throughout  the  fourteenth  century.  About 
the  time  of  this  plea  a  Thomas  Russell  wras  prominent 
in  local  affairs  there.  He  represented  Melcombe  in 
Parliament  three  times  between  1384  and  1390,  and 
stood  surety  for  Stephen  Russell  and  also  for  the  other 
Dorset  members  in  1394— 5-3  His  house  stood  on  the 
quayside  at  Melcombe.4  Behind  him  there  is  record  of 
(1)  a  John  Russell  who  wras  a  tenant  in  Melcombe  in 

1  Fordington  Court  Roll  (P.R.O.),  bdle.  169  passim. 

a  Assize  Roll  1519,  m.  21.  3  Appendix  C. 

4  Weymouth  Corporation  Records,  S.  4  ff.,  4-6*/,  9. 
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1365  1  >  (2)  a  William  Russell  who  represented  Mel- 

combe  Regis  in  the  Parliament  of  1340,  and  probably 
Dorchester  in  that  of  1348.2  He  contributed  by  far  the 
largest  amount  in  Melcombe  to  the  ninths  paid  to  the 
King  in  1341. 3  In  the  subsidy  of  1333, 4  however,  this 
William  is  assessed  at  Wyke  and  El  well  (in  Upway), 
and  a  William  Russel  was  also  assessed  at  Ringstead  ; 
but  the  only  Russell  then  assessed  in  either  Melcombe  or 
Weymouth  was  Henry  Russell,  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
tributors  in  Weymouth.  He  would  seem  to  be  that 
Henry  Russell  who  had  claimed  East  Ringstead  manor 
in  right  of  his  wife  Margery  (le  Eoys),  and  thus  perhaps 
to  connect  the  Weymouth  Russells  with  those  of  Ghilfrome. 

Neither  at  Bridport,  nor  at  Poole,  with  its  neighbours 
Tyneham  and  Wareham,  has  any  connection  been  found 
between  the  local  Russells  and  those  at  Weymouth, 
beyond  the  fact  that  John  Russell  alias  Preston  of  Mel¬ 
combe  had  tenements  at  Wareham.  The  earliest  record 
at  Bridport  is  that  of  a  Henry,  son  of  Richard  Russell, 
in  1 3 19. 5  Nicholas  and  Agnes  Russell  were  members 
of  a  fraternity  there  in  1421, 6  and  John  and  Stephen 
Russell  were  chantry  chaplains  there  in  1464. 7  The 
Russells  of  Tyneham  were  established  as  lords  of  the 
manor  there  at  least  as  early  as  1285, 8  and  are  (doubt¬ 
fully)  said  to  be  derived  from  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of 
Ralph  Russell  of  Dyrham,  and  Kingston  Russell,  in 
the  time  of  King  John.9  That  Russells  were  in  this 
neighbourhood  before  1285  is  shown  by  a  plea  brought 
by  Hugh  Russell  and  his  wife  Margaret  as  to  a  tenement 
in  Wareham  about  1268.10  The  direct  male  line  of 
Russell  of  Tyneham  is  said  to  have  become  extinct  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century.11 

1  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1364-8,  p.  184.  2  Appendix  C. 

3  Inq.  Nonarum  (Rec.  Com.),  p.  60.  4  Lay  Subs.  103,  no.  5* 

5  Anct.  Deeds  (P.R.O.),  C.  1316. 

8  Bridport  Corporation  Records,  2089. 

’  Anct.  Deeds  (P.R.O.),  C.  1565,  5979-  8  Feudal  Aids’  {l  25- 

9  Hutchins,  Dorset,  i.  615  ;  cf.  Assize  Roll  1368,  in.  8. 

10  Assize  Roll  210,  m.  18.  11  Plutchins,  loc.  cit. 
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In  East  Dorset,  Russells  were  associated  with  the 
Tarrants  from  at  least  1318  onwards.  About  that  year 
Richard  Russell  was  bailiff  to  the  Abbess  of  Tarrant,1 2 
and  a  John  Russell  of  Tarrant  Crawford  was  charged 
with  breaking  the  Abbey’s  closes  in  1 364.2  He  may°be 
identical  with  the  John  Russell  of  (Tarrant)  Launston, 
who  dispossessed  certain  chaplains  there,3  and  with  his 
wife  Margaret  sold  tenements  at  Blandford,  which  they 
held  in.  her  right,  to  Sir  Stephen  Derby,  knight,  and 
others  in  1386. 4  It  seems  probable  that  this  family 
derived  from  one  Peter  ‘  de  Rusceaus,’  who  was  party  to 
a  plea  touching  a  tenement  in  Tarrant  in  1224,  and  was 
a  tenant  by  knight’s  service  of  the  honour  of  Gloucester.5 6 
In  that  case  there  may  be  a  definite  connection  between 
the  Russells  of  Tarrant  and  those  of  Cranborne,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Elias  Russell  of  Cranborne  and  his  son 
William,  who  were  concerned  in  the  seizure  of  Tarrant 
Villiers  manor  for  the  earl  of  Gloucester  about  1301.0 
Boveridge  in  Cranborne  was  the  home  of  a  Thomas 
Russell  in  1382. 7 

The  Russells  here  settled  upon  the  Wiltshire  border 
may  well  have  been  connected  with  the  wealthy  merchant, 
Henry  Russell  of  Salisbury,  who  traded  in  wools  from 
Southampton,  but  had  distinct  associations  with  Dorset, 
since  he  endowed  obits  for  himself  and  his  wife  Alice  not. 
only  in  Salisbury,  but  also  in  the  abbey  church  at  Abbots- 
bury,  and  drew  the  endowment  from  the  church  of 
Winterborne  St.  Martin.8  His  Wiltshire  property  in¬ 
cluded  the  manor  of  East  Winterslow  9  ;  in  Dorset  he 

1  Assize  Roll  1371,  m.  iod. 

2  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  1361-4,  p.  538. 

3  Assize  Roll  1495,  m.  15. 

4  Feet  of  Fines,  Dorset,  9  Richard  II,  53. 

4  Curia  Regis  Rolls  88,  m.  17:  97,  m.  6. 

6  Assize  Roll  1325,  m.  8 d. 

7  Cal.  Fine  Rolls ,  1377-83,  p.  312. 

8  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls ,  1350-54,  p.  42  ;  1354-8,  p.  306  ;  Cal.  Close 
Rolls ,  I349~54>  PP-  83,  345,  404,  477  ;  Val.  Eccles.,  i.  228. 

9  Anct.  Deeds  (P.R.O.),  A.  8624. 
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and  his  wife  Alice  laid  claim  to  tenements  in  Sturminster 
Marshall,  which  they  failed  to  recover  against  Eleanor, 
widow  of  John  Pecche.1 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Russells,  who  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  held  a  house  at 
Kingston  Lacy,  bore  the  arms  of  the  first  earl  of  Bedford  2 ;  j 

but  the  date  at  which  these  were  adopted  is  at  present  \ 

uncertain.  There  remains,  however,  a  possibility  that  j% 

these  Russells  were  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same 
family. 

APPENDIX  F 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NAME  RUSSELL 

The  surname  Russell  is  widespread  over  England.  It 

is  borne  by  many,  entirely  disconnected,  families,  and 

has  several  distinct  origins.  Thus  in  Buckinghamshire 

the  sheriff,  Geoffrey  4  Russel,5  was  also  known  as  *  le 

Rus,5  3  while  in  Yorkshire  the  form  4  de  Russell 5  occurs,4 

possibly  from  identity  with,  or  assimilation  to,  the  \oik- 

shire  and  Shropshire  surnames  4  de  Rosell,5  4  de  Rossale  5 

and  4  de  Rosels.5  5  The  Dorset  families  generally  use  the  j 

alternative  forms  4  Russel (1)  5  and  4  Rossel,  without  any 

affix. 

It  is  accordingly  only  practicable  to  indicate  here  some 
of  the  more  important  families,  and  especially  those 
who  were  tenants  in  chief  ol  the  King,  besides  the  Dorset 
families,6  and  the  Russells  of  Kingston  Russell,  whose  ] 

lands  spread  outside  that  county.7  In  Huntingdonshire 
and  in  Norfolk  were  families  bearing  arms  which 
resembled  those  of  Russell  ol  Berwick.  John  Russell  of 
Grapham,  co.  Hunts,  used  upon  his  seal  a  simple  lion 

1  De  Banco  Roll  306,  m.  317*  They  may  have  been  lands  of 
Russell  of  Kingston  Russell,  or  ot  the  Gorges  tamily. 

2  Hutchins,  op.  cit.,  iii-  242. 

3  Feudal  Aids ,  i.  89  ;  cf.  P.R.O.  Lists  and  Ind.,  ix.  1. 

*  Feudal  Aids ,  vi.  78,  137. 

3  Cal.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m ii.  324>  669  iv-  108  5  ix-  432- 

6  See  Appendix  E.  7  See  Appendix  D. 
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rampant.1  His  ancestors  had  been  at  Grapham  at 
least  since  1249,  and  they  also  held  land  at  Papworth, 
co.  Cambs.2  Ihere  is  no  known  evidence  of  any  con¬ 
nection  with  Russell  of  Berwick  ;  but  it  may  well  be 
that  the  existence  of  this  coat  gave  rise  to  the  later 
tradition  that  the  arms  of  the  first  earl  of  Bedford 
originally  lacked  the  chief  sable  with  escallops  argent. 
The  Norfolk  Russells  were  of  West  Rudham,  and  bore 
argent,  a  lion  rampant,  within  a  bordure  gules,  and  for 
crest  a  demi-goat  salient,  argent,  horns  or  and  sable, 
unguled  or.3 

This  coat  was  possibly  an  adaptation  of  Russell  of 
Grapham,  rather  than  of  the  arms  of  the  earls  of  Bedford, 
since  the  West  Rudham  family  sprang  from  Thomas 
Russell  of  Littleport,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.4 

It  was  on  the  score  of  similarity  of  arms  that  sixteenth- 
century  antiquaries  connected  the  Irish  Russells  of 
‘  Balleruddery  ’  with  the  family  of  the  earls  of  Bedford.5 
It  may  be  that  the  Russells  of  Kingston  Russell 6  and/or 
those  of  Berwick  were  connected  with  these,  or  other, 
Russells  in  Ireland,  for  there  is  trace  of  several  of  the 
name  who  served,  and  perhaps  settled,  in  Ireland.7  No 
evidence  of  such  connection  has,  however,  come  to  light 
so  far  ;  and  in  the  one  case  where  the  Christian  name 
corresponds,8  circumstances  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
identity.9 

1  B.M.  Cat.  of  Seals ,  1 3 1 74. 

2  Cal.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  i.  133  ;  ii.  679.  Feudal  Aids,  i.  138. 

3  Visitations  of  Norfolk,  Harl.  Soc.,  xxxii.  238. 

4  Ibid.  ;  cf.  Blomefield,  Norfolk,  vii.  158. 

6  See  above,  p.  51  n.  3. 

*  Cf.  e.g.  the  Robert  Russell,  contemporary  with  Robert  of 
Kingston  Russell,  who  held  a  quarter  fee  of  Thomas  de  Clare  ;  Cal. 
Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  ii.  432. 

7  E.g.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1370-4,  pp.  339-40. 

8  Licence  for  Stephen  Russell,  servant  of  John  Shakell,  a  native  of 
Ireland  to  remain  in  England  for  life,  August  9,  1394  ;  Cal.  Pat. 
Rolls,  1391-6,  p.  463. 

9  Since  Stephen  Russell  had  then  already  been  bailiff  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  and  was  representing  that  town  in  Parliament. 
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The  Russells  of  Worcestershire  were  among  the  most 
notable  families  to  bear  the  name.  They  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Strensham  in  1283,  and  that  manor  descended 
in  the  direct  male  line  until  1705,  when  the  baronetcy 
which  had  been  created  in  1627  became  extinct.1  Some 
of  this  family  were  in  the  royal  service.  Sir  John  Russell, 
knight,  was,  for  example,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
Richard  II.  At  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII  Sir  John 
Russell  ‘of  Worcestershire’  and  Lady  Russell  4  of 
Worcestershire  ’  were  so  called  presumably  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  knight  who  was  later  earl  of  Bedford  and 
his  lady.  The  arms  of  this  family,  argent  a  chevron 
between  three  crosses  crosslet  fitchee  sable,  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  Russell  of  Berwick. 

In  addition  there  were  Russells  who  were  tenants  of 
lands  in  such  distant  parts  as  Liddle  in  Cumberland,- 
Skipton  in  Yorkshire,3  Bradewell  near  Burslem  in 
Staffordshire,4  Lingen  in  Shropshire,5  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  John  Russell  the  Speaker  of  Herefordshire, 
and  Dyke  in  Bourne,  Lincolnshire.6 


APPENDIX  G 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  DESCENT  OF  SWYRE  MANOR 


In  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  Swyre  was  held 
by  the  family  of  Belet,  and  it  was  from  Robert  Belct,  01 
his  ancestor,  that  the  de  la  Tours  obtained  Berwick  in 
Swyre,  for  it  was  Robert  Belct  who  was  called  upon  to 

warrant  Berwick  to  them  in  1227.7 

The  manor  of  Swyre  was  held  of  the  King  as  half  a 
knight’s  fee,8  and  was  parcel  of  the  barony,  which  William 
Belet  sold  piecemeal.9  He  enfeoffed  Henry  de  Newburgh 


1  V.C.H.  Worcs .,  iv.  203-5. 

3  Ibid.,  v.  306. 
s  Feudal  Aids,  iv.  249. 

7  Fry,  Cal.  to  Dorset  lines ,  i.  36. 

8  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  Edward  I,  ii.  1. 


Cal.  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  iii.  597’ 
4  Ibid.,  vi.  356. 

8  Ibid.,  iii.  174. 

0  Ibid.,  no.  42. 
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of  the  manor  of  Swyre,  and  he  in  turn  enfeoffed  William 
de  Montacute,  who  gave  the  manor,  with  his  daughter 
Heloise,  to  Geoffrey  de  Neville,  and  she  granted  it  to 
John  de  la  Lynde,1  who  was  the  actual  tenant,  upon  his 
death  shortly  before  December  io,  12 72. 2  It  was 
inherited  by  his  son  Walter  de  la  Lynde,  who  in  1275 
claimed  wreck  of  sea,  gallows,  and  other  royalties  there.3 

The  de  la  Lyndes,  however,  evidently  had  only  a 
restricted  interest  in  the  manor,  and,  by  an  undated 
charter  John  de  la  Lynde  quitclaimed  his  right  in  the 
lands  there,  the  bond-tenants  and  wreck  of  sea  to  William 
de  Montacute  and  his  wife  Bertha.4 

Edward  I  included  the  manor  of  Swyre  in  a  consider- 
able  grant,  presumably  confirmatory’,5  which  he  made 
in  1290  to  Simon  de  Montacute,  first  baron  Montacute, 
son  of  William  and  Bertha.  Simon  gave  a  life-grant  of 
the  manor  (with  certain  reservations)  to  Matthew 
Furneaux  {de  Furnellis)  in  1290. 6  It  reverted  to  Simon’s 
son  William,  second  baron  Montacute,  who  at  his  death 
in  1319  held  at  Swyre  a  capital  messuage,  lands  and 
rents,  while  John  de  la  Tour  held  one-eighth  of  a  knight’s 
fee  (i.e.  Berwick),  and  William  Quarel  held  another 
eighth  of  a  fee  there.7 

The  Montacutes  apparently  looked  upon  Swyre  as  a 
suitable  reward  ■  for  sendees  rendered.  William  de 
Montacute,  son  of  the  second  baron,  was  created  earl  of 
Salisbury  in  1337,  just  before  being  sent  to  declare 
Edward  Ill’s  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  ;  and  as 

1  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  Edward  I,  i,  no.  370.  2  Ibid.,  no.  1. 

3  Rot.  Hundredorum i.  102. 

4  Montacute  Cartulary  (Hatfield  House). 

6  According  to  a  plea  concerning  a  Somerset  manor  brought  later 
by  Richard  Neville,  carl  of  Salisbury  and  his  wife  Alice  (de 
Montacute),  Swyre  Manor  was  included  in  a  grant,  in  tail  male, 
made  by  Edward  I  to  Simon  de  Montacute,  May  23,  1290  (De 
Banco  Roll  743,  m.  570),  but  the  grant,  though  styled  ‘  letters 
patent  ’  in  the  plea,  is  not  enrolled  on  the  Patent  Roll  for  that  year. 

4  Fry,  Cal.  Dorset  Fines,  i.  249. 

7  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  Edward  II,  vi.  pp.  1 4 1 ,  143  ;  there  are  deeds  of 
the  Quarcls  among  the  MSS.  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
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earl  of  Salisbury,  and  apparently  in  or  before  1341,  he 
granted  the  manor  of  Swyre,  except  wreck  and  certain 
other  liberties,  to  John  le  Gist  and  Agatha  his  wife 
in  exchange  for  lands  at  Ilminster.1  In  1341  he  sold  to 
them  all  his  goods  in  Swyre  manor  for  £100. 2  The 
price  seems  to  denote  that  the  Montacutes  had  upon 
occasion  actually  occupied  the  manor  house.  The 
tenancy  of  John  and  Agatha  le  Gist  had  evidently 
expired  before  1364,  when  William,  second  earl  of 
Salisbury,  made  an  agreement  with  one  of  his  knights, 
Sir  Edmund  Donmere,  to  serve  him  for  life  in  return  for 
a  life  grant  of  the  manor.3  The  second  earl  of  Salisbury’s 
widow,  Elizabeth  (Mohun),  claimed  dower  in  the  manor 
in  1400  4  :  but  the  judgment  is  unknown.  Presumably 
the  manor  should  have  escheated  to  the  Grown  when 
the  third  earl  of  Salisbury  (nephew  and  heir  to  the 
second  Earl)  was  attainted  in  1400  for  his  attempt  to 
restore  Richard  II  to  the  throne,  had  it  not  been  vested 
in  John  Perle  and  the  other  feoffees,  against  whom  the 
dowager  countess  brought  her  claim.  She,  at  any  rate, 
died  seised  of  one-third  of  the  manor  in  1415. 5 

According  to  the  inquisition  taken  upon  her  death, 
this  third  was  to  revert  to  Thomas  de  Montacute,  then 
earl  of  Salisbury,  in  accordance  with  Edward  I  s  grant  to 
Simon  de  Montacute  ;  yet  in  1395  a  certain  Richard 
Pauy  had  conveyed  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Swyre 
to  Richard  Micheldever  (Mucheldevere)  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,6  while  by  1450  James,  earl  ot  Ormond,  and  his 
wife  Avice  had  obtained  some  interest  there,  for  they 
presented  a  rector  in  that  year.7 

The  Montacute  interest  apparently  descended  through 

1  Montacute  Cartulary  (Hatfield  House). 

2  Anct.  Deeds  (P.R.O.),  B.  4920.  3  Ibid.,  B.  49I5* 

4  De  Banco  R.  557,  m.  39. 

8  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  2  Henry  V,  39. 

6  Fry,  Dorset  Fines ,  ii.  322.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Morgan  Gough 
was  among  the  executors  of  this  Richard  Micheldever  (De  Ban<  o 

Roll  582,  m.  41  yd.). 

7  Episcopal  Registers,  cited  Hutchins,  Dorset ,  ii.  786. 
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Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas,  the  last-named  earl  of 
Salisbury',  to  her  husband  Richard  Nevill,  created  earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  their  son  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick, 
slain  at  Barnet  in  1471  ;  for  the  earl  of  Warwick’s 
daughter  Isabella  carried  the  manor  of  Swyre  in 
marriage  to  her  husband,  George,  duke  of  Clarence.1 
It  is  possible  that  in  this  period  Micheldevcr,  and  the 
Ormonds,  were  tenants  under  the  Montacutes  and  their 
successors,  under  some  such  arrangement  as  had  previously 
been  made  in  granting  out  the  manor,  with  reservations 
to  the  grantors.  Certainly  Thomas,  earl  of  Ormond, 
was  seised  of  the  manor,  as  well  as  the  advowson,  in 
1488,  when  he  enfeoffed  John  Cardinal  Morton  and 
others,  including  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  knight.2  Cardinal 
Morton  referred  to  this  enfeoffment  as  a  purchase  by  him¬ 
self  from  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  bequeathed  the  manor 
so  bought  to  his  nephew,  William  Morton.3 

Nevertheless,  by  the  attainder  of  George,  duke  of 
Clarence,  the  Montacute’s  interest  had  apparently 
escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether,  with  the  rest  of  the  4  honor 5  of  Salisbury, 
Swyre  manor  was  held  and  forfeited  by  Edward,  earl  of 
Warwick,  upon  his  attainder  in  1504.  A  jury  sitting  at 
Bridport  in  1507  found  that  he  had  been  seised  of  it, 
and  that  it  therefore  escheated  to  the  Crown,  but  that 
Robert  Lugge,  yeoman  of  Westminster,  had  intruded.4 
Thereupon  the  manor  was  seized  by'  Henry  VII,  but 
John  Morton  obtained  a  fresh  inquiry,  and  the  jurors, 
before  commissioners  who  included  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard,  found  that  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  had 
never  held  the  manor.  It  was  thereupon  decreed  in 
Chancery’,  with  the  advice  of  the  judges  of  both  Benches, 
that  the  Kind’s  hand  should  be  amoved  from  the  manor 
in  favour  of  Talbot  and  the  other  surviving  feoffees, 
presumably  holding  to  the  use  of  John  Morton.5 

1  Chan.  Inq.  p.m.,  18  Edward  IV,  no.  46. 

2  Deed  cited  Mem.  R.  (L.T.R.),  4  Henry  VIII,  Mich.  Recorda, 
m.  19. 

3  P.C.C.,  10  Moone.  4  Mem.  R.,  loc.  cit.  5  Ibid. 
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In  spite  of  this  judgment  the  Mortons  failed  to  retain 
the  manor.  It  was  accounted  among  the  lands  for¬ 
feited  by  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  and 
heir  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  wife  Isabel, 
when  she  was  attainted  in  1 539  ;  and  as  such  was  sold 
by  Henry  VIII  to  Edward  Napier  of  Holywell,  near 
Oxford,  in  1546.1  It  was  evidently  on  account  of  this 
possession,  as  well  as  because  of  his  connection  with 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Puncknowle,  that  Napier  left 
bequests  to  Swyre  church  and  to  the  poor  there.2  The 
manor  remained  in  his  family  until  1584,  when  William 
Napier  sold  it  to  Robert  Harbym3  whose  descendants 
retained  it  until  1662.  In  that  year  John  Harbyn, 
esquire,  obtained  permission  by  private  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  sell  his  manor  of  Swyre  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts  and  to  provide  portions  for  his  younger  children.4 
On  June  27  of  that  year  the  manor,  together  with  the 
advowson  of  the  church,  was  conveyed  to  William,  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  his  heirs  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
£i,230.5 


APPENDIX  H 

JOHN  RUSSELL  THE  SPEAKER 

The  Speaker  chosen  October  21,  1423?  was  J°hn 
Russell,  Esquire.’  6  On  February  28  following  he  de¬ 
clared  before  the  King’s  Commissioner,  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  by  the  Com¬ 
mons.7  The  only  constituency  which  returned  any 
Russell  to  that  Parliament  was  the  county  of  Hereford. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  John  Russell  who  was  knight 

1  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  xxi.  (1),  1537  (20). 

2  P.C.C.,  1 3  Welles. 

3  Feet  of  Fines,  Dorset,  Trin.  26  Elizabeth. 

4  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS.  Copy  of  said  Act  of  Parliament. 

5  Duke  of  Bedford’s  MSS. 

4  Pari.  Rolls  (Rec.  Com.),  iv.  p.  ig3a. 


7  Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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of  the  shire  for  that  county  1  was  the  Speaker.  Again, 
on  May  14,  1432,  the  Commons  presented  John  Russell 
as  their  Speaker,  and  he  made  the  customary  pro¬ 
testation.  In  the  following  July  it  was  he  who  declared 
before  the  King  the  grant  of  a  fifteenth  and  a  tenth.2 
The  only  member  of  the  name  in  that  Parliament  also 
was  knight  of  the  shire  for  Hereford.3  He  represented 
the  county  again  in  1433,  where  he  may  have  sat  beside 
Henry  Russell. 

The  tradition  that  John  Russell  was  Speaker  a  third 
time  in  1450  is  without  foundation.  In  the  Parliament 
which  met  November  1449,  Sir  John  Popham,  knight, 
was  chosen  Speaker,  but  afterwards  was  excused  on  the 
score  of  ill-health.  On  the  day  when  Popham  was 
excused,  William  Tresham  was  approved  in  his  place.4 * 
There  is  no  evidence  but  that  Tresham  continued  in  the 
Speaker’s  chair  throughout  the  Parliament  of  1449—50  0  ; 
nor  is  there  any  indication  that  he  was  superseded  by 
John  Russell,  the  burgess  for  Weymouth,  who  was  the 
only  member  of  that  name  in  that  Parliament.6  In  the 
Parliament  which  met  in  November  145°?  Sir  William 
Oldhall,  knight,  was  approved  as  Speaker,  November  9, 
1450  7  ;  and  although  a  John  Russell  sat  in  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  (as  member  for  Wiltshire)  there  is  no  proof  that 
he  was  chosen  Speaker. 

John  Russell,  the  Speaker  of  1423  and  1432,  then, 
represented  the  county  of  Hereford.  There  seems  to  be 
no  evidence  that  he  was  the  son  of  Henry  Russell.8  He 
is  rather  to  be  identified  with  the  John  Russell  who  was 
Sheriff  of  Herefordshire  in  I4X7>9  and  held  lands  on 
the  Welsh  marches,  at  Upper  and  Nether  Lye,  and 

1  Official  Return  of  Members  of  Parliament ,  i.  305. 

2  Pari.  Rolls ,  iv.  389b.  3  Official  Return,  i.  324. 

4  Pari.  Rolls ,  v.  1 7 1 ,  172. 

6  He  was  murdered  as  he  rode  up  to  the  Parliament  of  November 

1450  (ibid.,  p.  2  1 1). 

6  Official  Return,  i.  341.  7  Pori.  Rolls ,  v.  210. 

8  As  stated  by  VViffen,  and  in  D.N.B.,  xvii.  441* 

9  P.R.O.  Lists  and  Indices,  ix.  60. 
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Kenchester.1  Presumably  he  was  that  ‘John  Russell  of 
Mawardyn  (i.e.  Marden)  co.  Hereford  gentleman/  who 
in  1431  held  land  in  Whittingslow,  co.  Salop,2  where 
Russells  had  been  established  at  least  since  1209.3 

1  Feudal  Aids,  ii.  413,  417,  418.  Ibid.,  iv.  269. 

3  Eyton,  Antiquities  of  Shropshire,  xii.  17  ;  cf.  the  John  Russell 
who,  in  1428,  held  half  a  fee  at  Lingen  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire 
and  Herefordshire  ( Feudal  Aids ,  iv.  249). 
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Abbotsbury,  329,  333 
Act  against  superstitious  usage, 
returns  under,  184-5 
Acton  manor,  Middlesex,  175  n. 
Admiral,  Lord  High  :  appointment 
of  Lord  Russell  to  succeed  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  1 73*  1 73  5 

liverymen,  I77~8  ;  official  Danner, 
177,  177  n.,  178  ;  seal,  173  n. 
Alabaster,  196,  248 
Alcester  Abbey  :  87  ;  Richard, 

Abbot  of  88,  88  1 47 »  3*9  » 

union  with  Evesham  Abbey,  87, 

89  n. 

Altar  cloths,  185 
Alton  Pancras,  329 
Alva,  Duke  of,  207  n. 

Ambassadors  and  diplomatic  en¬ 
voys  :  133,  134  ;  duties  of  envoys 
and  difficulties,  139,  139 

140—2  ;  laymen  under  the  d  udors 
131,  135  ;  from  Milan,  i34~5  5 
from  Venice,  135 
Ambergris,  beads  of,  39"  n\ 
Amersham  (Agmondysham)  manor 

(Bucks),  I54>  168  ,  , 

Ancestry  i  descent  from  heroes,  ana 
Old  Testament  characters,  13, 
26;  divine,  1 1  —  1 4,  26;  extinc¬ 
tion  of  noble  families,  2,  30  ; 
importance  of  good  birth,  10, 

1 2— 1 4  5  interest  in  the  past,  and 
extravagant  theories  of,  2-3,  I9> 
22-7  ;  Jewish,  no  claims  to, 
25  71.  ;  noble,  11— 15  >  Norman, 
22,  23-5,  34,  59,  312  i  Roman, 
21-3,  23  72.,  24 — 5  5  Saxon,  24  5  , 
Welsh,  21  ;  see  also  Pedigrees 
Anne  Boleyn,  Queen,  8 
Anstice,  John,  1C0  72.,  1 77 
Antiquaries  :  value  of  work,  20,  29  , 
work  discredited  by  absurd  pedi¬ 
grees  and  errors,  27-30 
Aquila,  Bishop  of,  212 


Armour :  bequest  of  sword  and 
target,  303,  309  ;  at  Chenies, 
list,  302-3  ;  suit  belonging  to 
Henry  VIII,  303 

Arms  :  10,  19  n-  »  Bath,  290  ;  01 
Bess  of  Hardwick,  262  ;  ‘  A  Booke 
of  Armes,*  221-2  ;  ‘  A  Booke  of 
Venitien  Armes,’  222  ;  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  18  ;  Frox- 


mere,  106,  179,  225,  225  72, 

318  ;  Godfray,  225,  225  72.  227  ; 
Gorges,  325  ;  Hatton,  266-7, 
267  72.;  of  Henry  VIII,  251, 

257;  Herring,  1 79  i  ot 
Russells,  335  J  Morton,  at  Bere 
Regis  church,  126  72.;  Mus- 
champ  or  Mustian,  227  ;  Napier, 
120;  of  Norfolk  Russells,  33  4, 
335;  Norris,  296  ;  Paulct,  21  ; 
right  to  bear  arms,  16  ;  rolls  ot, 
18  72.,  221  ;  royal,  constant 

changes  in  supporters,  » 

Russell,  see  Arms  of  the  Russells 
below  ;  of  Russells  at  Kingston 
Lacy,  334  ;  of  Russells  of  Kings- 
EMeh.  3^5  !  Sapcote  or 
Seymark,  227  ;  for  baxon  and 
Norman  kings  in  Book  ot  Arms, 
222  ;  Shrewsbury,  266-7,  2  >7  ti.  , 
theories  as  to  origin,  26-7  ;  ue  la 
Tour,  33,  52,  53  *•>  »79»  VO} 

Trenchard,  12 1,  12 1  n.  , 

UO-n,  179,  317  »  Moisey,  .67  ^ 
Arms  of  the  Russells:  30,  3 1  >  o-» 
UO-III,  120,  1 2 1 ,  1 21  1  "9, 

179  72.,  l80,  l80  72.,  l8  I,  19-  "> 

221  ;  of  the  1st  Lari,  33.  1 53  -1* 

1 77,  179,  *8i,  184,  «55; 

aVy,  259,  260  ;  of  the  ami  Ur  , 
96  n.,  2a 7  ;  «f  the  3rd  L.ai  , 
2 '>7-8  ;  with  coronet,  1H1,  184  , 
drawings  in  MS-  b"ok 
Arms,  179;  earliest  date,  97  0  , 
errors  in  pedigree,  227  ,  the 


. 
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goat,  180,  227  ;  in  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Swyre,  106,  317;  not 
on  linen,  276  ;  sketch,  95-6  ; 
on  tomb  in  Dorchester,  95-8 

Arms,  College  of,  see  College  of 
Arms 

Arras,  Bishop  of,  207  n. 

Arras  :  in  Tower  of  London,  18  ; 
see  also  Tapestry 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  see  Fitzalan, 
William 

Arundel  family,  165 

Ashley,  Kathleen,  277-9 

Ashley,  Mary,  wife  of  John  Cooper, 
165 

Ashley  family,  165 

Ashley-Coopers,  Earls  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury-,  165 

Aston  Abbots,  manor  (Bucks), 
175  n. 

Avvtmaners,  41 


Badges  :  the  Catesby  cat,  177  n.  ; 
the  goat,  177-8  ;  of  John  Russell 
as  High  Admiral,  177 
Balam,  John,  71 
Baret,  John,  80  n. 

Barnard,  A.  B.,  256  n.,  264  n.,  267 
277 

Barrett’s  MS.  History  of  Weymouth , 
187  n. 

Barron,  Oswald,  18  n. 

Bartelot,  A.  G.,  62  n. 

Barwyke,  see  Berwick 
Baskerville,  G.,  124  n. 

Basset,  Peter,  47,  48 
Bassingbourne,  John,  64  n. 

Bateson,  Mary,  103  n. 

Bath,  Earl  of,  see  Bourchier 
Bath  and  Wells,  John,  Bishop  of, 
71,  72  n. 

Battle  of  the  Spurs,  137 
Beads,  pomander,  307,  307  n. 

Bear,  151,  151  n. 

Bearbaiting,  15 1 

Bed,  King’s,  function  of  making, 
T33 

Bedford,  John,  Duke  of,  66  n.,  67  n. 
Bedford,  Earls  of,  and  Dukes  of,  see 
under  Russell 

Bedford  level,  draining,  183 
Beds  and  bedding :  with  the  arms 
of  Henry  VIII,  251-2,  256,  257  ; 
with  the  Bedford  Arms,  255, 
256-7,  258  ;  bedsteads,  251,  253, 
258  ;  bequests  of  Countess  Brid¬ 
get,  258-60  ;  blankets,  quilts,  etc., 


251-60  ;  bolsters,  etc.,  251-4  ; 
canopies,  258,  259  ;  at  Chcnies, 
inventory-,  251-7  ;  couch  or  day- 
bed,  262  ;  down  beds,  251,  253, 
254,  261  ;  featherbeds,  252,  253, 
261  ;  field  bedsteads,  258,  259  ; 
mattresses  and  pallets,  251,  252, 
253>  254>  260  i  sparvar,  259,  261  ; 
standing  bedstead,  254,  260  ; 

testerns,  251,  252,  253,  256,  257, 
25^,  259,  260  ;  truss  bedsteads, 
260 

Beer,  65  n. 

Beer  bowl,  293 
Belet,  Robert,  336 
Belet,  William,  336 
Bellowe,  John,  of  Grimsby,  185,  187 
Belton  manor,  16,  16  n.,  220 
Bequests,  see  under  names 
Bere,  Shitterton  by,  see  Shitterton 
Bere  Regis  :  329  ;  bequest  to  parish 
and  parson,  125  ;  overlords,  107 
n.,  125 

Bere  Regis  church  :  125-6  ;  advow- 
son,  125  ;  restoration,  126,  126  n. ; 
tombs  of  Turbervilles  in,  126  n. 
Berners,  Juliana,  19  n. 

Berwick  (Dorset)  :  31,  43,  44,  45  n-» 
46-8,  91,  100,  113,  1 16,  1 17  n., 
126,  168,  168  n.,  228,  230,  312, 
316,  317,  336,  337  ;  chimneys, 
114;  no  connection  with  Henry 
Russell,  90  ;  description  of  house, 
11 3-5  ;  given  up  as  residence  by 
1st  Earl,  143-4  >  manor 

of  Swyre,  44,  46  ;  history  and 
account  of  Russell  possession  of, 
33-4,  44-53,  225  ;  house  ruined 
by  pirates,  143  ;  income  from, 
147;  kitchens,  etc.,  1 14  ;  John 
Russell  and,  10 1-2  ;  lands  in, 
setdement,  by  John  de  la  Tour, 
46-7,  and  by  Margaret  Gough, 
50-1  ;  lawsuit,  42 — 51  ;  over- 
lords,  1 18;  present  day,  113; 
retained  by-  the  1st  Earl,  1 47— S, 
184;  smugglers’  bins,  114 
Betham,  Sir  YV.,  52  n. 

Bindon,  East  Stoke  by,  see  Stoke, 
East 

Bishop’s  Clyst,  144  n.,  188,  244 
Bishop’s  Tavvton,  188 
Biackauton  (Blakeaveton)  manor, 
iji 

Blandford,  101  333 

Blanston  (Blaunston),  231,  232 
Bletsoe,  Lord  St.  John  of,  see  St. 
John 
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Bloxworth,  near  Bere,  329,  331 
de  Blynchesfeld,  Cecily,  39 
de  Blynchesfeld,  Clement,  39,  40 
de  Blvnchesfeld,  Hawise,  39 
de  Blynchesfeld,  Hugh  (three  gene¬ 
rations),  39,  39  n->  4° 
de  Blynchesfeld,  John,  40,  41 
de  Blynchesfeld  family,  3 1 5» ,  3 1 9  5 
Alice,  general  heiress  of,  see 
Russell,  Alice,  wife  ol  Stephen 
Russell  ;  marriage  of  Isabella, 
heiress  of,  to  John  de  la  Tour,  4b  ; 
genealogical  table,  39  n.  ;  lands 
claimed  by  Alice  and  Stephen 
Russell,  39 

Blynchfeld  (Blyn field)  manor  (Dor¬ 
set)  :  64,87,87  88-9,  147, _  3r9  1 

acquired  for  endowment  ot  Bru¬ 
ton  School,  148,  148  n.  ;  in  hands 
of  Henry  Russell,  88 
Boconock  (Cornwall),  182,  182  n. 
Bohun,  Henry  de,  1st  Earl  ol  Here¬ 
ford,  45 

Bohun  family,  2,  7 
de  Boneville,  Henry,  47,  49  ti¬ 
de  Boneville,  John,  47 
de  Boneville  family,  50  ;  overlords 
of  Berwick,  etc.,  49 
de  Bonville,  Thomas,  329 
Bordeaux  :  59>  81  ;  Rue  de  Russell, 

59  ;  trading  by  the  Russells 
with,  59,  315;  wheat  sent  to, 

60  ;  wine  trade  with,  65, 

85  «. 

Boreman  (Bowerman,  Borcmenter), 
Nicholas,  husband  ol  Anne  Rus¬ 
sell,  1 19,  120 

Boreman,  Nicholas,  witness  to 
James  Russell’s  will,  108 
Boreman,  William,  123 
Boreman  (Bowerman)  lamily,  1 19  tt- 
Borne,  — ,  231 
Bossewell,  John,  98  n. 

Boswell,  James,  17  n. 

Boteler,  Ralph,  of  Oversley,  founder 
of  Aicester  Abbey,  87 
Boteler  family,  of  Oversley,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  wife  of  Thomas  de  Molyn- 
ton,  heiress  of,  87 

de  Botreaux,  William,  chivaler,  71, 
72  n. 

Boulogne,  177  n.,  215 
Bourbon,  Charles,  139 
Bourchier,  William,  Earl  of  Bath, 

*97,  296 

Bourchier,  Lady  Fran.,  197 
Bourchier  family,  165 
Boveridge  in  Cranbornc,  333 


Bowyer,  — ,  keeper  of  the  Queen’s 
Records  in  the  Tower,  21 
Brace,  John,  102 
Bradewell  (Stalls.),  336 
Bradpole  (Dorset),  103,  325 
Brandon,  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
167,  167  n. 

Brasier,  the,  of  Buckland,  232 
Brass,  232,  252,  263 
Brasses  ;  in  Puncknowle  Church, 
120  ;  in  Swyre  Church,  106,  1 1 1  n. 
Breach  Common,  see  Lc  Breche 
Bredy,  or  Bredc,  river,  113-4 
Brentor  (Bremtor),  234 
Bret,  Robert,  60 

Breton  prisoners,  safe  conduct,  80, 
80  n. 

Breton  ships  and  merchants,  piracy 
against,  80 

Brett,  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas 
Wise,  1 1 1 

Brett,  Robert,  of  Stottiscombe,  1 1 1 
Brewham  (Somerset),  Cooks  Farm, 

148  n. 

Bridport,  332,  339 
Bristol  :  59,  1 74  «•  i  settlers  from 
Gascony  among  merchants,  59  n.  ; 
Tarrant  in  diocese  of,  123  ;  wine 
trade,  69  n. 

Broadway  (manor  of  Curry  Rivell, 
Somerset),  cottage  at,  no 
Broadway,  by  Weymouth,  see 
Wey  Ruant 

Brodinson,  George,  256  n. 

Brooke,  parson  of,  120 
Broughton,  John  of  Toddington, 

149  ;  marriage  of  Anne,  widow, 
to  John  Russell,  149 

Broughton,  — ,  151 
Brown,  Sir  Anthony,  155 
Browne,  George,  94,  95-7>  1 1 1  n- 
Browne,  John  (mason),  237 
Brownlow,  Ann,  wife  ol  Sir  Richard 
Cust,  16  n. 

Brownlow,  John,  of  High  Holborn, 


16 

Irownlow,  Richard,  16 
Brownlow,  Sir  Richard,  16  n. 
Brownlow  family,  220 
Brussels,  207,  207  n. 

Bruton  School,  foundation  and 
endowment,  148,  148  n. 

Bryan  (Brian),  Sir  Francis,  18 1, 
182,  245  n. 

Buckhurst,  Lord,  see  Sackville,  Sir 
Thomas 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  see  Stafford, 
Edward  ;  and  Villiers,  George 


. 
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Buckland  (Buckeland),  232 

Building  Accounts  of  Tavistock  : 
bread  and  drink  for  workmen, 
231,  234,  243  ;  carriage  of  goods, 
230*  231,  234,  243  ;  carrying 
sculle,  241  ;  cleaning,  230,  242  ; 
materials,  see  Building  Materials 
and  Implements  below  ;  painting 
the  white  goat,  233  ;  summary 
of  charges,  243  ;  wages,  234-43  ; 
workmen,  234-43 

Building  Materials  and  Imple¬ 
ments  :  brass  and  iron,  232  ; 
buckets,  232  ;  cest  (crest),  233  ; 
crane,  232,  232  n.,  243  ;  dray, 
243  ;  flakes,  231,  231  n.,  243  ; 
gads,  232  ;  hockes  and  twytes, 
232  ;  kaye  beames,  232  ;  ladders, 
300  ;  lead,  232  ;  lime,  230,  231  ; 
mortar,  235,  237,  238,  239  ; 
nails,  bolts,  etc.,  232,  233  ;  pan- 
yers,  233  ;  props  to  underset 
vault,  243  ;  pulleys,  232,  243  ; 
pyns,  helying,  233  ;  rope,  232, 
243  ;  sacks,  231  ;  ;  sand,  230  ; 
scaffolds,  231,  232  ;  soder,  232  ; 
stone,  231,  233,  234,  238,  239, 
240,  241,  243  ;  still,  232  ;  timber, 
boards,  laths,  etc.,  231,  232,  238, 
243  ;  vanes  of  iron  with  the 
spylles,  233  ;  wheelbarrows,  243 

Bullinger,  — ,  209  n. 

Burde,  — ,  264 

de  Burgh,  William,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
49  ;  Maud,  widow  of,  49 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  monastery’,  175  n. 

Busch,  William,  128  n. 

Butler,  A.  T.,  Portcullis  Pursuivant, 
179  n.,  180  «.,  221  n.,  228  n. 

Butler,  James,  Earl  of  Ormond,  103, 
103  n. 

Buttes,  Dr.,  150 

Bytham  Castle  (Lines.),  168,  170 


Calais  :  58  n.,  80  n.,  206,  207, 

207  n.  ;  the  1st  Earl  at,  135-7 
Cambridge,  King’s  Hall,  the  2nd 
Earl  sent  to,  203 

Campbell,  John,  1st  Baron,  2  n., 
13  n. 

Candelabra,  283-4 
Candlesticks,  285  ;  snuffers,  285 
Canning,  William,  79 
Carew,  Sir  John,  128 
Carey,  Henry,  Lord  Hunsdon,  304, 
304  /z. 

Cariffypayne  manor,  Somerset,  171 


Carlton  Curlieu  (Carleton  Curlew), 
Leicestershire,  169 
Carpenters,  234-5,  236,  237,  238, 
239,  240,  241,  242,  243 
Carpets  and  coverings  :  bequests  of 
Countess  Bridget,  268-9,  270, 

271  ;  at  Chenies,  268,  269-71  ; 
cupboard,  270,  271  ;  designs, 
270-1  ;  growth  of  fashion,  269  ; 
mats,  253,  254  ;  matting,  267-8  ; 
needlework,  124,  270  ;  presented 
to  the  1st  Earl,  189  ;  rushes  or 
hay,  267-8  ;  Turkey,  269,  269  n, 
270,  271  ;  velvet,  124  ;  window, 
270 

Carr,  Robert,  5-6 
Carteloge,  Robert,  280  rt. 

Carus  Wilson,  E.  M.,  59  69  n. 

Catharine  de  Medici,  215 
Cecil,  James,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  32, 
32  n. 

Cecil,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  4, 
5,  222  n.,  263 

Cecil,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Exeter, 
307  n. 

Cecil,  William,  Lord  Burghley,  21, 
165,  193  71.,  198,  204,  205,  208, 
208  n.y  209  n.,  212,  215,  217, 
219,  227  n.,  307  n.  ;  bequests  to, 
307  ;  interest  in  genealogy,  19, 
219,  221  ;  New  Year  gifts  due 
to,  283  n.  ;  offices  on  behalf  of 
Gild  of  St.  George,  186,  187  n  ; 
private  secretary  to  Duke  of 
Somerset,  186  n.  ;  value  of  plate, 
at  death  of,  294  ;  works  of 
Wycliffe  left  to,  but  lost,  21 1 
Cecil  family,  3  ;  ancestry,  19, 
21-3 

Ceremonial  observance  and  prece¬ 
dence,  importance  attached  to, 
10- 1 1 

Cerne,  market  at,  71 
Chaldon  Herring:  90,  91,  168  n., 
3i5>  316,  317  ;  church,  91  ; 
retained  by  1st  Earl,  147-8,  184  ; 
settlement,  91-2,  318 
Chalice,  185 

Chamberlain,  Lord,  278,  278  n. 
Chancery  Records,  custody,  21 
Chantry,  at  Weymouth  :  founda¬ 
tion,  84,  185-7  ;  priest,  85 
Chaplain,  King’s  ;  only  chaplain 
allowed  to  enter  Great  Chamber, 
132 

Charles  I,  6,  24  n.,  31 
Charles  V,  Emperor,  139,  207, 
207  n.,  208,  213 
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Charles  VI  of  France,  264 
Charles  IX,  accession,  215 
Charles  of  Austria,  212 
Chaucer,  Thomas,  69 
Chauntmarle,  37,  99 
Chauntmarle,  John,  99  ;  Joan, 
daughter  and  heiress  of,  99 
Chedyok,  John,  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  71,  72,  72  n. 

Chenies  :  130,  169,  174,  315,  317  ; 
burial  of  the  Russells  in  chapel, 
195-7,  197  n.y  227,  312,  319; 
history  and  description,  152-3, 
152  n.  ;  home  of  the  1st  Earl, 
184  ;  inheritance  of  Anne,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Bedford,  152-3  ;  nothing 
known  of  1st  Earl’s  household, 
154  ;  not  used  as  residence  after 
death  of  2nd  Earl,  31 1  ;  original 
names  Isenhampstead,  Isenhamp- 
stead  Chenies,  152  n.  ;  principal 
family  seat,  245-6  ;  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  at,  153  ;  rebuilding,  152-3, 
230,  246  ;  rooms  and  contents, 
see  Chenies,  House,  and  Contents, 
below 

Chenies,  House  and  Contents  :  ar¬ 
moury',  154,  302-3  ;  bedrooms, 
251-5  ;  beef  house,  299  ;  bolting 
house,  300  ;  brewhouse,  300  ; 
butteries,  300  ;  chimney  sides, 
253,  254  ;  coal  and  wood  sheds, 
300  ;  ewery  and  pantry,  284, 
2 90,  300  ;  fixtures,  299  ;  furni¬ 
ture,  see  that  title  ;  great  cham¬ 
ber  hung  with  tapestries,  264  ; 
great  kitchen  and  contents,  297 
-9  ;  green  chamber,  254-5,  260, 
262  ;  inventory,  246-303  ;  no 
glass,  292  ;  larders,  299  ;  linen, 
see  that  title  ;  monument  or 
picture  of  alabaster,  248  ;  par¬ 
lours,  247-8,  264  ;  privy  kitchen, 
299  ;  red  bed  chamber,  253-4, 
260,  261,  263,  267  ;  scalop  shell 
chamber,  251-3,  255,  263,  267  ; 
stables,  300  ;  storehouses,  299  ; 
tapestries,  265-7  ;  woodyard  and 
contents,  300 
Cheverell,  Ann,  nun,  123 
Cheverell,  Christopher,  93,  93  n. 
Cheverell,  Cristina,  see  Russell, 
Cristina 

Cheverell,  John  (son  of  Walter)  : 
100,  100  n.,  106,  315  ;  Margery, 
wife  of,  106 

Cheverell,  John,  62,  62  rz.,  64,  83, 
320,  322,  323,  324 


Cheverell,  Roger,  100,  105,  315 
Cheverell  (Chivereil),  Walter  :  83, 

105,  3*5>  3iB>.  319,  323>  3-4  ; 
marriage  to  Cristina  Russell,  37, 
93  ;  property,  99,  99  n.,  100, 
100  n.  ;  represented  Weymouth 
in  Parliament,  99 

Cheverell  family,  109,  145  n. 

318-19 

Cheverell  family,  of  Suffolk,  178, 
178  n. 

Cheyney,  Agnes,  152 
Cheyney,  Henry,  303 
Chevney,  Sir  Thomas,  155,  160 
Chilfrome,  Russell  family  of,  329. 
332 

Chiswick,  1st  Earl’s  house  at,  1 76  «, 
31 1 

Chulmclegh,  182,  182  n. 

Church,  Rev.  W.  M.  H.,  118  n. 
Clare,  Thomas  de,  335  n. 

Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  339, 
340 

Clarence,  Lionel,  Duke  of,  49  n. 
Clifford,  Lady  Anne,  197  n. 
Clifford,  George,  Earl  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  221,  246 

Clifford,  Lord  Robert,  197  n. 
Clinton  (Clynton),  Lord,  176  n., 
304,  304  n. 

Clopter,  Philip,  65  rt. 

Clopton  Hall,  Suffolk,  175  n. 

Cloth  :  248  ;  Brittany  tick,  254  ; 
broadcloth,  10 1  ;  buckram,  252, 

254,  259,  263  ;  cambric,  279  ; 
canvas,  231,  252,  259,  278-9, 
280  ;  chamlett,  260  ;  damask, 
25C  253,  254,  257,  260,  272,  273, 
276,  277,  278-9  ;  fustian,  251, 
253,  254,  259  ;  of  gold,  251,  253, 
257,  258,  259,  260,  282  n.  ; 
holland,  251,  253  ;  kersey  green, 

259  ;  kinsey,  259  ;  linen,  259, 

260  ;  lockeram,  280,  280  n.  :  red 
cloth  of  Bodkin,  251  ;  ol  silver, 

255,  257,  259,  282  n.  ;  smuggling 
74  ;  soultwch,  251,  253  ;  white 
tissue,  258  ;  see  also  Silks  and 
Velvet 

Coaches,  301-2 
Coals,  300 

Coast,  danger  from  pirates,  143 
Cobbs,  Edith,  43 
Cobbs  Mill,  Swyrc,  43  n. 

Cokkys,  William,  of  Lambeth,  89 
Coleford,  Edward,  under-sheriff,  40 
Coligny,  Odet  de.  Cardinal  of 
Chatillon,  272,  277-8,  292 
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College  of  Arms,  1 7,  32 
College  of  Heralds,  23-30  ;  errors 
in  pedigrees  made  by,  28-9 
Collins,  A.,  20  n. 

Collyn,  Constenton,  231 
Combe,  — ,  231 
Combe  Keynes,  92,  109  n. 

Compton  Abbas  :  88  ;  lands 

claimed  by  Alice  Russell,  39  ; 
settlement,  90 

Cooke,  Robert,  Clarenceux  King 
of  Arms,  221  n. 

Cooper,  John,  165 
Cooper,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Ashley,  165 
Copper,  248 

Corfe  Castle,  45  ;  governor,  312 
Cornwall  :  complaints  to  the  2nd 
Earl  of  ill  treatment  of  the  poor, 
199-200  ;  stewardship  in,  172 
Corton,  329 

Council  of  the  North,  163 
Council  of  W  ales,  163 
Council  of  the  West  :  allowances 
of  President,  172-3;  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Russell,  163-6  ; 
some  meetings  at  Tavistock,  188 
Coughton,  89 

Court  :  discipline  and  ordinances, 

1 58-9  ;  duties  of  gentlemen 
ushers,  132-4  ;  gifts  on  appoint¬ 
ment  to  offices,  etc.,  159-60  ; 
Italian  influence,  134-5 
Courtenay,  Edward,  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  207  n. 

Courtenay,  Henry,  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  Marquess  of  Exeter, 
165,  166,  171,  182,  199 
Courtenay,  Sir  Hugh,  69 
Covyngton  manor  (Hunts.),  169 
Cramp,  rings  for  cure  of,  283 
Cranborne,  64  n. 

Cranford,  Sir  Lionel,  Earl  of  Essex, 

6,  7 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  204,  204  n. 

Crasse,  the  smythe,  232 
Crests,  the  goat,  180,  227 
Crevcn,  Thomas,  282  n. 

Crewe,  Randolph  :  1-5,  25,  30, 

34  ;  career  and  ancestry,  14-16  ; 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 


mons,  12 

Crewe  family,  15,  220 
Crewe  manor,  Cheshire,  15,  34 
Crokern  Stoke,  103  n. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  17,  150,  151, 

i58  n-y  x73  n->  x7G,  I98 


Cross,  Arthur  L.,  115  n. 

Cumberland,  George,  Earl  of,  see 
Clifford 

Cunningham,  W.,  61  n.,  71  n. 

Curry  Rivell  (Somerset),  no 
Curtains  and  hangings,  254,  263  ; 
bed,  258,  260  ;  embroidered,  252, 
253,  254  ;  valences,  252,  253,  255, 
256,  257,  258,  259,  260  ;  window, 
248,  254,  255  ;  see  also  Tapestry 
Cust,  Lady  Elizabeth,  16  n. 

Cust,  Sir  Richard,  16  n.  ;  Ann 
Brownlow,  wife  of,  16  n. 

Customs  :  chief  butler  of  Melcombe, 
69  ;  collectors,  75  ;  Deputy 
Butler  at  Melcombe,  69  ;  at 
Poole,  92  ;  King’s  Customer,  75, 
77,  see  also  Russell,  Henry  ; 
King’s  searcher,  71  ;  licences  to 
export  and  import,  146  ;  port, 
grants  from  Crown,  146  ;  smug¬ 
gling  by  officers,  71  ;  wool,  70 
Customs  accounts  :  70  ;  Bordeaux, 
59  ;  Weymouth  and  Poole,  59  n. 
Cyfrewast,  Robert,  47,  50 

Dartmouth  :  60,  78,  80  n. ;  collec¬ 
tor  of  customs  at,  see  Russell, 
Henry  ;  parish  church,  80  n. 
Daubenv,  Sir  Giles,  161  n. 
Davenport,  Cyril,  211  n. 

Davison,  Sir  William,  268,  268  n. 
Dee,  Dr.  John,  221 
Dene,  92 

Dennys,  Sir  Gilbert,  326 
Dennys,  Maurice,  326 
Dennys,  Sir  Walter,  of  Dyrham, 
326 

Departments  of  State,  specialisa¬ 
tion,  1 31 

Derby,  Sir  Stephen,  49,  49  n->  32°> 
333 

Dertemouth,  see  Dartmouth 
Dessyut,  Peter,  of  Bordeaux,  60 
Dethick,  Sir  Gilbert,  Garter  King- 
at-Arms,  227  n. 

Deverell,  Edith,  wife  of  Hugh,  50, 
51,  101 

Deverell,  Hugh  :  50,  51,  10 1  ;  grant 
of  land,  64;  name  on  paiha- 
mentary  returns,  83,  320,  321, 
322  ;  seal,  64  n 

Devereux,  Robert,  Earl  ot  Essex, 
247 

Devonshire  :  168, 171  ;  better  centre 
than  Dorset  for  tst  Earl,  187-8  , 
stewardships  in,  172 


*  ,  *  . '  y 
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Dier,  Joan,  wife  of  John  Dicr,  39, 
40 

Dier,  John,  39,  40 
Dishes  and  plates,  286,  297,  299 
Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  16  n., 
87,  123  ;  effect  on  religious 

orders  of  women,  123-4 
Disturbances  and  breaches  of  the 
peace,  procedure  dealing  with, 
66-7,  72 

Divine  right  of  kings,  12 
Doctors  and  surgeons,  150,  309-10 
Doddescomblegh  (Devon),  the  same 
as  Legh  Peverel,  112  n. 

Dodge,  John  (mason),  235,  236, 
237,  238,  239,  240 
Domesday  Book,  28 
Dominican  Friars  in  Exeter,  167 
Donmere,  Sir  Edmund,  338 
Dorchester  :  37,  38,  40,  53,  64,  67, 
71,  84,  97  n.,  1 16,  318,  319,  330, 
331,  332  5  All  Saints’  Church, 
94  n.  ;  Court  at,  cases,  40,  43, 
47,  49.  52.  64  ;  Durngate,  68, 
68  n.,  97  n.,  330  ;  lire  and  de¬ 
struction  of  buildings,  93-4,  1 97  > 
grammar  school,  62  n.  ;  Henry 
Russell  and,  37,  67-8,  97  n.  ; 
High  South  Street,  62,  62  n.  ; 
High  West  Street,  62,  94,  96, 
145,  145  n.,  316  ;  inquisition  as 
to  smuggling  held  at,  71  ; 
Judge  Jeffreys’  lodgings,  145  n.  ; 
market,  71  ;  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  84  n.,  320  ;  Napier  alms¬ 
houses,  62  n.  ;  property  of  the 
Russells  in,  38,  62,  62  n.,  67-8, 
94,  96,  145,  145  n.,  168  n.,  184, 
316,  319  ;  St.  Peter’s  Church, 

94  n.,  145  n.  ;  South  Street, 

62  n .,  145  n.  ;  Stephen  Russell 
and,  53,  315;  Tomb  of  the 
Russells  in  Trinity  Church,  94-7, 
179.  197.  3i  1  i  trade,  116; 

Trinity  Parish  Church,  93-4, 

95  «•»  96.  97.  97  «•»  9$  1  Trinity 

Street,  145  n.  ;  Weymouth  staple 
port  for,  6 1 

Dorset:  43,66,  1 13,  148,  168,  168 tu, 
170  ;  electors,  83,  320-4  ;  ori¬ 
ginal  home  of  the  Russells  in,  33  ; 
parliamentary  returns,  99,  320- 
4  ;  persons  chosen  from,  to  take 
oath  of  preservation  ot  peace, 
67  ;  proof  of  descent  from  Stephen 
Russell  depends  on  history  of 
lands  in,  316-17  ;  survey,  143, 
145  n. 


Dorset  Downs,  1  r  3 

Dorset,  Anne,  Countess  of,  221, 245 

Dourdain,  Jacques,  of  Paris,  264 

Drake,  — ,  231 

Drapers’  Company,  70 

Drayton,  Michael,  24  n. 

Dress  :  124  ;  ceremonial  robes  as 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  309  ; 
doublet  and  forefront,  282  n.  ; 
embroidered  shirt,  149,  149  n ., 
150,  150  rt.,  281  ;  jacket  or  tunic 
of  black  work,  150  n. 

Drinking  vessels,  horn  replaced  by 
silver,  291 

Droitwich  :  102,  103  n.,  315  ;  Earl 
of  Warwick’s  close,  102  ;  well 
called  “  Shirrevespitt,”  103 
Dudley,  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick, 

307 

Dudley,  Sir  John,  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  173  n. 

Dudley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
277,  278  n.  ;  extravagance,  293  ; 
gift  of  sables  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 

308  ;  gifts  to,  21,  283  n.,  307  ; 
inventory  of  possessions,  246-7  ; 
legacy  from  the  2nd  Earl  of 
Bedford,  295 

Dugdale,  Sir  William,  17,  26,  26  n ., 
87  n.,  89  n.,  1 16,  31 1,  31 1  n. 
Dunkeswell  (Dumkyswell)  Abbey, 
167,  1 71,  171  n. 

Dyke  in  Bourne  (Lines.),  336 
Dyrham  (Glouc.),  325 

Ecclesiastics,  diplomatic  envoys  no 
longer  chosen  from,  135  ;  success 
of  laymen  at  expense  of,  131,  135 
Edmundes,  Dr.,  Prebendary  of  St. 

Paul’s,  148 
Edward  II,  66 
Edward  III,  42  n. 

Edward  IV,  55 

Edward  VI,  148  n.,  181,  202,  213  ; 
christening  in  Hampton  Court 
chapel,  156 

Electors,  parliamentary  returns, 
320-4 

Elford,  Water,  231 
Elizabeth,  Queen:  21,  212,  213, 
214,  219,  268,  304  n.  ;  ancestry 
and  pedigrees,  7-8,  13,  26  ;  at 
Chenies,  153  ;  dislike  of  tapes¬ 
tries,  263  ;  gifts  to,  and  from, 
283  «.,  289,  306  n.,  308-9  ;  grant 
of  Manor  of  Kingston  Russell 
to  2nd  Earl,  219;  message 
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of  sympathy  on  death  of  2nd 
Earl,  310  ;  not  present  at  Garter 
ceremony,  304  ;  reluctance  to 
create  peers,  4-5,  8-9  ;  view  of 
duties  of  dwellers  on  coast,  143  ; 
at  Woburn,  245 
Ellis,  George  A.,  187  n. 

El  well  (in  Up  way),  332 
Embroidery  and  designs:  149,  149  77., 
150,  150  n.y  251,  252,  253,  254, 
255,  256,  257,  258,  259,  260  ; 
heraldic  designs,  257,  258,  259 
Enfield  Chace,  310 
Esquier,  correct  usage,  78  n. 

Essex,  Earls  of,  see  Cranford, 
Lionel,  and  Devereux,  Robert 
Estone  manor,  183  n. 

Eton,  42  n. 

Etton  (Northampton),  169 
Eucharest,  Real  Presence,  debate, 
193  n. 

Evans,  F.  M.  G.,  186  n. 

Evans,  Joan,  283  n.,  306  n. 

Everett,  George,  191  n. 

Evesham  Abbey,  87,  89  n. 

Ewster,  Mistress,  272,  274-6 
Exeter  1163;  Bedford  Circus,  189m; 
Bedford  House,  68,  167,  189, 
189  n.,  221,  230  ;  burgesses, 
interest  of  2nd  Earl,  229  ;  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  at,  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Henry  Russell,  75  ; 
Dean  and  Chapter,  188  n.  ; 
efforts  to  avoid  bringing  of 
Philip  II  to,  189-91  ;  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  2nd  Earl  of  Bedford, 
244-5  5  haven,  189  ;  head¬ 
quarters  of  1  st  Earl  in  West, 
189  ;  mayor,  189,  191  n.  ;  mayor 
and  aldermen,  245  ;  priory  of 
Dominican  Friars  rebuilt  and 
called  Bedford  House,  167,  189  ; 
tilting  yard,  189  ;  visits  of  2nd 
Earl,  68,  93,  244-5 
Exeter,  Bishop  of,  see  Voysey, 
or  Veysey,  John 

Exeter,  Marquess  of,  see  Courtenay, 
Henry 

Exeter  House,  294 

Exmoor  Forest  and  Chace,  172 

Fairs,  71 

Falmouth,  190-1,  19 1  n. 
Fauconberg,  Lord,  55 
Favourites,  advancement  of,  5-6 
Feckenhatn,  John  de,  dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  193,  193  196 


Feme,  John,  98  n. 

Feuer,  Peter,  60 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  137 

Figgis,  N.,  12,  18  n .,  198  n. 

Firth,  Sir  Charles,  5  n.,  6  n.,  9  n., 
12  77.,  14  n. 

Filoll,  William,  100  n. 

Fires  :  Blandford,  101  n.  ;  Dor¬ 
chester,  93,  94,  197 
Fisher,  H.  A.  L.  175  n.,  176  n. 
Fitcalfe,  Dionisia,  109  n. 

Fitzalan,  William,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
162 

Fitz-Hammond,  Richard,  20 
Fitzjames,  Christian,  wife  of  Thomas 
Hussey,  118-19 

Fitzjames,  Sir  John,  119  7?.,  148 
Fitzjames,  Richard,  Bishop  of 
London,  119,  148 

Fitzjames  family  :  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  Russeils,  148  ; 
family  tree,  119  n. 

Fitzlangley,  Alice,  wife  of  John 
Froxmere,  marriage  of  daughter 
to  John  Russell,  102 
Fitzwalter,  — ,  191 
Fitzwilliam,  William,  Earl  of  South¬ 
ampton,  1 73  n. 

Fitzwilliam,  Lord,  Chenies  Manor 
sold  to,  152  n. 

Fleet  Prison,  Francis,  Lord  Russell 
sent  to,  204,  204  7i.,  205 
Floore  (Flower),  Northampton,  169 
Fordington  Manor,  330-1 
Forrest,  Sir  William,  2 
Fortescu,  Robert,  75 
Forthampton  (Glos.),  326 
Fotheringhay  Castle,  warden,  45 
Fowey,  69,  174  n. 

Fowler,  — ,  surgeon,  310 
Frampton,  84  n. 

France  :  arms  of.  26  ;  Constable, 
215  77.;  Fontainebleau,  215; 

Gascony,  see  that  title  ;  regard  for 
ceremony,  10 
Freeman,  E.  A.,  27  n. 

Freshwater,  parson  of,  120 
Fringe,  silk,  248,  251,  252,  253, 
255>  257,  258,  259,  260,  301. 
Frogmere,  see  Froxmere 
F'roix,  Paul,  306  n. 
de  F'romc,  Constance,  45,  48 
Frome  Vauchurch,  44,  45,  330 
F'roude,  J.  A.,  149  n.,  1960., 

212  77. 

Froxmere  (Frogmere),  Alice,  wife 
of  John  Russell,  92,  102,  106, 
223,  315,  3>8 
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Froxmere,  Elizabeth,  see  Froxmere, 
Alice 

Froxmere,  John  (father  of  Alice 
Russell),  102,  106,  315 

Froxmere,  John,  102-3 

Froxmere,  Thomas,  103,  323,  324 

Froxmere  family  of  Droitwich, 
arms,  102 

Froxmere,  settlement  of  tenements, 
103  n. 

Fulford,  Sir  Baldwin,  1 1 1 

Fulford,  Thomasine,  daughter  of 
Sir  Baldwin  Fulford,  marriage  to 
Thomas  Wise,  in,  112 

Furneau  Manor,  Warminster,  148  n. 

Furneaux  (de  b'urnellis ),  Matthew, 

337 

Furniture  :  bedsteads,  see  under 
Beds  and  Bedding  ;  carpets,  see 
that  title  ;  chairs,  248,  249,  252, 
253,  255,  262  ;  chairs  of  sixteenth 
century,  reason  for  rarity,  249  n.  ; 
at  Chenies,  inventory,  248-303  ; 
coffer,  255,  262,  272  ;  cupboards, 
161  n.,  248,  252,  254,  255,  262, 
299  ;  curtain  rods,  252,  253, 
254  ;  curtains,  see  Curtains  and 
Hangings  ;  cushion,  255  ;  fire 
irons,  248,  252,  254,  255,  262, 
263,  263  «.,  299  ;  forms,  248, 
249,  299  ;  hearth  board,  252, 
254  ;  kitchen,  299~3°° J  new 
inlaid  furniture,  247  ;  screen, 
252,  262  ;  settle,  254  ;  shelves, 
etc.,  299  ;  stools,  248,  249  ; 

tables,  248,  249-50,  272  ;  tables, 
drawing,  250  ;  trestles,  299- 

3°° 

Furs,  sables,  gift  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  308 

Furseman,  Rychard,  head  carpen¬ 
ter,  and  his  sons,  234,  235,  236, 
237>  238,  239,  240,  241,  242 


Gairdner,  J.,  128  n.,  217  n. 
Gambling,  forbidden  to  gentlemen 
of  Privy  Chamber,  155-6 
Gangrene,  309-10 
Gardyner,  Richard,  280  n. 

Garnish,  see  under  Pewter 
Garrard,  Sir  Gilbert,  legacy  of 
plate  to,  295 

Garter,  Order  of  the  :  arms,  in 
Windsor  Chapel,  180  n.  ;  chain 
and  pendant,  1G1,  161  n.  ;  chapter 
at  Windsor,  160;  collar,  161, 
1 61  n.y  306  ;  deputies  for  the 


sovereign  at  elections,  162-3, 
304-5  ;  election  ceremonies,  160- 
2,  303,  304  ;  the  garter,  306  n., 
307;  the  George,  161,  305-7; 
knights  of,  ceremonial  robes, 
309  ;  lace  of  silk  instead  of 
chain,  307  ;  regulations  as  to 
disposal  of  collar  and  robes  on 
death,  194,  305  ;  seats  of  knights, 
list,  304  n.  ;  statutes,  revision, 
16 1  ;  warrant  of  delegation, 
304-5_ 

Garter  King,  31 1 

Gascoigne  (Gascoyne),  alias  used 
by  Henry  and  Stephen  Russell, 
78,  90,  315,  319 

Gascon  merchants,  ships  of,  robbed, 
69 

Gascony  :  loss  of,  61  ;  and  effect 
on  English  subjects,  58  n.  ;  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Russells  with,  58, 

1 15;  settlers  in  England  from, 
58-9,  59  n.  ;  wine  trade,  68-9 
Gaye,  John,  labourer,  237 
Genealogy,  interest  of  the  2nd 
Earl  in,  219-20;  see  also  An¬ 
cestry  and  Pedigrees 
Genealogical  table,  see  under  Pedi¬ 
grees 

Gentleman,  correct  use  of  title,  78  n. 
Gerard,  John,  of  Trent,  143 
Gibbs,  E.  G.,  148  n. 

Gild  of  St.  George,  at  Weymouth, 
84,  316  ;  endowment  ot  chap¬ 
lain  and  chantry,  86  :  founda¬ 
tion  and  constitution,  85-7  ; 
mastership  in  Russell  family, 
86-7,  145,  184  ;  priest  main¬ 

tained  in  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas, 
186  n.  ;  returns  respecting  in¬ 
come  and  goods,  184-5  ;  threa¬ 
tened  loss  of  chapel  with  chantry 
averted,  185-7 

Giles,  C.  W.  Scott,  27  n.y  228  n. 
Gilson,  J.  P.,  197  n. 

Glamorgan,  conquest  of  (1091), 
20 

Glandfyld,  — ,  231 
Glass,  at  Chenies,  153,  184  n.  ;  at 
Kenilworth,  292  ;  none  in  Chenies 
Inventory,  292  ;  Venetian,  292 
Globbe,  Rychard,  231 
Gloucester,  Duke  of,  87 
Gloves,  rent  of  a  pair,  105  n. 
Godfray  family  :  arms,  225,  225 
n.  ;  supposed  marriage  of  Henry 
Russell  into,  225 

Godolphin,  Sir  William,  199,  200  n. 


i 
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Gold  and  silver  plate,  280-97  ; 
basins,  283-4,  290  ;  bequests, 
294,  295  ;  bequests  for  making 
special  pieces,  296  ;  bowls,  290— 
1,  293,  294  ;  candelabras,  283- 
4  ;  candlesticks,  285  ;  chargers, 
285,287  ;  cups,  1 18,  281, 282,  292, 
293,  295  5  ewers,  284,  290  ; 
flagons,  292  ;  forks,  rare,  286-7, 
287  n.  ;  forks,  sucket,  287,  287  n.  ; 
gifts  from  the  sovereign,  281  ; 
gold  cup  from  the  King  of 
France,  217,  280,  294  ;  jugs,  with 
the  Bedford  arms,  295  ;  livery 
pots,  293  ;  knives,  287  ;  plates 
and  dishes,  285-6  ;  recasting, 
283-4,  294  ;  salt  presented  to 
the  Queen,  289  ;  salts,  280  n., 
281,  281  n.,  288-90  ;  spoons, 

287-8  ;  for  use  not  ornament, 
284  ;  vessels  of  silver  chains, 
294 

Goldsmiths,  Society  of,  24 
Goodman,  Godfrey,  6  n.,  7,  8,  8  n. 
Goodwyn,  John,  231 
Gorges,  name  taken  by  one  branch 
of  the  Kingston  Russells,  56 
Gostwick,  Sir  John,  marriage  of 
Margaret,  widow  of,  to  Francis, 
2nd  Earl  of  Bedford,  204 
Gough  (Gogh),  Margaret  (widow 
of  Morgan  Gough),  43,  52  ;  of 
Berwick,  101  ;  claim  to  land 
through  Maud,  heiress  of  Sir 
Ralph  de  U fiord,  49,  50  ;  death, 
101 

Gough  (Gogh),  Morgan,  43,  49, 
52,  338  n.  ;  elector  for  Dorset, 
83,  320 

Grapham  (Hunts),  334-35 
Gray,  of  Wilton,  Lord,  295  n.,  307 
Gray,  Lady,  widow  of  Lord  Edward 
Russell,  295 

Greenwich  (Grenewith),  162,  163 
Greenwich,  East,  Covent  Garden 
and  Long  Acre  in  manor  of, 
184  n. 

Greenwich  Palace,  hay  used  for 
floor  of  audience  chamber,  2G8 
Grenier,  Jacques,  264 
Gresham,  Sir  Richard,  175  n. 
Greteford  (Lincoln),  169 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  198,  204 
Greyston  manor  (Cornwall),  112  n. 
Grulhuse,  Seigneur  de  la,  138  n. 
Guernsey,  smuggling  by  merchants 

°f,  74 

Guienne,  loss  of,  58  n. 


Guillim,  John,  19  n.,  26  n.,  178  n. 
Guistiniani,  Venetian  ambassador, 
269 

Gyle,  John,  alias  Raw,  330 
Gyle,  John,  alias  Russell,  330 


Hainault,  137 

Hakluyt  family,  descent,  22 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  14  n. 

Hampton  Court,  153  ;  chapel,  156 
Handwriting,  217,  217  n. 

Hangings,  see  Curtains  and  Hang¬ 
ings 

Harbyn,  John,  340 
Harbyn,  Robert,  340 
Hardwick  (Bucks.),  325 
Hardwick,  Bess  of,  262,  266 
Hardwick,  Long  Gallery  at,  262  n. 
Haslebury  (Bryan),  325 
Hassard,  John,  of  Lyme,  244  n. 
Hastings,  Henry,  Earl  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  306-7 

Hatfield  House,  13  n.,  21 1  n. 
Hatton,  Sir  William,  266 
Haverhill  (Hauerell),  Suffolk,  168, 
170,  170  n. 

Hawkins,  William,  Ulster  King-at- 
Arms,  52  n. 

Hawley,  John,  of  Dartmouth,  80  n. 
Hayes,  Cornelius,  goldsmith,  283 
Flelyers,  238,  239,  240,  241,  242, 
243 

Henry  I,  31 
Henry  II,  52  n. 

Henry  III,  45,  46 
Henry  IV,  42  n.,  57 
Henry  VI,  42  n.,  73-4 
Henry  VII:  128,  129;  attention 
attracted  to  John  Russell,  raq- 
30  ;  garter  collar  came  from, 
161  ;  inventory  of  possessions, 
18  ;  need  to  prove  ancestry,  18  ; 
tapestries  bought  by,  264 
Henry  VIII  :  58  n.,  155*  t5^>  !57> 
161  n.y  201,  202,  221  ;  arrival  at 
Calais,  136  ;  attention  attracted 
to  John  Russell,  134,  I36  5  John 

Russell’s  correspondence  with, 
139-4°  ;  love  ot  gambling,  I5”> 
156  n.  ;  not  present  at  election 
of  John  Russell  for  Garter,  161- 
2  ;  reform  of  household,  155  » 
tapestries  owned  by,  264  a. 
Hentzer,  — ,  visit  to  England,  268 
Heraldry  :  Arms,  see  that  title  ; 
growing  interest  in,  18-19*  25  ~ 
27  ;  works  of,  221 
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Heralds,  21 
Hereford,  Dean  of,  45 
Hereford,  Earl  of,  see  de  Bohun, 
Henry’ 

Herons  family,  55  n. 

Herring,  Alice,  wife  of  John 
Herring,  90,  91  ;  death,  91 
Herring,  Elizabeth  :  145,  147,  224, 
315,  317,  318,  319  ;  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  John  Herring,  90  ; 
Chaldon  Herring  settled  on,  91  ; 
marriage  to  Henry  Russell,  90- 
1  ;  under  name  ot  Isabel  on 
tomb  at  Dorchester,  96-7,  197  ; 
buried  at  Swyre,  106 
Herring,  John,  of  Chaldon  Herring, 
67,315,317.  ;  marriage  to  Joan, 
91  ;  name  in  parliamentary  re¬ 
turns,  83,  320-3  ;  property  and 
settlements,  91-2,  107,  107  n ., 
108-9,  318  ;  death,  91  ;  import¬ 
ance  of  inquisition  p.m .,  91  72., 
102 

Herring,  Iseult  de  la  Lynde, 
daughter  of  John  Herring,  91 
Herring  (Heryng),  Robert,  322 
Herring  family  :  Herringham  and 
Harangue,  alternative  names,  90 
n.  ;  importance  of  Russell-Her- 
ring  marriage,  225 
Herringston,  seat  of  Herring  family, 

91,  *45  »*. 

Hewarde,  Sir  George,  304 
Hodders,  William,  bailiff,  Wey¬ 
mouth,  76 

Hoker,  John,  of  Exeter,  127,  128  n., 
167,  167  188  ;  use  of  alias 

Vowles,  57 

Holbein,  Hans,  portraits  of  1st 
Earl,  142  71.,  306,  306  71. 

Hold  park  and  chase,  Dorset,  170 
Holdernes,  168 
Holinshed,  Raphael,  262 
Holywell,  Oxford,  340 
Honours  :  lavish  bestowal  by 
James  I,  4  ;  merchandising  of, 


Horeford,  109  n. 

Horoscope,  221 

Horses,  231,  300,  301  ;  coach 

horses,  301,  302  ;  loss  of,  by 
John  Russell,  140  ;  Turkey  horse 
of  the  Pope,  141 
Horsey,  Sir  John,  172  n. 
Horsington  Manor  (Somerset),  325 
House  of  Commons  :  79  n.  ;  bur¬ 
gesses,  99  ;  oath  for  preservation 


of  the  peace,  6G-7  ;  returns, 
320-4  »  Speaker,  election  of 
Crewe,  12-13,  see  also  Russell, 
Sir  John 

House  of  Lords  :  case  of  Earldom 
of  Oxford  before,  1  ;  small 
number  of  lay  peers  on  death  of 
Elizabeth,  5 

Household,  Royal  :  careers  open 
to  officers,  13 1  ;  Comptroller, 
appointment  of  Sir  John  Russell, 

157- 9  ;  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  duties  and  advantages, 
155-7  ;  managed  by  Comptroller 
Lord  Steward  and  Treasurer, 

158- 9  ;  officers,  year,  158  n.  ; 

ordinances,  155,  156-9  1  re‘ 

forms,  155  ;  regulations  govern¬ 
ing,  131-33  5  Treasurer,  pro¬ 
motion  of  Sir  William  Paulet  to 
office  of,  158,  158  n 

Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  North¬ 
ampton,  267,  267  72. 

Howard,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  156  72.,  176,  176  72. 

Howard  family,  1 4 
Hoyford,  settlement,  92,  318 
Hull,  7 

Hunsdon,  Lord,  see  Carey,  Henry 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  175  n'>  see 
also  Hastings,  Henry 
Huntingdon,  stewardship,  receiver 
and  bayllye  of  the  earldom  of, 
income,  169 

Husee,  Thomas,  322,  323,  324 
Hussey,  John,  Lord,  248  ;  Bridget, 
daughter  of,  marriage  to  2nd 
Earl  of  Bedford,  248 
Hussey,  Lucy',  wife  of  John  Morton, 

1 18 

Hussev,  Robert,  1 18,  1 18  72.,  315 
Hussey,  Thomas,  of  Shapwick,  119 
n.,  315  ;  marriage  to  Christian 
Fitzjames,  1 1 9 

Hussey,  Thomasina,  118,  118  n., 
193 

Hussey,  Lord,  168 
Hutchins,  J.,  84  n.,  93  72.,  94 
107  72.,  109  72.,  Ill  72.,  I  18,  I  to  n.f 
120  72.,  I  2  1 ,  122  72.,  322 
Hypocras,  245 

Ilminster,  338 

Inquisitions  :  at  Dorchester,  on 
smuggling  of  wool,  7 1  *  a* 
Exeter,  accusation  ot  neglect  ot 
duty  by  Henry  Russell,  75  ; 

2  A 
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licence  to  endow  chaplain  at 
Weymouth,  86-7 

Inquisitions  post  mortem  :  age 

given  not  always  correct,  104  n.  ; 
of  members  of  the  Cheverell 
family,  99  n .,  100  105  n.  ;  ot 

John  Herring,  91-2  ;  of  Joan 
Russell,  107  n.  ;  of  Stephen 
Russell,  102  ;  of  members  of  the 
Wise  family,  112  n. 

Invasion  :  danger  to  Weymouth, 
143,  186-7  5  landing  of  raiding 
soldiers,  143 

Inventories  :  Chenies,  248-303  ; 
Kenilworth,  246-7 

Ireland  :  49,  49  n.  ;  connection  of 
the  Russells  with,  51-2,  51  n., 
335  ’•>  justice  of,  see  de  Ufford, 
Sir  Ralph 

Iron,  60  ;  cast  iron  from  Sussex, 
262-3 

Isabella,  Queen  of  France,  264 

Isle  of  VVight,  1 1 9 

Italy  :  139,  207-9  ;  craftsmen  from, 
134,  196  ;  influence  on  English 
Court,  134-5  ;  jewels  and  pictures 
from,  135  ;  visit  of  1st  Earl  of 
Bedford,  1 39-1 41  ;  visit  of  2nd 
Earl  of  Bedford  to,  207-9 


Jackson,  Sir  Charles  J.,  287  n. 

James  I  :  4,  6,  10  n.,  24,  29  ; 
ancestry,  12-14,  25  ;  interest  in 
ceremony  and  precedence,  10  ; 
jewelled  picture  presented  to 
Thomas  Lyte,  13,  14  n.  ;  policy 
of  advancing  court  favourites, 
5-6 

Jeffreys,  George,  Lord,  lodgings, 
in  Dorcester  during  “  Bloody 
Assize,”  145  n. 

Jenkinson,  H., 

Jerningham  (Jernygan),  Sir  Richard 

138  n.y  168,  170  n  ;  marriage  of 
widow  of,  to  John  Russell,  139  rt., 
149  ;  offices  held  in  Tournai, 

139  n- 

Jewels  and  Ornaments,  282  n.,  307, 
308,  309,  309  n.  ;  the  agate 
George,  307  ;  bequests  of  2nd 
Earl,  294  ;  constant  resetting, 
283  ;  jewelled  crucifix,  125-6  ; 
no  list  in  inventory,  303  ;  as 
mementos,  307  ;  mother  of  pearl, 
289  ;  picture  of  James  I,  13  ; 
pomander  beads,  307  ;  rings, 
283,  307 


John,  King,  44,  45,  125-6 
John,  abbot  of  Alcester,  87 
John  of  Gaunt,  12,  69 
Jourdain,  M.,  249,  250,  262  n ., 
263  n. 

Jylles,  —  (carpenter),  235 

Katherine,  Queen,  of  Aragon, 
150  n. 

Keate,  R.,  144  n. 

Keele,  — ,  goldsmith,  282 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  :  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Lord  Russell,  174, 

1 74  n.  ;  income,  1 74  n. 
Kenchester,  341 
Kendrick,  A.  F.,  150  n.y  268  n. 
Kenilworth  :  carpet  at,  269  n.  ; 
fine  glass  at,  292  ;  inventory, 

246  ;  no  forks  in  inventory, 
287  n.  ;  salt  made  like  a  ship, 
288-9 

Killoc  or  Killough,  Russells,  Earls 
of,  52  n. 

Kimble  (Bucks.),  325 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  42  n., 
105  n. 

Kingsford,  C.  L.,  80  217, 

247  n. 

Kingston,  Sir  William,  chosen 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  160 
Kingston  Lacy,  334 
Kingston  Russell  (Dorset)  :  3L  35> 
53,  225,  228,  230,  324~8>332  i 
Francis  Russell  received  grant  ot, 
219-20  ;  owners,  34 
Kitchen  utensils  and  furniture  : 
beef  pan,  299  j  bread  grate, 
298  ;  cleavers,  298  ;  colander, 

298  ;  earthen  pot,  300  ;  flaskets. 

299  ;  gridirons,  298  ;  iron  rack, 
298  ;  iron  utensils,  298-9  ; 
knives,  298  ;  pestle  and  mortar, 

298  ;  posnets,  298  ;  pots  and 
pans,  297-8  ;  press  for  crabs, 

299  ;  pricks,  298,  299  ;  salt 
box,  299  ;  salting  tub,  299  ; 
skimmers,  298  ;  spits,  298  ; 
trivets,  298 

Knighton,  86 

Knights  of  the  Shire,  for  Dorset, 
65-6,  92,  104,  320-4 
Knights  Templars,  Master  ot,  45 
Knollys,  Sir  William,  5 
Knowsley,  130 
Kygheley,  John,  60 
Kytchen,  — ,  (helyer),  233.  239,  240, 
241,  242 
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La  Rochelle,  6i 

Labour  :  by  boys,  231  ;  by 
tenants,  234  ;  wages  per  day, 
231,  233-43 

Labourers,  235,  236,  237,  238,  239, 
240,  241,  242,  243 
Lace,  gold  and  silver,  258-9, 
301 

Laces  of  silk,  substitution  for  chain, 
161,  161  n. 

Lamwith  in  Holdernes,  168 
Lancaster,  Henry,  Earl  of,  49  ; 
Maud,  daughter  of,  marriage  to 
Sir  Ralph  de  Ufford,  49 
Land  :  dues  to  the  king,  87  ;  grants 
to  John  Russell  in  various 
counties,  174;  largest  grantees 
among  peerage,  names,  176  n.  ; 
monastic,  purchases,  185  ;  owner¬ 
ship  by  merchants,  objections  to, 
17  ;  speculation,  185 
Landowners,  richest,  1 72 
Lapis  lazuli,  289,  307 
Lareda,  19 1 
Lausanne,  209,  209  n. 

Lawsuit  of  Stephen  Russell,  respec- 
ing  tenements  in  Maiden  New¬ 
ton,  64 

Lawsuits  of  Stephen  and  Alice 
Russell  :  Compton  Abbas  case, 
38-40,  53,  62  ;  lands  in  Swyre  and 
Nether  Stur thill,  including  Ber¬ 
wick  and  Modburgh,  43-51  ; 
Stour  Provost  closes,  40-42 
Laymen,  high  officials  chosen  from, 
at  expense  of  ecclesiastics,  130-1, 
135 

le  Boys,  Roger,  329  ;  Margery, 
daughter  of,  329,  330,  332 
Le  Breche  close,  lawsuit  respecting, 

41 

Le  Breche,  probably  Breach  Com¬ 
mon,  41  n. 

Le  Dene  (wood),  109  n. 
le  Gist,  John,  338  ;  Agatha,  wife 
of,  338 

le  Mercer,  Hugh,  329  ;  Joan,  wife 
of,  329 

Le  Neve  (the  York  Herald),  30,  31, 
33,  .34,  36  n.,  98,  221,  224  n.  ; 
pedigree  made  by,  see  under 
Pedigrees 
Leather,  302 

Legh  Pevercl,  otherwise  Doddis- 
comblegh  (Devon),  112  n. 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  see  Dudley, 
Robert 

Leigh,  — ,  19  n.y  98  n. 


Leland,  John,  22,  22  n.,  152  n., 
189  n. 

Lenox  (Lennox),  original  names  of 
the  Napiers  of  Swyre,  56,  56  n. 
Levant  Company,  the,  269 
Leweston,  Philip,  76 
Liber  Niger  of  Edward  IV,  132 
Libourne,  61 

Licence  :  to  endow  chaplain,  86  ; 

to  export  and  import,  146 
Liddle  (Cumberland),  336 
Lieutenancies,  county,  23 
Lieutenant,  King’s,  in  the  West, 
164  ;  complaints  to,  of  delay  in 
administration  of  justice,  163 
Limoges,  Vicomte  de,  45 
Linen  at  Chenies,  271-80  ;  breadth, 
277  ;  coverpains,  275  ;  cup¬ 
board  cloth,  275,  276  ;  designs, 
272,  273,  274,  275,  276  ;  with 
the  King’s  arms,  275,  276  ; 

pillowberes,  279  ;  prices  of  table¬ 
cloths,  etc.,  272-6,  278-9  ;  none 
with  Russell  arms,  276 
Lingen  (Salop),  336,  342 
Lisle,  Lady,  150 
Litter  with  furniture,  301 
Little  Berwick,  109,  144 
Little  (Lytle)  Bytham,  Lines.,  i63 
Littleport  (Isle  of  Ely),  335 
Lloyd,  J.,  1 17  n.y  137  n. 

Loan  to  the  King  for  keeping  the 
seas,  78 

Loders,  manor  of,  51 
London,  151,  174  n.  ;  Covent 

Garden,  183  ;  Covent  Garden 
and  piazza,  32  ;  Fleet  prison, 
204,  204  n.,  205  ;  High  Holborn, 
16  ;  Ivy  Bridge,  176,  192,^  195  ; 
Lambeth,  89  ;  Lombard  Street, 
7  ;  Long  Acre,  183  ;  Lord 
Mayor  of,  8  ;  Prior  of  St. 
Swithin’s  House  in  Southwark, 
176  n.  ;  Russell  House  in  the 
Strand,  176,  192,  195,  266,  204  ; 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Priory,  West 
Smithfield,  175  n.  ;  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  7  ;  sheriff,  205  ; 
Tower,  18,  21  ;  Westminster,  18, 

19  76>  77>  83>  ’84  J.  West‘ 

minster  Palace,  206  ;  Whitehall, 
13  n. 

London,  bishop  of,  see  Fitzjames, 
Richard 

Long  Bridy,  324 
Loom,  narrow,  277 
Lovell,  John,  230 
Lovell,  Stanhope,  21 1  n. 
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Lugge,  Robert,  339 
Lulworth,  East,  119  n. 

Luttrell,  Sir  Hugh,  Great  Seneschal 
of  Normandy,  65  n. 

Luxembourg  Court,  140 
Lye,  Upper  and  Nether,  341 
Lyme,  244  n.  ;  mayor  of,  244  n. 
de  la  Lynde,  Iseult,  daughter  of 
John  Herring,  91,  107  n. 
de  la  Lynde,  John,  son  of  Iseult,  91 
de  la  Lynde,  John,  67 
de  la  Lynde,  John,  337 
de  la  Lynde,  Walter,  337 
de  la  Lynde  family  :  heiress,  145  n. ; 

interest  in  Swyre  Manor,  337 
Lyte,  Sir  Henry  Maxwell,  13  n., 
28  n.,  65  n. 

Lyte,  Thomas,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  13,  28  n. 

MAce,  Frances  A.,  116  n.,  143  n. 
Machin,  Henry,  177  n.y  178  n., 
195-6 

Madbury  Fields.  See  Modburgh 
Maiden  Newton,  property  of 
Stephen  Russell  in,  64,  106,  318, 

329 

Mainpernors  :  on  parliamentary 
returns,  320-4  ;  for  Weymouth, 
103 

Manners,  Thomas,  1st  Earl  of 
Rutland,  162 

Manners,  Edward,  3rd  Earl  of 
Rutland,  310 
Mappowder  (Dorset),  325 
Mares,  export  to  Cherbourg,  104, 

1 *5 

Margaret,  Princess  of  Luxembourg, 
visit  of  John  Russell  to  court  of, 
140 

Markham,  Christopher  A.,  296  n. 
Marmalade,  244  n. 

Markets  :  Cerne,  71  ;  Dorchester, 

71  , 

Marrad,  — ,  surgeon,  310 
Marseilles,  140 
Marten,  — ,  294 

Martyn,  —  (labourer),  236,  237, 
238,  239,  240,  241 
Mary  Queen:  13,  190,  192,  204, 
205,  207,  213,  283-4  ;  attitude 
to  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford, 
213-14  ;  gifts  to  and  from,  281, 
281  n. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  :  268  ;  the 
Earl  of  Bedford's  interview  with, 
216,  218 


Masons,  235,  236,  237,  238,  239- 
4°,  243 

Master,  Water,  231 
Maundeware,  John,  330 
Mawardyn  (Marden),  342 
Mayo,  C.  H.,  37  n.,  62  n.,  68  n., 
94  «•»  97  n.y  145  n- 

Medmenham  monastery  (Bucks), 
175  n‘ 

Meech,  Alice,  wife  of  Edward 
Meech,  90 

Meech,  Edward,  settlement  of 
property  on,  90 

Melchebourne  Manor  (Beds.),  183, 

1 83  n. 

Melcombe  Regis  :  63  n.,  331,  332  ; 
burgess,  see  Gascoyne,  Stephen  ; 
burgesses,  elections,  104  n.,  320— 

4  ;  butler  in  port  of,  69  ; 
deputy  butler,  69,  92  ;  connec¬ 
tion  of  2nd  Earl  of  Bediord  with 
elections,  229  n.  ;  property  of 
Stephen  Russell  in,  63  ;  wool 
trade,  71 
Melun,  215 

Members  of  Parliament,  see  under 
House  of  Commons,  and  under 
particular  places 

Merchant  fleets  :  60  ;  the  Earl  of 
Warwick’s,  55  ;  liable  for  the 
king’s  service,  79  ;  see  also  Ships 
Merchants  :  objections  to  purchase 
of  land  by,  17  ;  question  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  peerage,  7-8  ;  transition 
to  country  gentlemen,  15-17 
Micheldever  (Mucheldevere),  Ri¬ 
chard,  338,  338  n. 

Mildmay,  Sir  Walter,  296 
Milton  Abbas,  107  n. 

Milton,  parish,  234 
Minehead,  65  n. 

Modburgh  :  lands  of  John  de  la 
Tour  in,  claims  and  settlement 
44,  46-8,  50-51  ;  now  known  as 
Madbury  Fields,  109 
Mohun,  Elizabeth,  338 
Moleyns,  Adam,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  Bishop  of  Chi¬ 
chester  :  135  ;  career,  86  ;  connec¬ 
tion  with  Gild  of  St.  George  at 
Weymouth,  85  ;  murder  of,  86 
Moleyns  (Molens),  Thomas,  100  n.y 
109 

Mollens,  Joan,  nun,  123 
Molynton,  Thomas  de,  87,  87 
Elizabeth,  wife  of,  87,  87  n. 
Monastic  property  in  Devon  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  1st  Earl,  1 13 
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de  Montacute  family,  ioo,  337-9 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  58 
Montmorency,  Duke  of,  gifts  to, 
on  election  to  the  Garter, 
306  n. 

Monumental  inscriptions  :  on  tomb 
at  Chenies,  errors,  223  ;  in 
Swyre  Church,  see  under  Swyre 
Monuments  of  ancestors,  search 
ordered  by  4th  Earl  of  Bedford, 
94 

Moor  Park:  32,  31 1  ;  difficulty  in 
retaining  sufficient  revenue  for 
upkeep,  151  ;  no  income  from, 
170  ;  keeper,  see  Russell,  John, 
1st  Earl  of  Bedford  ;  Lady 
Russell’s  mission  to  Cromwell 
with  regard  to,  151 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  199 
atte  More,  Adam,  330 
More,  the,  see  Moor  Park 
Moreton  Manor  (Somerset),  316 
Morison,  Charles,  bequests  from 
Countess  Bridget,  258,  259-60, 
266,  267,  271 
Morlaix,  142,  181 
Morrison,  Sir  Richard  248  n. 
Mortimer  family,  2 
Morton,  Elizabeth,  nun,  123 
Morton,  John,  Cardinal,  1 1 8  n., 
339  >  bequests  and  gifts  to  Bere 
Regis  Church,  125-6  ;  owner  of 
Swyre  and  overlord  of  Berwick, 
1 18 

Morton,  John  of  Stourminster 
Marshal,  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Morton,  118 

Morton,  William,  nephew  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Morton,  118  77.,  339 
Morton  family,  118 
Morwell,  231 
Motto,  Russell,  228 
Moule,  J.,  1 16  77.,  144  n.,  244  n. 
Mount  Wise,  Wises  of,  1 1 1 
Mountjoy,  Lord,  Governor  of  Tour- 
nai,  138  /!.,  139  77. 

Mowbray  family,  2 
Moynes,  J.,  of  “  Bruteportc,”  229  n. 
Muschamp  or  Mustian,  supposed 
connection  with  the  Russells, 
226 

Musters,  178 


Nantwich,  15 

Napier,  Edward,  of  Holywell, 
Oxford,  340 
Napier,  James,  56  n. 
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Napier  (Napper),  James,  marriage 
of  Anne  Russell  w’ith  John  Napier 
or,  120 

Napier  (Napper),  John,  marriage 
of  (an)  Anne  Russell  to  James 
Napier  or,  120 
Napier,  William,  120,  340 
Napier  almshouses,  Dorchester,  62  n. 
Napier  (Napper)  family  of  Swyre  : 
arms,  120  ;  intermarriage  with 
Russells,  56,  120  ;  name  changed 
from  Lennox,  56  n. 

Neale,  J.  E.,  139  212  77. 

Nelson,  Matthew,  277 
Nether  Sturthill,  43 
Nevill  family,  descent  of  Swyre 
through,  339 

Neville,  Sir  Henry,  295,  303 
Newborough,  Mary,  nun,  123 
Newburgh,  Alice,  wife  of  John 
Fitzjames,  1 19  77. 

Newburgh,  John,  67 
Newburgh,  John,  90 
Newburgh,  John,  of  East  Lulworth, 

1 19  «• 

Newburgh,  Sir  Robert,  Thorndown 
acquired  from,  106 
Newburgh,  Roger,  109  n. 
de  Newburgh,  Henry,  336-37 
Newcastle,  royal  bailiff,  see  de  la 
Tour,  Gregory 

Newton,  A.  P.,  55  77.,  131  77., 

J55  n. 

Nichols,  J.,  8  77.,  132  77.,  155  77.,  246, 
280  77.,  281  77.,  283  77.,  289  77., 
306  77.,  309  77. 

Nicolas,  N.  H.,  18  77.,  156  n. 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  see  Howard, 
Thomas 

Norman  baron,  picture  of,  31 
Normandy  :  Great  Seneschal,  see 
Luttrell,  Sir  Hugh  ;  loss  of,  86  ; 
status  of  English  subjects  after 
loss,  58  77. 

Normans,  descent  from,  see  under 
Ancestry 

Norris,  Francis,  296  ;  bequests 
from  Countess  Bridget,  258,  260- 
1,  264-5,  270 

Northampton  :  Earl  of,  see  Howard, 
Henry  ;  Marquess  of,  see  Parr, 
William 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  see 
Dudley,  Sir  John 
Nubery,  William,  300 
Nunnery  of  Tarrant,  Cistercian, 
see  Tarrant  Abbey 
Nycholles,  William,  231 


. 
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Oath  for  preservation  of  peace,  66, 
66  n.,  67,  67  n.,  71-3,  84  n.  ; 
text,  72  n. 

Ogg,  David,  0  n.,  10  n. 

Oldhall,  Sir  William,  341 
Oliver,  Mr.,  1 16  n. 

Oppenheim,  Martin,  79  n. 

Oranges,  244  n.  . 

Orchardsmill,  Wey  Ruant,  64  n. 
Ormond,  James,  Earl  ot,  see  Butler, 
James 

Ottery  (Ottew),  Devonshire,  234 
Oversley,  87 
Oxen,  43,  65  n. 

Oxford  :  High  Steward,  see  Russell, 
John,  1st  Earl  of  Bedford  ; 
University  College,  proposed 
scholarships  in  divinity,  21 1, 
211  n. 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  see  under  de  Vere 
Oxford,  earldom,  1-2 

Packenhams  of  Tottingbeke  and 
North  Wytham,  16  n. 

Page,  John  (labourer),  235,  236, 
237,  233,  239,  240,  241,  242 
Papworth  (Cambs.),  335 
Pardon  :  general,  issued  to  Henry 
Russell,  58,  76—7 
Paris,  Rue  St.  Antoine,  215  n* 

Parks,  George  Bruner,  22  n. 
Parliament  :  House-of  Commons, 
see  that  title  ;  House  of  Lords, 
see  that  title  ;  knights  of  the  shire, 
see  that  title  ;  of  1433,  oath  for 
preservation  of  the  peace,  65, 
66-7,  84  n.  ;  representation,  see 
under  places 

Parliamentary  Writs  and  Returns  : 
84  320-4  ;  ceased  to  name 

electors,  104  ;  evidence  on,  65  ; 
names  connected  with  the  Russell 
family  in,  82,  83 

Parr,  William,  Marquess  of  North¬ 
ampton,  204 

Passport  of  Francis,  2nd  Earl  of 
Bedford,  text,  205-6 
Pate,  John,  no 
Paulet,  Leonard,  135 
Paulet,  Sir  William,  Marquess  of 
Winchester:  21,  22,  131,  192  n., 
193,  244  n.  ;  interest  in  genea¬ 
logy,  219;  titles  and  career, 

I57-S>  x58  «•»  i59t6° 

Paulet  arms  and  pedigrees,  21 

Pauy,  Richard,  338 

Pay,  Harry,  of  Poole,  80  n. 


Pecche,  John,  334 

Pecher  house,  159 

Peck,  E.,  294  n. 

Pedigrees  :  1-34  ;  contcmporarv, 

unreliable,  122  ;  errors  and  truth 
valuable  for  historian,  30  ;  Fitz- 
james  family,  table,  119  n.  ; 
growing  interest  in,  17-18,  19, 
25  ;  of  heirs  of  John  Herring, 
107  ;  of  Lyte  family,  28  n.  ; 
made  for  Elizabeth  and  James  I, 
12-14  ;  made  for  James  1  by- 
Thomas  Lyte,  and  copy,  13,  13  n.; 
necessary  for  new  peers,  14-17  ; 
of  Paulet  family,  21  ;  of  de  la 
Tour  family,  tables,  44,  48  ; 
Trenchard,  12 1  ;  Tudor,  21  ; 
visitation,  1 1 1,  1 18  n.,  122,  122  n. ; 
see  also  Ancestry 

Pedigrees  of  the  Russells  :  52,  52  n.  • 
sixteenth  century,  226  n.  ;  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  312  n.  ;  chart 
showing  descent  of  1st  Earl  <»t 
Bedford  from  Stephen  Russell, 
and  summary’  of  proofs,  315-16  : 
Elizabethan,  224  n.  ;  inaccurac  ies 
in,  36  n.,  53  n.t  90  n.,  98,  118, 
220,  221  n.y  222,  223-5,  227, 
317;  Le  Neve’s,  made  for  the 
3rd  Earl  of  Bedford,  3°— x>  36  n>» 
53  n.,  1 18  n.y  120  n.y  221,  224  n., 
228  n.y  31 1  ;  made  lor  2nd  Earl 
of  Bedford,  33-4,  u8,  220 

Peerage  :  admission  ol  merchants 
and  persons  not  ol  noble  birth 
question  of,  6-8  ;  augmented 
under  the  Stuarts,  4  ;  lew  addi¬ 
tions  under  Tudors  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  4-5  ;  new  peers,  necessity 
for  pedigrees,  14-17?  l8_l<~b  » 

peers  compared  to  Roman  sena¬ 
tors,  23  ;  qualifications  necessary 
for  admission  to,  7-10 
Penshurst  Place,  246 
Penysanze,  W  illiam,  60 
Perle,  John,  338  . 

Perry n,  John,  Abbot  of  Tavistock, 

167  n. 

Petres  family,  3  .  . 

Pewter  :  basins,  296  ;  canole»ti>  <. 
296  ;  at  Chenies,  296-7?  ’ 

dishes  of,  in  place  of  wojxleu 
platters,  296  ;  dishes  and  piau  s 
list,  297  ;  flagons  and  vvine 
measures,  296;  melting  <•  • 

and  recasting,  297  ;  set  sold  ^ 
the  garnish,  296 
Pewterers,  English,  296-7 
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Philip,  Archduke,  of  Castile  : 
wreck  of  fleet  in  Channel,  127  ; 
rescue,  12  7-8  ;  invested  with 
collar  of  Garter,  161  n. 

Philip  II  of  Spain  :  205,  207,  213, 
214  ;  arrival  in  England,  189-1, 
192  n. 

Phillips,  Richard,  146 
Picture  or  monument  of  alabaster, 
248 

Piedmont,  Prince  of,  205 
Piracy  and  pirates,  60,  65,  69,  78, 
79-80,  80  n.,  143 

Pitt,  Richard,  Mayor  of  Weymouth, 
244  n. 

Pitt,  William,  1 15  n. 

Plantagenet  family,  2,  7 
Plattes  (plans)  and  petygrees,  18, 
18  n.,  19 

Plumber  (plomcr),  232 
Plymouth,  174  n.,  188-9,  190-1, 
191  n.,  232 

Poems  relating  to  the  Russell 
family,  202  n.,  213,  226,  310 
Pole,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  340 

Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal,  281  n. 
de  la  Pole  family,  founder  a  mer¬ 
chant,  7 

Pollard,  A.  F.,  20  n.,  82  n.,  131  n., 
172  n.y  191  n. 

Poole  (Pole)  :  92,  116,  174  «•»  33G 
332  ;  customs  of  town  and  port, 
reversion  to  John  Russell,  146  ; 
Deputy  Butler,  92  ;  income 
from  petty  custom,  169  ;  pirates 
living  in,  80  ;  port  for  trade 
with  France,  1 16  ;  wool-house, 
customs,  secured  by  John  Russell, 
146 

Pope,  the,  199  ;  reception  of  John 
Russell,  1 41 
Popham,  Sir  John,  341 
Porter,  Augustine,  ib  n. 

Porter  family,  16  n. 

Portland,  74,  86 
Portsmouth,  86 

Posting,  time  from  Weymouth  or 
Exeter  to  London,  144,  144  n. 
Power,  Eileen,  70  n.,  124  n. 
Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  131,  139  n- 
Prdaux,  Abbey  of  (Normandy), 
41  n. 

Precedency,  10,  10  n. 

Presents  :  lavishness  ot  the  age,  294  ; 
New  Year’s  gifts,  282  n.  ;  passed 
on,  283,  284  ;  regulations  as  to 
amount  to  be  spent,  282-3  ; 
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from  the  sovereign,  regular  scale 
of  value  given  for,  282 
Preston,  109  n. 

Prince  Arthur’s  Book,  179 
Privy  Chamber,  Gentlemen  of, 
duties  of,  and  advantages  of 
position,  155-7 
Puddle  Town,  125 
Puncknowle,  near  Swyre,  120,  340  ; 

brasses  in  church,  120 
Purse,  black  silk,  282 
Pycke,  Robart  (helver),  233,  238, 
239>  240,  241,  242 
Pycke,  —  (helyer),  brother  of 
Robart  Pycke,  238,  239,  240, 
241,  242 


Quarel,  William,  337 
Quarries,  233,  234 

Ralph,  servant  of  a  Stephen 
Garsgon,  63  n. 

Raw,  John.  See  Gyle.  John 
Raynes,  — ,  the  royal  jew-eller,  281, 
281  n. 

Rebellion  in  the  West,  1549. .  1 73 
Records  :  custody  of,  21  ;  Queen’s 
in  the  Tow'cr,  21 
Redgrave  Flail,  178  n. 

Reformers  at  Zurich,  friendship 
with  the  2nd  Earl  ol  Bedford, 
209-10 

Religious  orders  ot  women,  effect 
of  the  Dissolution  on,  123-4 
Rents  :  capons,  90;  gloves,  105  n.  ; 

red  rose,  37  ;  wax,  105  n. 

Return  (1539)  of  lands  of  1st  Earl 
of  Bedford,  316 
Richard  II,  57,  130 
Richard,  Abbot  of  Alcester  Abbey, 
87,  88-9  ;  and  see  Burton,  Richard 
and  de  Tuttebury,  Richard 
Richmond,  268,  277 
Rings,  for  cure  of  cramp,  283  ; 
memento  mori,  or  death’s  head, 
307 

Ringstead,  330,  332 
Roberts,  G.,  98  rz.,  244  n. 

Robinson,  blastings,  209  n. 

Roby,  John,  of  Morwell,  231 
de  Rochefort,  Sir  Ralph,  42  n. 
Rochester,  Bishop  of,  176  n. 
Rochester  Castle,  45 
Rogers,  Edward,  171  n. 

Rolle,  Richard,  of  Flampole, 
21 1  n. 
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Romans,  descent  from,  23,  23  n. 
Rome,  135,  1 40- 1,  208 
Round,  J.  H.,  24  27  n.,  31  n., 

36  n.y  53  n.y  54  n.y  64  n.y  78, 
81  n.y  84,  84  n.y  90  n.y  91  n.y 
98  n.y  101  n.y  224  n. 

Rous,  — ,  198 

Rowe,  John,  of  Dartmouth,  75 
Rowe,  Thomas,  of  Dartmouth,  75 
Rowe,  Goodwife,  277 
Rowen,  Henry',  277 
Rudham,  West,  335 
Rugs,  251,  252,  255,  261,  262 
R undell,  Rychard,  231,  232 
Rushton,  100 
Rushton  Tarrant,  100 
Russell,  Adeline,  Duchess  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  149  n.y  196  n. 

Russell,  Alice,  wile  of  Stephen 
Russell  :  54,  58,  63,  88,  145,  180, 
319,  33°  >  errors  in  pedigrees 
respecting,  53  ;  heir  general  of 
families  of  de  la  Tour  and  de 
Blynchesfield,  39  ;  lawsuits  and 
settlements  concerning  claims  of, 
to  lands  in  Compton  Abbas, 
Stour  Provost,  Modburgh  and 
Berwick,  38-53  ;  mother  of 
Henry  Russell,  37  ;  pedigree  of 
1st  Earl  correct  back  to,  180  ; 
tables  showing  descent  from  the 
de  Blynchesfeld  family,  39  »  and 
de  la  Tour  family,  42,  44 
Russell,  Anne,  marriage  into  Napier 
family,  1 19,  120 

Russell,  Anne,  marriage  into  Tren- 
chard  family,  119,  12 1 
Russell,  Anne,  wife  of  Nicholas 
Boreman,  119 

Russell,  Anne,  various  members  of 
Russell  family  with  name  of,  and 
relationship  not  clear,  119,  120, 
120  n.y  121-2 

Russell,  Anne,  wife  of  John  Russell, 
1st  Earl  of  Bedford,  see  Sapcote, 
Anne 

Russell,  Anne,  Countess  of  Warwick, 
daughter  of  the  2nd  Earl,  197  n., 
220,  308  ;  bequests  to,  295  ; 
portrait,  220  n. 

Russell,  Bridget,  second  wife  of 
Francis,  2nd  Earl  of  Bedford  : 
266,  268-9  ;  carpets  made  by, 
270  ;  carpets  and  hangings  owned 
by  and  bequeathed  to  grand¬ 
sons,  258-60.  264,  266-7,  270-1  ; 
gifts  to  and  from  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  281-2,  282  n. 


Russell,  Cristina  :  92,  107  315, 

318  ;  daughter  of  Henry’  and 
Elizabeth  Russell,  37  ;  marriage 
to  Walter  Chevereli,  37  ;  pro¬ 
perty,  93,  99-100,  107,  318  n.  ; 
significance  of  documents  con¬ 
cerning  property  of,  99-100  ; 
death,  100 

Russell,  Edward,  Lord,  152  n.y  295, 

295  n. 

Russell,  Edward,  3rd  Earl  of  Bed¬ 
ford  :  30,  1 16,  197  n.  ;  garden  at 
Moor  Park,  32  ;  pedigree  drawn 
up  for,  see  Le  Neve’s  under 
Pedigrees  ;  residences  after  death 
of  2nd  Earl,  31 1  ;  retained 
Covent  Garden  and  began  build¬ 
ing  piazza,  32  ;  succeeded  as  a 
minor,  3 1 1  ;  took  part  in  the 
Essex  rebellion,  32 

Russell,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry 
Russell,  daughter  of  John 
Herring.  See  Herring,  Eliza¬ 
beth 

Russell,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Bath,  197  n. 

Russell,  Francis,  2nd  Earl  of  Bed¬ 
ford  :  32-3,  32  n.,  52,  in,  hi  n.y 
118,  145  n.y  179,  257,  315; 

Dorset  origin  of  father,  33  ; 
attitude  towards  religion,  203  ; 
sent  to  King’s  Hall,  Cambridge, 
203  ;  marriage,  204  ;  allowance 
from  father,  204  ;  intercession  for 
Weymouth  Church,  186-7*  21 2  \ 
at  funeral  of  father,  the  1st  Eari. 
196;  inheritance,  193;  biienil 
of  Bedfordshire  and  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  203  n.  ;  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  and  connection  with  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  203,  203  n.y  204,  229  ; 
sent  to  Fleet  Prison,  204-5  ; 
released,  205  ;  royal  representa¬ 
tive  to  receive  Prince  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  205  ;  fighting  against 
Wyatt,  205  ;  Switzerland  and 
friends  there,  209-10,  214  ;  affi¬ 
nity  with  Reformers,  210  ;  travels 
on  death  of  father,  205  ;  pass¬ 
port,  205-6  ;  visit  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  207  ;  in  Italy,  207-8  • 
Venice,  and  Rome,  207-8  \  un¬ 
official  envoy  to  Charles  \,  20*., 
213  ;  in  war  with  France,  214  > 
lieutenancy  in  the  West,  214, 
229  ;  career  as  statesman,  214  , 
as  ambassador,  214-17  i  gift  ‘ 
languages,  214-15  ;  at  accession 
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of  Charles  IX,  215-16  ;  interview 
with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  216  ; 
expense  of  life  in  France,  216  ; 
gold  cup  from  Charles  IX,  217  ; 
letters  on  affairs  of  his  estates, 
217  ;  handwriting,  217,  217  n.  ; 
care  for  household  and  estates, 
218;  not  a  wealthy  man,  218-19, 
293  >  expenses  at  court,  219  ; 
interest  in  genealogy,  33,  38,  52, 
219  ;  pedigree  made  for,  see 
under  Pedigrees  of  the  Russells  ; 
bought  Kingston  Russell  manor, 
219-20  ;  sold  property  in  Dor¬ 
chester,  220  ;  connection  with 
Weymouth,  229  ;  and  Exeter, 
68,  93,  229  ;  last  of  line  to  be 
associated  with  the  West,  229  ; 
did  not  live  at  Berwick  or 
Kingston  Russell,  228  ;  new  hall 
at  Tavistock,  230  ;  houses,  244  ; 
good  relations  with  Exeter  and 
visits,  244-5  ;  Chenies  chief  seat, 
245  ;  in  possession  of  Woburn, 
245  ;  entertained  the  Queen  at 
Woburn,  245  ;  first  wife  died  at 
Woburn  of  small  pox,  245  ; 
inventory  made  of  goods  at 
Chenies,  246,  294  ;  second  mar¬ 
riage,  248  ;  gffts  to  and  from 
sovereign,  281-2,  289,  308  ; 

admitted  to  Order  of  the  Garter, 
303-4,  3°4  »•  i  deputy  for 

sovereign  at  ceremony  of  the 
Garter,  304-5  ;  Georges  belong¬ 
ing  to,  306-7  ;  Lieutenant  of 
Dorset,  309  ;  elder  sons  pre¬ 
deceased  him,  295  n.,  310  ;  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manners,  211-13  ; 
poem  on  life  of,  201-2,  213,  226, 
310  ;  death,  309-10  ;  designa¬ 
tion,  197  ;  will  and  bequests, 
210-11,  217,  257,  258,  294-5, 

303>  3°5>  3°d 
Russell,  Francis,  295 
Russell,  Francis,  4th  Earl  of  Bed¬ 
ford  :  ill  ft.,  196  ;  memorandum 
in  writing  of,  ordering  search  tor 
family  monuments,  94,  3 1 1  ; 

sketch  of  Russell  arms  by,  95-6 
Russell,  Henry  :  53>  64-93,  1  o4,  :i  5, 
1 16,  135,  147,  190,  229,  3 1 7- id, 
319,  341  ;  ancestor  of  the  dukes 
of  Bedford,  35  ;  son  of  Stephen 
and  Alice  Russell,  37  ;  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Weymouth,  36,  68, 
79,  84.,  179  ;  helped  with  election 
by  a  Stephen  Russell,  65  ;  name 
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on  parliamentary  returns,  65  n., 
83,  92,  103-4,  322~4  i  member 
of  Parliament  for  Weymouth,  36, 
38  n .,  65,  82,  83)  84  99  *  use 

of  alias  Gascoyn,  and  identity 
with  Henry  Gascoyn,  57-8,  78, 
88-90,  315,  319,  330-1  ;  bill  of 
Chancery  against  and  pardon 
from  the  king,  58  ;  trade  with 
France,  59,  68-9,  116;  connec¬ 
tion  with  Dorchester,  67,  84, 
179  ;  oath  for  preservation  of 
the  peace,  66,  67,  71-2  ;  en¬ 
quiries  into  smuggling,  70-71  ; 
commission  for  prevention  of 
wool  smuggling,  73-4,  1 1 4  ; 

collector  of  customs  at  Exeter 
and  Dartmouth,  75  ;  accused 
of  neglect  of  duty,  75—7  ;  bailiti 
at  Weymouth,  76  ;  at  West¬ 
minster,  76,  77,  83  ;  pardon, 
77  ;  designation  of  gentleman 
and  merchant  on  writ,  78  ; 
shipping  fleet,  78,  83,  98  ;  safe 
conduct  for  Breton  prisoners, 
80  ;  local  activities  and  experi¬ 
ence,  81,  84  ;  foundation  of 

Gild  of  St.  George,  84-8,  145, 
184  ;  property  in  Blyntield  and 
dispute  respecting,  87-8,  89  ; 

property  in  Compton  Abbas, 
settlement,  90,  90  n.  ;  property 
in  Dorchester,  37,  57,  67-8,  145  ; 
property  in  Weymouth,  84  ;  no 
connection  with  Berwick,  90  ; 
refuses  to  prove  title  to  lands  in 
Stour  Provost,  89-90,  93  ;  mar¬ 
riage  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  John  Herring,  91  5 
settlement  of  john  Herring’s  lands 
on  Elizabeth  and  Henry  Russell 
and  heirs,  91  ;  names  of  chil¬ 
dren,  91-2  ;  property  passing  to 
daughter  Cristina,  95,  145  TU  » 
widower,  91-2  ;  commission  to 
levy  money  for  the  king,  92  ; 
deputy  butler  at  Poole,  92  : 
death,  93  ;  burial  place  and 
tomb,  93,  95-8,  197  5  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  pedigrees,  224,  225, 

226 

Russell,  Sir  flenry,  priest :  108,  1 10, 
I23j  315  -  rector  of  East  Stoke, 
109  ;  uncle  of  the  1st  Earl  ot 
Bedford,  97  n.  ;  seal,  109  ; 
signature,  109 

Russell,  Herbrand,  nth  Duke  of 
Bedford,  197  n.,  246  n. 
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Russell  (Rossel,  Rosel),  Hugo  de, 
30,  31 

Russell,  Isabella,  of  Kingston  Rus¬ 
sell,  324,  327 

Russell,  James:  100  n.,  104,  113, 

1 15,  1 17  n.,  1 18,  121-2,  147  n., 
315  ;  relationship  to  John  and 
Alice  Russell  except  as  heir  not 
known,  106-8,  318  ;  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  manors  of  John  Herring, 
and  settlement,  107  ;  married 
(1)  Alice  Wise,  and  (2)  Joan, 
no;  death,  1 10,  317  ;  buried  at 
Swyre,  no;  brasses  in  Swyre 
Church,  no,  223;  will,  108-9, 
no,  118,  317 

Russell,  Joan,  dau.  of  Henry'  and 
Elizabeth  Russell,  92,  99,  107, 
107/1.,  108,  315 

Russell,  Joan,  wife  of  James  Russell, 
107,  no,  113,  117,  147,  315, 
317,  317  n. 

Russell,  John  :  102-6;  son  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  Russell,  91  ;  heir 
of  John  Herring,  91-2  ;  mar¬ 
riage  to  Alice  Froxmere,  92  ; 
polled  for  knights  of  the  shire, 
92  ;  possible  connection  with 
Berwick,  10 1-2  ;  property  and 
settlements,  92,  93,  99,  100,  107, 
317,  3t8  ;  Earl  of  Ormond 

overlord  of,  103  n.  ;  refused  to 
prove  title  to  property  in  Stour 
Provost,  105  ;  acquired  Thorn- 
down,  106,  no;  death,  107; 
buried  at  Swyre,  102  ;  brasses  at 
Swyre  Church,  106,  in  n. ;  ques¬ 
tion  of  identity  with  John  Russell, 
Member  of  Parliament  in  1449, 
and  others,  103-4,  104,  104  n., 
H5,  324,  341  ;  exact  relationship 
to  William  Russell  unknown, 
107  ;  relationship  of  1st  Earl  to 
William  and,  not  clear,  101,  315, 
318  ;  inaccuracies  as  to,  on 
pedigree,  223-4 

Russell,  John,  1st  Earl  of  Bedford  : 
33,  68,  84,  100,  119,  205,  257, 
312,  315-19  ;  descent  from  John 
Russell  or  his  brother  William, 
315,  3*8  1  proofs  of  descent  from 
Stephen  Russell,  316  ;  inherited 
lands  in  Stour  Provost,  105-6  ; 
question  of  grant  of  arms  to,  98  ; 
early  days,  1 14-15,  126  ;  elfect  of 
the  Wise  connection  on  career, 
1 13;  travels,  116-17;  gift  of 
languages,  116-17,  135;  good 


education  and  manners,  1 1 7  ; 
his  sister  Thomasine,  117-18; 
social  and  family  relationships  in 
Dorset,  117-18;  importance  of 
the  Hussey  connection,  118; 
first  appearance  before  the  king, 

1 19;  attendance  on  Archduke 
Philip  of  Castile,  128-9  ;  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Henry 
VII,  129  ;  rewards  of  service 
late  in  life,  129-30  ;  taken  into 
Household  as  Gentleman  Usher, 
130  ;  first  years  at  court,  13 1-5  ; 
spear  at  Calais,  135-7  ;  at 
Tournai,  137,  138  n.,  139  n.  ; 
messenger  for  the  king,  137-8, 
138  «.  ;  supposed  exploits  in 
front  of  Therouenne,  137  n.  ; 
grant  of  forfeited  lands  in  Tour¬ 
nai,  138  ;  envoy  to  European 
courts,  139-40  ;  correspondence 
with  Henry  VIII  and  Wolsey, 

1 39-40  ;  stay  at  Luxembourg, 
140  ;  difficulties  of  travel,  140  ; 
escape  from  Rome,  140-1  ;  cere¬ 
monious  reception  later  by  the 
Pope,  1 41  ;  expenses,  142  ;  ex¬ 
perience  since  leaving  Dorset, 
142  ;  knighted,  142  ;  war  ex¬ 
penses,  142  ;  lost  an  eye  at 
Morlaix,  142,  142  n.  ;  gave  up 
Berwick  as  residence,  143-4  » 
connections  with  Weymouth  and 
Dorchester  and  property  there, 
144-5,  145  n.,  184  ;  Master  of 
the  Gild  of  St.  George,  145, 
184-7  ;  mercantile  activities, 
146 ;  secured  reversions  of 
customs  of  Poole,  146  ;  and  of 
Wool-house,  146;  licence  to  im¬ 
port  and  export,  1 46  ;  licences 
leased,  146-7  ;  income,  147  ;  sale 
of  reversion  of  various  lands,  147- 
8  ;  release  from  suit  concerning 
Stour  Provost  property,  147  ;  pro¬ 
perty  sold  and  retained,  147-8  ; 
Sheriff  of  Dorset  and  Somerset, 

149  ;  marriage  with  Anne  Sapcote, 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Jerning- 
ham,  149  ;  property  acquired 
through  wife,  151-2  ;  illness, 

1 50  ;  keeper  of  Moor  Park,  1 5 1  ; 
rebuilding  Ghenies,  152-4,  230; 
grant  of  land  at  Amersham,  154  ; 
attendance  at  Court,  154-60  ; 
gentleman  of  Privy  Chamber, 
155-7  ;  duties  and  advantages 
of  position,  156-7  ;  at  christening 
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of  Edward  VI,  156  J  messenger 
for  Henry  VIII,  L57  5  Comp¬ 
troller  to  the  Household,  157-9? 
158  n.  ;  account  book,  158  ; 
created  Baron  Russell,  159  5  shts 
to  associates  at  Court,  159—60  ; 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  160-3  ? 
deputed  to  act  for  Henry  VIII  at 
Garter  ceremonies,  162—3  ;  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  the  West, 
163  ;  allowance  as  President, 

1 72-3;  at  Exeter,  163  ;  great 
authority  in  the  W  est,  164  ;  not 
most  important  landowner  in 
West,  164-5  ;  Steward  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  166  ;  W  arden 
and  Steward  of  the  Court  of  the 
Stannaries,  166  ;  Rider  and 
Master  Forester  of  the  Close  of 
Dartmoor,  166  ;  Steward  ot  the 
Duchy  of  Exeter  and  lands  per¬ 
taining,  166  ;  grant  from  Courte¬ 
nay’s  lands,  166  ;  received  site 
and  building  of  Tavistock  Abbey 
with  lands,  etc.,  166-7  ;  and  site 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary, 
Dunkeswell,  167  ;  advisability  of 
owning  lands  in  administrative 
district,  167  ;  valuation  of  lands 
and  fees,  167-73  ;  permission  to 
alienate  Somerset  manor  of 
the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  172  ; 
stewardships  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  172  ;  custody  of  Forest 
and  Chace  of  Exmoor,  1 72  ;  no 
details  of  expenditure,  172  ; 
Lord  High  Admiral,  173.;  a?e 
at  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  West,  173,  1 73  n-  >  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  174,  174  n-  > 
further  grants  of  property,  174, 
176,  176  n.  ;  dealings  in  land, 
174-5,  175  n.  ;  ignored  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  property  in 
Dorset,  1 74-5  ;  chief  purchases 
of  land,  175  n.  ;  Chenies  prin¬ 
cipal  seat,  176,  184;  house  in 
London,  1 76  ;  house  in  Chis¬ 
wick,  176  n.  ;  household,  177, 
177  n.  ;  liverymen  as  Lord  High 
Admiral,  177,  178  ;  official 

banner,  177-9  ?  badge,  177, 
177  n.,  178;  military  office, 

177  n.  ;  Great  Steward  at  coro¬ 
nation  of  Edward  VI,  18 1  ; 
earldom  promised,  18 1  ;  grant 
of  lands  and  income  therelrom, 
182-3  ;  reversion  of  lease  of 


Woburn,  181-2  ;  in  the  West, 
182  ;  earldom,  182  ;  grant  of 
Thorney  Abbey  and  estates  of 
Duke  of  Somerset,  183-4  ;  life 
and  interests  in  Devonshire, 
187-9  ?  property  in  Devon,  188  ; 
present  of  carpet,  189,  268  ; 

house  at  Exeter,  230  ;  retained 
Mastership  of  the  Gild  of  St. 
George,  184  ;  good  relations 
with  Essex,  189  ;  fought  against 
Wyatt,  190  ;  escorted  Philip  II 
to  England,  avoiding  Exeter, 
189-91  ;  support  given  to  Crown, 
198-9  ;  letter  quoted  on  unjust 
treatment  of  the  poor,  199-200  ; 
suffered  from  ague,  201  ;  High 
Steward  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  203  ;  death,  192  ;  will, 
192,  201  ;  seal,  192  n.  ;  bequests, 
193-5  ;  funeral  ceremonies,  195- 
6  ;  tomb  at  Chenies,  196  ;  date 
on  tomb  inaccurate,  223  ;  expe¬ 
riences,  192  5  character,  1 9 7 
202  ;  attitude  to  religion,  192-3, 
198,  203  ;  Holbein  portraits, 

306,  306  n.  ;  designation,  1 9 7> 
197  n.  ;  poem  relating  to,  202 
Russell,  John,  Lord,  122-3?  295? 

3°5 

Russell,  Sir  John,  of  Herefordshire, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  336  340-2, 

Russell,  Lucy,  wife  of  Edward, 
3rd  Earl  of  Bedford,  32 
Russell,  Margaret :  1 19,  174  5  rc^a* 
tionship  to  1st  Earl,  122-3  ? 
Abbess  of  Tarrant  Abbey,  123  ; 
circumstances  after  the  Dissolu¬ 
tion,  124  ?  will  and  bequests, 
122-4 

Russell,  Margaret,  wife  of  Francis, 
2nd  Earl  of  Bedford,  217,  244, 

244  n.y  248  ;  death  at  Woburn, 

245 

Russell,  Margaret,  wife  of  George, 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  221,  244, 

246  n.,  257 

Russell,  Margaret,  of  Kingston 
Russell,  324,  326,  327 
Russell,  Lady  Mary,  256  n.^ 

Russell,  Sir  Maurice,  of  Kingston 
Russell,  325,  327 

Russell,  Robert,  de  Barwicke  in  com. 

Dorset,  31  , 

Russell,  Stephen:  '  38-66  .passim, 
115,  145,  180,  315,  3j8?  3 1 9  i 
origin  unknown,  54~5>  59  5  110 
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mention  in  pedigree  of  2nd  Earl, 
225  ;  deed  showing  relationship 
to  Henry  Russell,  37,  38  5  mar¬ 
riage  with  Alice,  heiress  of  the 
de  la  Tour  and  de  Blynchesfeld 
families,  38-9  ;  lawsuits  for 
possession  of  wife’s  inheritance 
and  settlements,  39-51,  100-101  ; 
a  merchant  of  standing,  53  ; 
connection  with  Weymouth,  53, 
54  n.,  60  ;  connection  with 

Dorchester,  37,  38,  53,  61,  82  ; 
use  of  alias  Gascoyn  and  identity 
with  Stephen  Gascoyn,  57-8, 

63  n.y  65-6,  83,  319-24,  329, 

331  ;  question  of  identity  with 
others  of  the  name,  64,  64  n., 
65-6,  83  ;  trade  with  Bordeaux, 
59-60,  68-9  ;  sea  trade,  64-5, 
98,  190  ;  property  in  Dorchester 
and  Weymouth,  62-3  ;  claim  to 
Maiden  Newton  lands,  64,  104  ; 
parliamentary  activities  and  ex¬ 
perience,  65,  66,  82,  104  ;  name 
on  parliamentary  returns  as 
member  and  elector  tor  W  ey- 
mouth,  65-6,  229,  320-3  ;  oath 
for  preservation  ot  peace,  66—7, 
71-2  ;  refusal  to  prove  title  to 
closes  in  Stour  Provost  ;  67  ; 

death,  67 

Russell,  Stephen,  bailiff  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  identity  uncertain,  64, 

64  n. 

Russell,  Sir  Theobald,  of  Kingston 
Russell,  53,  53  226,  325,  326, 

327 

Russell,  Thomas  :  108,  109  n.,  no, 

1 17  n.y  315;  lived  at  Little 
Berwick,  109,  144  ;  cottage  at 
Broadway,  no;  witness  to 
James  Russell’s  will,  109,  317 
Russell,  Thomas,  of  Kingston  Rus¬ 
sell,  alias  Gorges,  327 
Russell,  Thomasine  :  wife  of  Robert 
Hussey,  116,  118;  bequest  from 
1st  Earl  to,  117 

Russell,  William  :  101,  107,  107  n., 
3 1 5,  317-18  ;  son  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  Russell,  92 
Russell,  William,  295 
Russell,  William,  1st  Baron  Russell 
of  Thornhaugh,  5,  152  n. 

Russell,  William,  5th  Earl  and 
1st  Duke  of  Bedford,  116,  31 1, 
340 

Russell,  — ,  Governor  of  Corfe 
Castle,  312 


Russell,  alias  Gascoyn,  58-9 
Russell  family  (Bedford)  :  origin, 

3>  3°~3>  35,  5l  n-,  54>  59>  84a., 
g  1  n.  ;  connection  with  Ireland, 
51 ,  51  n.,  52  n.  ;  family  tree, 
315  ;  importance  of  Russell- 
Herring  marriage  as  proving 
descent,  225  ;  names  on  parlia¬ 
mentary  writs  and  returns,  320- 
4  ;  property  acquired  through 
various  marriages,  130  >  tradi¬ 
tion  of  descent  from  Russells  of 
Kingston  Russell,  see  under  that 
title 

Russell  family  of  Kingston  Russell, 
31,  52  n.y  324-6,  334,  335  ; 
Maurice  and  Joan  Ryuers,  heirs 
of,  103  n.  ;  name  of  Gorges  taken 
by  one  branch,  56  ;  pedigree, 

327  ;  sources  for  proofs  of 
descent,  328  ;  traditions  of  de¬ 
scent  of  Bedford  Russells  from, 
33-4,  52  n.y  54,  103  n.y  225,  226, 
31  I  — I  2,  326 

Russell  families  other  than  the 
above — in  Dorset  :  at  Bridport, 
332  ;  at  Chilfrome,  328  ;  at 
Dorchester,  330  ;  at  Mappowder, 

328  ;  at  Melcombe  and  W  ey¬ 
mouth,  331-2  ;  at  Tarrant,  333  ; 
at  Tyneham,  332  ;  in  other 
counties,  334-6  ;  name  on  Bor¬ 
deaux  customs  accounts,  59  ;  on 
parliamentary  writs  and  returns, 
83,  320-4 

Russell  House,  see  under  London 
Rutland,  Earl  of,  282  n.y  283  n.  ; 
see  also  Manners,  Edward,  and 
Manners,  Thomas 
Rydgewaye,  — ,  the  smith,  233 
de  la  Ryuer,  Joan,  103,  103  n. 
de  la  Ryuer,  Maurice,  103,  103  n. 


Sackville,  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  272,  277,  278  a.,  292 
Sackville  family,  Norman  descent. 


24  n. 

Sackville- West,  V.,  272 


n.y 


278, 


292  n. 

Saddles  and  trappings,  301 
St.  Albans  :  monastery,  175  n-  > 
schoolmaster  at,  19  n. 

St.  James  de  Compostella,  98,  190, 

St.I9John,  Lord,  of  Bletsoe,  3°9  1 
Margaret,  sister  of,  204 
St.  John,  Lord  William,  303,  309 
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St.  John,  Lord,  *93 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  order  of : 

183  ;  prior  of,  and  admiral,  60 
St.  Kirian,  Cornwall,  dissolved 
monastery,  219,  326 
St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  16  n. 
St.  Medard,  Thomas  de,  152 
St.  Nicholas,  order  of,  98 
St.  Quentin,  214 
Salisbury,  92,  333 
Salisbury  :  Countess  of,  see  Pole, 
Margaret  ;  Earls  of,  see  Cecil, 
James,  and  Montacute  family 
Salt,  vessels  for  making,  102 
Salzman,  L.  F.,  263  n.,  296  n ., 
297  n. 

Sandeman,  G.  A.  C.,  13b 
Sanford,  and  Townsend,  23  n.,  25  n. 
Sapcote,  Anne,  wife  ol  John,  1st 
Earl  of  Bedford  :  152  n.,  205  ; 
character  and  pursuits,  149-51  ; 
embroidery  by,  149-50  ;  mission 
to  London,  151  ;  death  of  son, 
Mr.  Broughton,  151  ;  jointure, 
169  ;  lands  inherited  from  Sir 
Richard  Jerningham,  168  ;  ac¬ 
companied  husband  in  the  West, 
188-9  ;  bequests  from  husband, 
193-5  i  death,  196,  196  n.  ; 

burial  at  Chenics,  196,  196  n., 
197  n.  ;  description  of  effigy, 
149  ;  inaccuracies  of  name,  etc. 
on  tomb,  223  ;  will,  192  ;  reli¬ 
gious  thought  expressed  in  will, 

192-3 

Sapcote,  Sir  Guy,  149  ;  property 
inherited  through  Anne,  mother 
of,  151-2 

Savine,  Dr.,  171  n.,  176  n. 

Sawyers,  240,  243 
Saxons,  descent  from,  24-5 
Schofield,  Cora,  55 
Scoble,  —  (mason),  236,  237,  238, 
239>  240 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  24b 
Scott-Giles,  C.  W.,  27  0.,  228  n. 
Scottish  marches,  John  .Stanley’s 
service  in,  130 

Seals  :  Admiralty,  of  John  Russell, 
173  n.  ;  Cheverell,  178,  178  n.  ; 
of  Hugh  Deverell,  84  n.  ;  of  the 
1  st  Earl  of  Bedford,  192  n.  ;  of 
the  2nd  Earl,  229  n.  ;  of  Henry 
Russell,  109  ;  of  John  Russell  of 
Grapham,  334-5 
Seas,  insecurity,  69,  78-90 
Selden,  J.,  14  n. 

Serple,  —  (sawyer),  240 


Sethey,  41 

Seymour,  Edward,  Duke  of  Somer¬ 
set,  20,  183,  183  o.,  186,  186  n.y 
199 

Seymour  family,  20 
Shaftesbury,  39  n.,  40,  58,  63,  87, 
88,  100,  105  n.,  220,  318  ;  parlia¬ 
mentary  returns  relating  to, 
321,  322,  324 

Shaftesbury,  Earls  of,  see  Ashley- 
Coopers 

Shakell,  John,  335  n. 

Shapwick,  118,  119  n.,  315 
Sheldon,  William,  school  of  tapestry 
weavers  founded  by,  264 
Shelford,  Henry,  parson  of  Wyke 
Regis,  85-6 

Shene,  royal  palace  at,  272,  277 
Sherbourne  (Shirborne),  325 
Sheriff,  High,  Northumberland,  23 
Ships  and  boats  :  78-9,  83,  86,  98, 
190  ;  balingers,  79,  79  n.  ;  the 
“  Barbara,”  104  ;  barges,  60, 
79  ;  Breton,  80  n.  ;  the  ‘‘James 
of  Weymouth,”  barge,  78  ;  the 
“  Katherine  ”  of  Dartmouth, 
60  ;  the  “  Leonard  of  Dunster  ” 
barge,  65  n.  ;  spvnaces,  74,  78 
Shirrevespitt  at  Droitwich,  103 
Sliitterton,  92,  107,  147,  147  n., 
316,  31 7»  3l8 

Sidenham,  see  Sydenham 
Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  304  n. 

Silks  and  satins,  248,  249,  252,  253, 
255,  258,  259,  260,  262,  282, 
282  n. 

Silver  plate,  see  Gold  and  Silver 
Plate 

Simon,  A.  L.,  61  n.,  69  n. 

Sitsilt  (Syssyllte),  Robert  de,  20,  22 
Skeel,  Caroline,  164,0.,  1730.,  1890., 
223  n. 

Skipton,  Yorks.,  336 
Skipton  Castle,  220  n. 

Smallpox,  245 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  9,  9  n. 

Smith,  Sir  William,  23 
Smuggling:  57  o.,  70-1,  115  J 

smugglers’  bins  at  Berwick,  114- 
15 

Smyth,  C.  H.,  193  n. 

Sody,  — ,  231 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  see  Seymour, 
Edward 
Southbrook,  92 

Spain  :  court  and  aristocracy, 
ceremony,  10  ;  trade  with,  115, 
1160.;  physician  from,  150 


. 
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Sparvar,  see  under  Beds. 

Spear  :  at  Calais,  136;  at  Tournai, 
137 

de  Spcs,  21 1,  212 

Squirearchy,  becoming  new  aris¬ 
tocracy,  4 

Stafford,  Edward,  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  :  18  ;  greatest  landowner 
in  county,  1 72  ;  lands  granted  to 
John  Russell,  154 
Stanhope,  John,  310 
Stanley,  Sir  John,  130 
Stanley,  Sir  William  (sic,  for  Sir 
John),  130 
Stanley  family,  3 
Stead,  M.  T.,  55  n. 

Stebbing,  Nicholas,  75 
Stoke,  John,  75 

Stoke-by-Bindon  (East  Stoke)  :  99, 
100,  3X5  »  church,  Henry  Russell 
rector  of,  109,  109  n. 

Stottiscombe,  1 1 1 

Stour  Provost  :  58,  63  ;  claim  of 
Stephen  and  Alice  Russell  to 
property  in,  40-2  ;  the  lord’s 
council,  41,  42  n.,  90,  105,  105  n.  ; 
Priory,  41  n.,  42  n.  ;  property  of 
the  Russells  in,  88,  90  n.,  100, 
106,  147-8,  318,  319  ;  refusal  of 
the  Russells  to  prove  title  to 
property  at,  entry  on  Court 
Rolls,  41-2,  67,  89-90,  93,  105, 
r47 

Stourminster  (Sturminster)  Mar¬ 
shall,  1 18,  334 
Stourminster  Newton,  325 
Stowe,  John,  93  n. 

Straithbury,  Edward,  of  London, 
185,  187 

Straynesham,  John,  King’s  Searcher 
at  Melcombe,  71 
Strensham  Manor  (Wore.),  336 
Strongbow,  Richard,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  51  n. 

Stubbes,  Philip,  17,  17  n. 

Stubbs,  W.,  27  n. 

Sturthill  (Sterthill),  44,  46,  48 
Subsidy  to  the  King,  78 
Sugar  loaves,  244,  244  n. 

Suffolk,  1st  Earl  of,  see  de  Ufford, 
Robert  ;  Duke  of,  see  Brandon, 
Charles 

Surnames  :  change  at  will,  56-7  ; 
loose  use  of,  55  ;  use  of  alterna¬ 
tive,  55-7 
Sutton,  20  ; 

Sutton  Pointz,  92,  109  n.,  318 
Swyre :  43,  44,  46,  48,  91,  100, 


105  n.,  1 1 3,  1 17  n.  ;  bought  by 
John  Morton,  118;  descent, 
336-40  ;  manor  of  Berwick  held 
of,  44,  46  ;  Napiers  of,  56  ;  Earl 
of  Ormond  lord  of,  103  n.  ; 
property  in  Stour  Provost  held 
of,  105  n.  ;  settlement  of  John 
de  la  Tour  of  lands  in,  46-7 
Swyre,  Holy  Trinity  Church  at  :  94, 
102,  106,  no,  317  ;  bequests  to, 
108  ;  monument  of  the  Napiers, 
56,  57  n.  ;  tombs  of  the  Russells 
in,  in  n.,  brasses  and  inscrip¬ 
tions,  106,  no,  112,  195,  196, 

^  222-3,  312,  315,  318 
Sydenham,  in,  232,  315 
Syon  cope,  18  n. 

Sythes  (Stour  Provost),  in  possession 
of  Bruton  School,  148 
Sytherys,  105 

Talbot,  Sir  Gilbert,  136,  136 
339 

Tapestry:  arras,  18  ;  arras  workers, 
264  ;  at  Chenies,  247,  265-7  ;  de¬ 
signs,  18,  18  n.,  264-7  ;  Flemish, 

263  n.  ;  at  Hampton  Court,  267  ; 
at  Hardwick,  267  n.  ;  merchant 
tapissier,  264  ;  at  Russell  House, 

266  ;  School  of  Tapestry  weavers, 

264  ;  with  Wolsey’s  arms,  267, 

267  n. 

Tarrant  Abbey,  123-5,  1 74“5>  333  i 
Abbess,  333,  see  also  Russell, 
Margaret 

Tarrant  Crawford  (Dorset),  333 
Tarrant  Villiers  (Dorset),  333 
Tattersall,  C.  E.  C.,  268  n. 

Taunt,  John,  71 
Tavistock,  229  n.,  231,  232,  234 
Tavistock  Abbey:  130,  164,  189; 
Abbot,  see  Perryn,  John  ;  granted 
to  1st  Earl,  166-7  ;  hall,  see 
below  ;  income  from,  170,  171  n-  ; 
meetings  of  Council  of  the  West 
at,  188  ;  pensions  to  monks  alter 
Dissolution,  167  n. 

Tavistock  Abbey,  new  hall  :  build¬ 
ing  accounts,  230-243  ;  built  by 
2nd  Earl  of  Bedford,  230  ;  old 
timber  and  stones,  243  ;  old 
walls,  232  ;  tenant  labour,  234  ; 
vault,  232,  243 
Temple,  Sir  William,  32 
Theobalds  Manor  House,  154 
Thomson,  W.  G.,  264  n.,  265  n. 
Thorndown  (Somerset),  106,  110 
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Thorney  Abbey  (Cambs.),  130, 
183 

Thornhaugh  (Thorn.),  Northants., 
151,  152  H.,  169,  174 
Thornydon  (Somerset),  316 
Throckmerton,  Thomas,  of  Cough- 
ton,  89 

Throckmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  215  n., 
216 

Tinkers,  travelling,  297 
Tivernall  (Cornwall),  45 
Toddington,  149 
Tokyng  mill,  Rushton,  100 
Tolls,  Poole,  leased  by  John  Russell, 
146 

Torre  Abbey,  167,  171 
Tottingbeke  (Surrey),  16  n. 
de  la  Tour  (de  Turri),  Gregory  :  48  ; 
capture  in  Rochester  Castle  and 
exchange,  45  ;  grant  of  lands  to, 

45  ;  marriage  to  Emma,  niece  of 
Constance  de  Frome,  44  ;  ;  re¬ 
ceived  custody  of  lands  of  Earl 
of  Hereford,  45  ;  warden  of 
Fotheringhay  Castle,  45  ;  died, 

46  ;  heir  a  minor,  46  ;  Emma, 
wife  of  44-5,  45  72.,  46,  48 

de  la  Tour,  Henry,  nephew  of 
Gregory,  46 

de  la  Tour,  Joan,  44,  46,  48  ;  Alice, 
wife  of  Stephen  Russell,  de¬ 
scended  from,  48  ;  marriage  of 
great  grandson  John,  to  Isabella 
heiress  of  the  de  Blynchesfeld 
family,  48 

de  la  Tour,  John,  44,  4G,  48 
de  la  Tour,  John  of  Berwick  :  43,  44, 
46,  48,  50,  51,  52,  180,  225,  226, 
337  ;  heir  of  Gregory,  4b,  47  ; 
heir  of  Nicholas,  43-4,  4b  ; 
marriage  to  Juliana,  4b,  48,  49, 
50  ;  names  of  children,  46-7  ; 
family  tree,  44,  48  ;  murdered 
(1340)  at  Berwick,  43,  47  ; 

settlement  of  lands  in  Swyre, 
Berwick,  and  Modburgh  by 
Juliana  and.  46- 7,  50 
de  la  Tour,  John,  44 
de  la  Tour,  Nicholas  :  44,  48  ; 
settled  land  on  brother  John, 

43~4>  4b  , 

de  la  Tour,  Thomas  :  4G,  48  ;  son 
of  John  of  Berwick,  error  in 
pedigree,  47  ;  age  incorrectly 
given  in  inquisition,  104  n. 
de  la  Tour,  William,  44,  48 
de  la  Tour  family :  43-8  ;  Alice, 
general  heiress,  see  Russell, 
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Alice,  wife  of  Stephen  Russell  ; 
arms,  43,  53  72.  ;  of  Dorset,  33  ; 
lands,  39,  44,  48,  1 13  ;  pedigrees, 
44,  48  ;  traditions  as  to  origin, 
53  «• 

Tournai,  137,  137  72.,  138,  139  n. 
Tout,  T.,  I30  72.,  I3I  72. 

Tower  of  London  :  arras,  18  ; 
records  in,  21 

Trade  :  with  France,  55  72.,  59,  61, 
65,  68,  69  72.,  1 16  ;  Gascony  best 
market,  61  ;  question  of  gentle 
birth  and,  7,  8,  54-5  ;  between 
Spain  and  western  ports,  190 
Treasurer  of  the  King’s  Chamber, 
169 

Treasurer,  see  Cecil,  William 

Treaty  of  Leith,  216 

Treble,  Rychard  (labourer),  236, 

237,  238,  239,  240,  241,  242 
Tremayne,  John,  112,  112  n. 
Trenchard,  Anne,  145  n. 

Trenchard,  Sir  George,  244  n. 
Trenchard,  Henry,  marriage  of,  to 

Anne  Russell  and  uncertainty  as 
to  exact  identity,  120-2 
Trenchard,  Henry  (grandson), 
123 

Trenchard,  John,  100  n. 

Trenchard,  Sir  Thomas,  12 1-2, 
127-8,  339 

Trenchard,  Thomas,  145,  145  n. 
Trenchard  family,  165 
Tresham,  William,  341 
Trevanion,  Sir  Hugh,  194,  199  ; 

Sybil,  wife  of,  194 
Truant,  Roger  (helyer),  233,  239, 
240,  241 

Truscot,  — ,  (mason),  235,  236,  237, 

238,  239 

Truscot,  — ,  young  (mason),  237 
Trvpe,  Sir  John,  108 
Tuckar,  — ,  of  Sydenham,  232, 
233 

Tudor  sovereigns,  3,  8  ;  choice  of 
envoys  from  laymen,  135 
Turberville,  John,  107  n. 
Turberville,  William,  71,  72,  72  77., 
107  7t. 

Turberville  family  :  lords  of  Bere 
Regis  Manor,  107  n.  ;  tombs  in 
Bere  Regis  church,  126  n. 
Turner’s  Puddle,  bequest  to  parson, 

125 

Tuttcbury,  Richard  de.  Abbot  of 
Alcester,  89  n. 

Tyler,  Sir  William,  155 
Twysden,  Sir  Robert,  23 
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DE  Ufford,  Sir  Ralph,  48,  49,  51, 

*2  ;  Maud,  heiress  of,  49 
de  Ufford,  Robert,  1st  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  49 

de  Ufford  property',  1 13 
Ulster,  Earl  of,  see  de  Burgh, 
William 

Ulster  King-at-Arms,  52  n. 

Up  Sterthill,  manor,  100  n. 

Upton  (Upton  Russells),  325 

Varye,  Jenyns,  Lord  Russell  s  cook, 

177  n-  Q 

Velvet,  252,  253,  255,  257,  258, 

259>  3OI>  3°9 

de  Vendome,  the  Dame,  138  n. 
Venice,  207-8,  209,  209  n.  ;  am¬ 
bassadors,  208,  209,  212;  A 
Booke  of  Venitien  Armes,’  222  ; 
merchants,  269 
Vere,  John,  161  n. 
de  Vere,  Henry, 

Oxford,  1 
de  Vere,  Robert, 

Oxford,  i 

de  Vere,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
49,  49  n. 
de  Vere  family,  2 
Verstegan,  R.,  23  n. 

Vestments,  185 

Vickers,  Kenneth,  73  n.,  86  n.  . 
Villiers,  George,  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  5-6 

Vivian,  J.  L.,  in  n. 

Vowles,  alias  of  John  Hoker,  57 
Voysey  or  Veysey,  John,  alias 
Harmon,  Bishop  ot  Exeter,  144  n“> 
188,  188  n.,  244 
Vynton,  John,  231 
Vynton,  Robert,  231 


1 8th  Earl  of 
19th  Earl  of 


255>  263> 


n. 


Wace,  A.  J.  B.,  261  n. 

Wainscoting,  253,  254 
264 

Walkar,  Richard,  280  n.  . 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  283 

295 .  309 

Wanstead  manor-house,  154 
Wareham,  320,  331,  332 
Warminster,  148,  148  n. 

Wars  with  France,  59  n.,  61,  143* 

214;  Peace  of  1453- • -88-9 

Wars  of  the  Roses,  ellect  of,  57,  73 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  54-5*  79*  io2_3  5 
see  also  Dudley,  Ambrose ;  and 
Nevill  family 


Watford,  175  n. 

Watts,  W.  W.,  284,  290  n. 

Welestrewe  (Devon),  win. 
atte  Wells,  Edward,  64  n. 

Welsh  Marches,  163 
Welsh  princes,  descent  from,  21-2 
Western  counties,  control,  1 63 
Westhall,  318 

Westley  Manor,  Suffolk,  175  n. 
Westmington,  92 

Wevell,  — ,  (carpenter)  238,  239, 
240,  241,  242 
Wey  Ruant,  64  n. 

Weymouth  :  36,  43,  54  58*  59* 

63,  64  «.,  78,  80,  92,  104,  113, 
127,  143,  244  n.  ;  bailiff,  question 
of  identity  with  Stephen  Russell, 

64  ;  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  85, 
316;  Gild  of  St.  George,  and 
endowment,  86,  3 19.  '■>  Henry 

Russell’s  association  with,  38  n., 
68,  75,  81,  82,  84-6  ;  harbour, 
60,  85  ;  parliamentary  returns, 

38’  n.,  65-6,  82-3,  84  n.,  103, 
229,  320-4,  341  J  Property  ot 
the  1st  Earl  at,  145,  168  n.,  184, 
316  ;  Russell  connections  with, 
116,  229;  Stephen  Russells 

connection  with,  53,  62—5,  3!5  » 
street  names,  62-3  ;  threatened 
destruction  of  chapel,  185-7* 
187 trade,  61,  101,  H5> 

1 16  n. 

Whete,  Edith,  330 
Whete,  Peter,  330 
Whittingslow  (Salop),  342 
Whytchurche  men,  231,  234 
Wiffen,  J.  H.,  36  n.,  81  n.t  9°  n*’ 
94  n.,  224  «.,  312  ”• 

William  I,  24,  25,  30,  31,  35 
William  II,  22,  31  ,  , 

Williams,  Sir  Robert,  of  Bndehead, 

145  n. 

Wills,  see  under  names 
Winchester,  192  n. 

Winchester,  Marquess  ot,  see 
Paulet,  Sir  William 
Windsor,  128  ;  chapel,  160,  180  n. 
Windsor,  Dean  of,  304 
Windsor,  Hugh  de,  45 
Wine  :  60,  61,  244,  244  «•»  245»2o9> 
292  ;  trade,  60,  61,  65  n.,  08  9, 
69  n.,  104,  146 
Winterborne  St.  Martin,  333 
Winterbourne,  Earls  (Dorset),  85 
Winterslow,  East,  333  . 

Wise,  Alice,  117*  Il8>  22?>  3* 5  » 
daughter  of  John  or  l  homa^ 


- 


. 
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Wise,  1 1 1  —  i 2,  1 12  n.  ;  marriage 
to  James  Russell,  iio  ;  name  on 
tomb  in  Swyre  church,  iio; 
probably  of  Sydenham  family, 

}l3 

Wise,  John,  of  Sydenham,  no,  hi, 
112,  I  12  315 

Wise,  Oliver,  in,  112,  112  n. 

Wise,  Thomas  (two  generations), 
hi,  112,  112  n.,  315 
Wise  family,  in -13;  arms  at 
Swyre  Church,  no-12;  con¬ 
nection  with  Russells,  164  ;  in¬ 
quisitions,  112  n.  ;  name  on 
parliamentary  returns,  83,  321- 
3  ;  pedigree,  1  n-12 
Woad,  Toulouse,  146 
Woburn  (Beds.)  :  130,  246,  246  n ., 
294  ;  death  of  Countess  at,  245  ; 
after  the  Dissolution,  181-2, 
182  n.  ;  the  2nd  Earl  at,  245  ; 
glass  from  Chenies  at,  184  n.  ; 
income  from,  182  n.  ;  Queen 
Elizabeth  entertained  at,  245  ; 
reversion  of  lease  given  to  1st 
Earl,  181-2 

Woburn,  Abbot  of,  attainder  for 
high  treason,  181 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  Cardinal  :  137, 

138  201,  263  n.  ;  corre¬ 

spondence  of  John  Russell  with, 
1 39-40  ;  extravagance,  172  ;  in¬ 
come,  172  n.  ;  purchase  of 
carpet,  269  ;  reform  of  royal 
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household,  155  ;  tapestries  at 
Hampton  Court,  267 
Wolverton,  12 1,  121  n.,  126 
Wooburn  (Bucks.),  183,  183  n. 
Wood,  Anthony,  13  n.,  14  n. 

Wood  :  300  ;  oak,  wainscoting, 

263  ;  walnut  coming  into  favour, 

25°-! 

Woodbury  in  Bere,  fair  at,  71 
Wool  :  false  weights  used,  71  ; 
smuggling,  70-1,  73-4,  75  ;  trade, 
69-71,  146  ;  yarn,  71 
Woolsack,  70 

Worde,  Wynken  de,  19  n.,  98  n. 
Wotton  Glamville,  86 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  190,  205 
W'ych,  see  Droitwych 
WyclitTe,  John,  21 1  ;  works  of, 
MS.  bequeathed  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  2 1 1 

Wyke,  Robert  de,  48 
Wyke  Regis,  85,  86,  332  ;  church, 
185-6,  187  n.  ;  parson,  see 

Shelford,  Henry 

WTylberton,  —  (labourer),  236,  237, 
238,  239 

Wytham,  North  (Lines.),  16  n. 

Yard,  Edmund,  steward  to  the 
2nd  Earl,  218 

York,  archbishopric,  tapestries,  267 
York  Herald,  see  Le  Neve 
Youe,  Hugh,  75,  77 
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